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ADDITIONAL HINTS FOR TEACHERS. 



Thb present volume differs from Part 3. of the Introduction in two 
respects. 

1. It contains some selections from poetiy : inserted rather in ac- 
cordance with the views of others, than m consequence of any change 
of my own, expressed in Part IH : it being still my opinion* deuberatdj 
formed after much experience and observationy that poetiy is the worst 
imaginable reading to form a flexible and graceful deliveiy. Its ten- 
dency to a monotonous manner is so stranur, that even a practised 
reader, unless continually on his guard, unU insensibly yield to its 
influence and glide into song. Nor is this all: it is an additional 
objection to the introduction of poetry into our primary school-books, 
that it comprises, especially poetiy of the hi^ier grade, such as com- 
pilers are usually most anxious to insert in Inese books, the most 
difficult reading to be found in the whole circle of English literature. 
It is at once passionate and figurative : demanding, on the one hand, 
to give its ever-vaijing emotions due utterance, much power and 
versatility of expression, and, on the other, to render its ideas mtelligible, 
a profound knowledge not merely of the primary and fundamental, 
but the derivative meaning of words ; with the sources also and the 
fitness of the imagery ; and in short with all those verbal artifices on 
which so much of the elevation and beau^ of popular poetrv depends. 
Have the pupils in the common schools tnis perception and comnumd 
of the passions, the last and highest attainment of oratory ; this ex- 
tensive and intimate acquaintance with language, the fruit of long and 
assiduous culture ? If not, such reading is manifestly beyond their 
depth, and should be deferred to a more advanced period of Uieir edu- 
cation ; when they may have measurably formed their habits of de 
livery, and be able to bring to the exercise somewhat moro of in- 
formation and maturity of judgment. 

Impressed by the miportance of these considerations, I earnestly 
recommend to teachers, the propriety of. passing the poedcal selec- 
tions, I have made, by, un^ tneir class or classes shall have read the 
book through at least a half a dozen times ; and should they not allow 
them to be read at all, I shall have the higher opinion of their capacity 
as teachers. This, however, as they may choose. 

n. Instead of subjoining to each section, as in Part 8., definitions 
of a few of the more difficult words in it, I have, in the main, con- 
tented myself with a quotation of those words which in my judgment 
required definition : here and there only, inserting an equivalent aft^ 
a word to be defined, and more frequently as well as more fully ex* 
plaining examples of idiomatic usage. I have adopted this plan, 

1. Because the process of definition, if entered UDon at all^ «kQTil<l 
be extended to every word. Words rarely occ\wtv',.^ xa».l xva^ «l 



6 PREFACE. 

planalion, but every teacher knows that common words in daily and 
Dourly use, are far from being best understood. A vague conception 
of their general import is the most that can be assumed ; as is evident 
from the embarrassments of the young when called upon to explain 
even the most familiar term. But wmt would be the result of extend- 
ing definition to every word ? It would swell a reading-book beyond all 
reasonable dimensions ; and in fact convert it into a (uctionary. But 

2. Whether we defined a few or all of the words in a section, our 
definitions would be necessarily defective. A given definition could 
comprehend no more than the meaning of a word in a given place ; 
and the word with this meaning may seldom occur. It may be de- 
rived from the primary meaning by a remote analogy ; or it may be 
idiomatic, and have a very odd, if not inexplicable meaning : jret this 
is the only meaning given bv the definition, and hence that which the 
pupil will attach to tne word, when he meets with it elsewhere, how- 
ever incomjMLtible with the sentiment of the place in which he finds 
it A definition to be really useful, should begin with the primary 
meaning of a word and then proceed to its different modifications ; but 
this s^ui would convert the reading-book into a dictionary. 

3. This practice of appending definitions to reading-lessons, beyond 
very narrow limits, is positively injurious. It relieves the pupil from 
the wholesome necessity of exercising his own powers of reflection, 
discrimination, and m3mory. It makes him a passive recipient, where 
he should be an active inquirer. It deprives nim of eveiy advantage 
derived firom personal investigation. It makes him, in short, a mere 
parrot : capable only of the same stupid repetition. 

4. It is altogether an unnecessary practice, except perhaps in the 
earlier stages of learning to read. We have several cheap dictionaries 
admirably adapted to me use of our common schools, and, I had 
almost said, infinitely more intelligible to the pupils in these schools, 
than the crude definitions Tmore difficult to be understood than the 
words they define) which I have found in the books that have fiedlen 
under my observation. But enough. 

I will only add in conclusion mat my enumeration of words to be 
defined at the end of each section, in no case comprises every word 
in that section. This would cause too frequent repetition. I have 
aimed at enumerating a number sufficient for exercise, and to secure 
a thorough knowledge of the subject treated. More remotely, I have 
aimed ako, not merely at having a definition first or last of every 
word i:: the book, but m one part or another, a repetition of it two or 
three times, that it may be permanently lodged in the pupil's memory. 

Teacher, my plan is before vou : I eameStlv press its importance on 
your attention. Have a dictionarv yourself: see that every one of 
joui pupils, has one. Use it diligently yourself; see that they use 
It ; and 1 promise with a confidence inspired by experience, that the 
result will oe a degree of mental discipline, an incfependence o^ thought, 
an accession to the power of memory, and an extensive and accurate 
knowledge of language not to be obtained in double the time, by any 
other method. 

HmmUim CofUgt^ Jm^. 1, 184a 



IIEECISES ON THE MODULATIONS OP THE VOICE. 



In accordance with a very ffeneral wish expressed by teachers, the series 
of ezerdses on modulation m the Third Reader are here repeated. The 
different movements of the voice are sofficiently explained under the suo- 
Msaive heads, as tiiey occur; and I shall, therefore, in this plaoe, merely 
enumerate and describe the signs of those movements. These signs, be it 
observed, are used in these exennses only. 

1. The bend is represented thus : ( ' ) the voice turns slightly upward. 

«. Partial dose " (^) " " Alls. 

8. Perfect dose •* ( . ) " " " lower. 

4. The upward slide *V (t) " " moves upward. 

6. The downward iBdB " (f) " " " downward. 

6. The waving aUde «« (f) " " " thus 

7. The double aUde " (f) ** " " upward and down 

ward. 

v-sjgsgjcmBs oir perfect close. 

(For the meaning ot perfeet'dtMS, see (*Ooane of Beading,** p. 39, *< Etements of Beadr 

ing and Oratory," diap. m. ILl.) 

1 Yes. No. 

2 Birds fly. 

3 The sun shines. 

4 This is a pleasant day. 

6 ^ Children should obey their parents. 

6 Obedient children make their parents happy. 

7 Thou shall not take the name of the Lord thy God in yaio. 

BxKASKB. — Perfect dose bein^ a fiill of the voice which is designed to 
intimate that the sentence is finished, care should be taken by the teacher 
to have it execu ted p roperly. {See Memente of £eading and Oratory , Ch. 
VL,BuleI., VI.,VIL> 

Three fiiults in particular should never be allowed to pass without cor- 
rection. 

1. Keeping the voice up, as the saying is, at the end of a sentence as if 
there was not a period there, but a comma; and consequently, as if the end 
of tiie sentence was not reached^ but something more was about to foUow. 
2%e voice should fall. 

2. The voice should not only fiUl, but fbll dedsively to the key. An im* 
perfect fidl is almost as iMid a fiiult as none. It fiuils to show that the sen- 
tence is dosed. 

8. The pupil should be guarded agtunst a fall unnaturally deep. Of this, 
however, there is little danger, if he reads as he talks ; and this is the way 
he should always read, if he nad at alL Should he read with a tone higher 
than the tone of conversation^ he will probably fall at the end of the senienoe 
just as low as he would if rea^g at a lower pitch ; and this is what I mean 
Dy a fiill unnaturally deep. 

Let the pupil pionounce " Yes" and " No,** in answer to any question 
which may DC put to him, and then deliver the last word of each or the ex- 
emplea predsely in the same manner, and he will accuxOi^AV^ «i;:gi«ei^^^KsriMk 
doSe. 



VIU EXERCISES ON PARTIAL AND PERFECT CLOSE. 

H— EXERCISES ON THE BEND AND PERFECT CLOSE. 
(See ** Coone of Beading,*' p. 39, and **• Elements of Reading and Oratoiy,** Ch. III. iL 24 

1 Very early in the morning^ the first day of the week^ they 

2 came to the sepulchre. The man and horses that were 
drowned yesterday^, have not been found. The warbling of 
birds', the murmuring of streams'', the gay tints of meadows'', 

3 the coolness of woods'', the fragrance of flowers', and the 
sweet smell of plants'', contribute greatly to the pleasures of 
the mind^ and the hes^th of the body. 

When you shall see the snow melting away, and streams 

4 running along the road and down the hUl-sides to the river' ; 
when you shall see the grass beginning to look green, and the 
buds on the trees to swel^,; especially when you shall hear 
the sweet song of the robin^; then know that spring has come 

Bbhabks. — ^As the perfect dose is the l!gn tt oom])letioQ, so the bend in 
the sign of oontinuation. Wherever it oodorsy^tiie voice turns slightly up- 
wu^ This will be observed in readi^ the ezamides. (See ElemenU of 
Beadmg and OrtUory^ Ch. VI., Bole I^ VL. VII^ I mast oaation the teacher, 

1. Not to allow his pupils to confound tne bend witk the rising or upward 
slide to be noticed hereafter. The bcoid is a 8%ht tdpi of the voice upward 
on the last word, or syllable of a word; while|& luife&rd slide is a ^adual 
ascent of the voice through a whole sentence, ^^gjr^yon deliver tne first 
danse of the first example above, " Very early m the morning,^* with the 
hendy jou will deliver all the words on a level until you reach the last syl- 
lable vngy on which you will turn the volee up : if you deliver it with the 
^de, you will be|?in to rise from the wqfd very, and continue to rise until 
you reach the end, which would be very bad reading indeed. 

The teacher should not permit a bend to be introduced too often : not 
oftener than between the principal divisions of the sentence ; as in example 
fourdi, at rwer, swelly and rohin. To introduce them too often, as at a/wai^, 
and greertf causes monotony. 
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m— EXERCISES ON PARTIAL AND PERFECT CLOSE, 
^^ee **0oizne of Reading," p. 30, and ** Elements of Readiiig and Oratory," Cai. HL ii.4.) 

1 He that is not with me, is against me^ ; and he that gather- 
eth not with me, scattereth. 

2 And he said imto her, " Daughter, be of good comfort^ : 
thy faith hath made thee whole^ : go in peace. 

And as he said these things unto them, the Scribes and 

3 Pharisees began to urge him vehemently, and to provoke him 
to say many things^: laying wait for him, and seeking to 
catch something out of his mouth, that they might accuse him. 

If careless, ignorant, or faithless rulers are chosen to take 

4 care of the country, wars and comiMtions may follow^ : pov- 
erty and vice may spread over the !ad^ : ignorance and misery 
may take the place of knowledge and prosperity. 

No one can tell the suffering, sorrow, and despair there 
must have been among the millions of wounded men^ : among 

5 the milHons who were bereaved of their fiiends^ : among th« 
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millions Trho were stripped ot their fortunes' : among iht 
milliona who were redncul to Blayery, 

BmutiB.— Piitial doM ii > tUl of the To[oe vhloh prepvM th« nj ft*, 
i, I. leads ua M expect, perfaot close. The voice fftUa miiii a binher point. 



motony, vhen tbs TC17 tool of good t««di|]C i* VHJMr- 
T, when (be wntenca hia many parte, and is ft raij 
M MMwarr to read tome of the middle parte In (Iw 



havinf one or more parts ending with putial oloee, comotlT, the neconi 
partehaold be read or epoken in a alighllj lower tone crvoloa tlian Uioflnt; 
and the third in a lower than the leeond; aod the fonrth In a lower tban 
the third; and bo on to the end; eo tlut then ahall be » gradaul deaoent 
from th* iMginning to the end: aencaeHionof itetn, u It were, toperbot 
dose. (Sti SUanU <if Btading and Oratory, Ch. VI., Bnle IX.) 

To read Uks parta anccMalTel]' in a higher tone of Totce, would iojnra tha 
same : to naut than all in tha same tane of Toioe would Dndiua an at* 
b«md7 nnfleruant monol 

Sometimea, bowever, 11 

longaentenoeittnayMMMBBarrto ... . . 

■ame tone, bwania there is not eompan enongh in all ioic«a to keep oti 
deacendiiiii omntemipledly to the eni^ 

tCISES ON THE SLIDES. 
Ui'wABD Slide. 

r.i^oaiBgi^Il,^, 44, bikI "D^onta oT BaKliiig aod Ontorj," Cft. 

1 Can you I'vid ? j- ' 

2 WiU tbiy gu honiMheii? ', 

3 Did you see him ttiere at th» lime ? 

4 Can a hm of my head fall to the ground without permis- 
mia from my heavenly Faiher t 

6 Am I my brother's keeper ? said the unhappy man. 

A tueeatiott t^ Upward Slidei. 
6 Will the Lord cast off forever ? and will he be favorable no 

more? 
^ Doth his proraise ful forevermore ? hath God forgotten to 

be gracious ? hath he in anger shut up his tender mercies ? 
8 Have ye not known ? have ye not heard ? hath it not been 

told you from the be^nning ? have ye not understood from 

the foundation of the world ? 



Buunm.— 1. The Ont fbor of theae sentencas will be well read, when th4 
Toice ia mode to woend gradnail; until the end !■ reached. AU queationl 
of the uune kind, and not longer tlian theee, ahoald be read in the sanu 
msjuieT : vhen the; are very long, the middle portion ma; be read in a level 
tone of Yoioe, Care, however, ehonld be taken never to let the voice rini 
below the beginning. (.Sm Slmunii qf Btading and Orator]/, Cb. VI., Snl 

3. The flflh example Ii one of a nmnerona daw. Wbea the c|Tiestion iu 
thuB followed by a i^ase or oircnmstanoe, the slide of the qneeaon ia oo«t- 
tinned to the end of the danie; i. t. theoiaiue is read as if it farmed apkit 
of theqaeetion. (Bee Hid.') 

S. When two ormore qnestionB of this hind are united in one Hontanoe, 
as in uamples 9, T, 8, eaoh of them ehoiild be eepsratdy read with tim Up- 
ward elide ; but eaoh elide in suooearion aboold b^[in BlighUv higher and and 
slightlf higher than the one preceding. (Stt Eltmtittt of Stadmg mad Or»- 
torg, (Si. VI., Bnle XII.) 



THE WAVING SLIDE. 



2. The Downward Slide. 

fflee ^'Oonne of Reading,^ pp. 38, 47, and <* Elements of Reeding and Oratory,'* Cai. HL 

U.3,8.) 

1 Why? 

2 Where then f 
8 How is this f 

4 Who told you that f 

5 In what can I seire you f 

6 How long will they remain m Boston ? 

*! Whence can a man satisfy these men with bread here in 
the wilderness ¥ 

8 By whom was this done f said John to himself, when he 
entered the room. 

A aeries of DovmwarJLMj^^ 

9 By what authority doest thou ^^h^^^RB^blu^d ^^o g^^® 
thee this authonty f ^B^^T^^ 

What fellowship has nghteousnqflMMfcmirighteousness f 

10 and what communion hl^^^ht tvI^ darimess ¥ and Vhat 

concord has Christ willt«^ludf or ^fb&t part has he that 

believes with an infidel ¥ md what agreement has the temple 

of God with idols f 

Bbkabxs. — ^1. The delivery of this kini of question is very mach affected 
by emphasis. (See Mberdse on MnpTuuis,) Apart from emphasis, however. 
or with emphasis on thid first word, the voice gradually descends to the end 
of the sentence, if not a very long sentence : if long, the middle of it may 
be delivered in a level tone. (See Oourte of BeaoRng^ p. 47. — MemerUa qf 
Meadimg and Ch-atary, Ch. VI., Bole III.) 

2. The drcomstance at the end of the question in example 8th, should be 
delivered with a continuation of the downward slide. So m all similar oases. 

8. When two or more questions of this kind are united in the same sen- 
tence, as in examples 9, 10, each after the first should begin lower and de- 
soend lower than the one preceding. (See EUmenia of Beadmg and Oratory ^ 
Ch. VI., Bule XV.) 



3. The Waving Slide. 

(See «« Ooorse," ^ 40, and *" EiemflntB," Oh. m. iL 3, 3.) 

1 Hef 

2 Theywentf 

8 So she came f 

4 The company saw H f 

5 You take a httle pudding then f 

6 You will not think of giving me any thing in return f 

7 Let me stay at home with you to-day, my dear mother f 

8 Surely thou wilt not slay the righteous with the wicked f 
exclaimed this ^e and good man. 



COMBINATION OF THE BEND, CL08B, AND SLIDE. 



A iuccession of Waving Slides, 

9 But surely he must know your principles f he must haye 
read your works f 
He seems to he so amiahle a man that surely I should think 
10 it would not he difficult to convince him of his error f and 
surely, therefore, it is your duty to call on him, state our real 
situation, and our reasons for it, and endeavor to convince him 
that we mean no harm f 

BncAHKB.— 1. This slide is fonned wholly by emphasis. (See EjoereUe <m 
JSmphana,) The voice first ascends to the emphatic word, then descends on 
the emphatic word, and again ascends. The movement is pretty accurately 
described on jMige 40 of &e '^CovBe." (See '* ^MterU8^^Cha,p. VI., Bole 
IV.) The pupil should be^ezertfied <m this slide, until he obtains perfect 
oomm&ndofit. 

2. The droumstanoe a& itt» €&d of example 8th is delivered with a con- 
tinuation of the slide. Bo ahrays. 

8. When two or moc^ qnestions of this kind are united in the same sen- 




read vrithpetfeei etbie. (&m ** jSZATwntf.** Cti. VI., Bule XVI.) In the ex- 
amples given, (9, 10,) each question is dfUvered with the waving slide, 

— r- 

4. The Double Slide. 

1 Was it Charles or James f ' ^^ . 

2 Will you ride, or will you walk to school this morning 9 

3 Art thou he that should come, or do we look for another 
who shall be the Saviour of the world f 

4 Is it best to be stingy and have all despise you, to be proud 
and have all hate you ? or to be generous and have all admire 
you : hxmihle and have all love you f 

BxMABKs. — 1. The first part of this question to or, is delivered with the 
upward slide, and the second part, induding or, with the downward slide. 
(See '' ElemerUsoflUadmg ana Oralbory;^ Bule XVIL) 

2. Should a circumstance follow either part, it must be delivered with a 
continuation of the slide of that part. 

8. Should there be a succession of (;[uestions in either part, those in the 
first should be delivered with a succession of upward slides, (see 1, upward 
slide,) and those in the second with a succession of downward slides, (see S, 
downward slide.) 



5. A Combination of the Bend, Close, and Slide. 

And some of the Pharisees who were with him'', heard these 
words'', and said unto him'', Are we blind also ? 

Tlien the Chief Captain took him by the hand^ and went 
with him aside privately and said^, What is that whifth thou hwrt 
to tell me? 



XXi EXERCISES ON COMPELLATIVES. 

Then Peter said iinio him^. Lord'', speasest thou this parable 
to us, or to all 9 

Knowing this first^: that there shall come in the last days 
scoflfers, walking after their own lusts, and saying^. Where is the 
promise of his coming ^. 

No^ ; she is wiser^ : wiser did I say ? 

Then said Jesus unto them^, I will also ask you one things : Is it 
lawful on the Sabbath-day to do good, or to do evil 9 to save 
life, or to destroy it ? 

The baptism of John^ : was it from heaven, or of men 9 
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T-— EXERCISES ON COMPELLATTIfEi J^ CONNEOTIOK WITH 

THE CLOSES AND SLB>£S. 

GompeUatiyes aM the names of peiBons, or ^hin^ used m addressing 
them. (See Oawss of Readmg^ pp. 58-61, and EL ojRsad, and Or,y Ch. Iv. 
I X. class m. 8, Bule V. 8.) 

These compellativeB usually, (h* rather nearly always, end with the T>eindz 
that is, with a slight turn upward of the voice. (See Mnerdses on the JSend.) 
Hence, when they occur at the ^nd^ of some sentences, they modiiy the 
proper delivery. I subjoin a 8«ri«» of examples for illustration and practice. 

1 You are, wropg^, Harry'. 

2 Are you'Bict' Hubert ? 

3 When did you go there, Jc^ f 

4 You went tlMij^ John f 

5 He went there in one hour\ William' ; and having done 
the errand, he returned. 

6 Get thee behmd me, Satan\ 

Y Why tempt ye me, ye hypocrites T 

8 What is the matter, Wiluam f said John, looking earnestly 
at him. 

KwifAHiw. — ^In example ^'^ perfect close is just as much at wrongs as if 
Uarry was at the beginning or tne sentence. 

In examples seoinSL and /ovr^, the^ coincide with the rising and waving 
slides ; that is, thev produce no material effeet, but are delivered just as any 
other word woiUd be in their places. 

In example^^^ at the end of a put of a sentence, the effect is the same 
as in ezample^j^; i, e. partial dose is made at ibour, just as if William were 
at the beginmng of the sentence. 

In examines siasfh and seventh^ which are very emj^tic sentences, the 
oompellatives make no differenoe in the delivery. The emphasis carries 
everv thing before it: yet if Uiese sentences should be delivered without 
emphasis, or with oommon emphaus, the voice would turn up at the end aa 
usual. 

In examine eiffMh^ we see the effect which a oompellative ma^ produce on 
a circumstance or clause following it. If WUliam is delivered with the bend, 
said John^ &c., will be delivered with the rising slide. If delivered with 
the dide of the question before, as in No. 6 ana 7, said John^ &o., will i)9 
Mivered with a eontinuation of the same slide. 
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VL— EXERCISES ON THE EMPHATIC SWEEPa 
(Bee *< Oovne," pp. 4(M3, and *< Elements,'* Ch. V. | n. pp. S4-100.) 

JExercUe Ist, 

1 A good man loves himself too well to lose an estate by 
gaming', and his neighbor too well, to win one. 

2 I do not rise to say all that can be said about this matter', 
but to give my opinion on one point. 

3 One of the litde boys on his way home from school', fell 
through the ice. 

4 Though he will not rise afd give him because he is his 
/fiend, yet because of "Bf ian^porturUty, he will rise and give 
him as many as he needMu/' 

5 BicheSy my little fddluH. -'siake Very few people happy. 

6 Children shoidd oliiey uxeir parents ; ana parents should 
love their children. 

*J Nor is he willing to stop there, 

8 And now abideth faith, hope, charity^ : these three^ ; but 
the greatest of these is charity. 

9 In this respect, sir, I have a great advantage over the 
honorable gentleman. 

10 It is not true that he played the traitor to bis country in 
the hour of her peril. 

11 I say it was John who threw the ball against the window 
and broke the glass. 

Beicabks. — ^These examples are arranged in the order of the rules of em- 



phasis in the *' Coarse of Beading," and the ** Elements of Beading and 
Oratory." 

1. llxamples Ist and 2d are illustrations of the "Course," p. 40, 1. : of the 
"Elements," Ch. V. § n. i. 

2. Examples 8d and 4th are illustrations of the " Course," p. 40, III. 1, 2 : 
of the "Elements," Ch. V. § n. n. 

8. Example 5th is an illustration of the " Course," p. 40, III. 2, note : of 
the " Elements," Ch. V. § 11. n., exception, 

4. Example 6th is an illustration of the " Course," p. 40, in. 8 : of the 
'•Elements," Ch. V. § n. m. 

6. Examples 7th and 8th are illustrations of the " Course," p. 41, IV., and 
of the "Elements." Ch. V. § n. iv. 

6. Examples 9th, 10th, and 11th, are illustrations of the " Course," p. 41, 
V. : of the ^'Elements," Ch. V. § U. v. vi. 

After the dass shall have been exercised suJUoientlv on these examplea to 
express accurately the emphasis as it is marked, the teacher miar advan- 
tageously shift the emphasis to different parts of the sentenoeSf- flM show 
how these changes modify its efifects. . This is a very isoDortant exercoBey and 
ahould be repeated, even after it is mastered, at least dbee a week. 

Exercise 2d, 

1 ^ Is he the man ? 

2 Is it indeed so? 

3 Were there not ten cleansed ? 

1 



XX7 EXERCISES ON EMPHATIC SWEEPS. 

4 Will you ride to town to-day, sir ? 

5 Shall we go into the field yonder to pick straw berries ? 

Bkhaxkb. — ^For an explanation of the effect of emphaais on the upward 
slide, see " Conree," p. 41, VI.—" Elements," Ch. V. § II. vii. 

The teacher shoula require the class to shift the emphaais, as marked in 
each question, to every word in the question successively. 

The pressure of emphasis, it will be observed, produces merely a dip, or 
dent, in t^e fdide. 

Exercise Bd. 

1 Whoiathis^ 

2 Why did he go there f 

3 How did he obtain his riches f 

4 Where shall I eat the passover with my disciples f 

5 Which of the two first found out that the boat was leaking, 
and would soon go to the bottapBit 

RsicABBB. — The effejDt of emphasis on I3lli kind of question is stated in the 
" Course^j'' p. 41, VII. ; and in the " Elemeflta^" Ch. V. § n. vm. 

This effect is, to put off the downward slide until the emphatic word is 
reached, with which the slide always begins and continues thence to the end. 

Of that portion of the question which precedes the emphatic word, the 
delivery is not uniform. Sometimes the voice proceeds on a level to that 
word; and sometimes rises to it by means of an upper sweep from the be- 
ginning of the sentence: the latter in the main, only, when the sentence is 
a very earnest and energetic one. 

Having gone through the exercise on the emphasis as marked, place it on 
all the words saooessively in each sentence. 

Exercise 4tth. 

1 He was there f 

2 They saw what was going on f 

3 You will ride to tovm to-day, I think you said f 

4 Surely thou wilt not slay the righteous with the wicked f 

Bkmabks. — ^The peculiar delivery of this auestion, as I have already inti- 
mated, (see Eeerdses on the Slides, 8,) is wholly the effect of emphasis. The 
upper emphatic sweep precedes tine emphatic word, and the lower follows 
It. (See ^* Omww," p. 42, VIII., and " i:iement8y'' Ch. V. § H. ix.) 

As before, having ^one through the exercise, shift the emphasis to other 
words, and repeat wis important exercise as frequently as possible. 

Ex^dse 5 th. 

1 Is it jrou, or I ? 

2 Will it answer to send thither, or must I go in person f 

8 Was he really bent on having the watch, or did he merely 
pretend to want it for the sake of teasing his brother 9 

KmffAinni. — ^For the effect of emphasis on this question, see " Course," p. 
52. IX., and the *< Elements," Ch. V.$II. z. : where it will be seen that tbk 
effect on the first part of the question is tne same as that on the upward 
slide, (see Mceroiae M^ above ;) and on tbe second part, is the same as that 
on the downward slide. (See JBxerdse Zd,) 

Vn— EXERCISES ON PITCH, FORCE, AND RATK 

1. The proper pitch or key is that which we employ in animated conversa 
Uon, neither nigher nor lower. This is the pitch at which we can read eMdly^ 
tuUarallj-f and give variety to our reading. 



£X£RCIS£S ON PITCH, FORCE, AND RATS. XV 

S. Force is the qnantitj of voice with which we read. It may be increased 
from A whisper to the utmost capacity of the voice. The proper quanti^ is, 
M before, that used in animated conversation. 

8. Bate is the degree of slowness or rapidity with which a sentence is read. 
We should read as slow, in general, as we can, and secure attention to whrt 
▼e read. (See Fiieh, Foree^ and MaU^ in EUmmU qf Beading and Oratorjf^ 

1 He went awa^r. 

2 They gave me a book, and bade me fEurewell. 

3 And it was the third hour^ ; and thej crucified him. 

4 Do you think they will go ? 

5 Was the man they looked for anywhere in that neighbor- 
hood? 

6 Why should they do it I 

7 What time of the day was it, when they arrived f 

8 You will not fail to come then f 

9 Surely it is the man whom I saw there last night f 

10 Will you ride to town to-day, or to-morrow ? 

11 Must we be satisfied with tins, or try it again another time f 

12 He said to me, where did you get it f 

13 When you met him, did he recollect having seen you before ? 

14 And so they left him^ : you are sure they did not give him 
any thing f 

BmcABKs. — ^1. On PUch, or Key. — Let the pupil deliver each of the examples 
fiiMt as low as he can distmcUv and naturailvy then a tone higher, and so 
higher and higher until he shall have reached the top of his voice. Havinff 
done this, let him reverse the prooesiy and deliver the example lower ana 
lower, until he shall reach the bottom of his voice : care bemg taken that 
he does not sing or drawl, but that he give a natural expression to the bends, 
slidee, and closes. Finally, let the pupil deliver the example at tiie proper 
pitch. 

2. Force, — ^Let each example be delivered, first, in little more than a whis- 
per, then a little louder ; that is, with more and more force, until the pupil 
shall have exerted the whole power of his voice. Having done this, let him 
reverse the process, and deliver the example with less and less force until he 
shall have got back to a whisper. All this must be done on the same series 
of tones, neither rising above nor sinking below ; for this would be a change 
of piteh. It may be well, perhs^, to take a single word, in the first instance, 
for practice ; as, for example, the word ^* more ;'' and increase and diminish 
the quantity of force on this without chuiging the key until fiuniliar with 
the process : then pass to the sentences wmch I have mtroduced for exer- 
cise. Finally, deliver the examples with the proper dcj^e of force. 

8. Bate, — After yon have gone through the examples m exercising on pitch 
and force, then practise on rate thus : deliver the sentence as slow as you 
possibly can, then a little faster, and faster and faster, until you have de- 
uvered it as fiut as you can, ana yet delivering it with distinct articulation. 
Having done this, reverse the process as before, and deliver it slower and 
slower, until ^ou get back to the point from wnich you started. Having 
done tnis, until you can do it handsomely, deliver the example at the proper 
rate. 

These exerdses on pitch, force, and rate will prove on trial extremely 
useful. The class will oe extremely interested in them ; which will be a 
great point gained: they will increase the strength and compass of the 
voice : they will secure the control and easy management of the voice : they 
will have the general efibct of saving self-possession to the pu|^. 
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Vm—EXERCISES ON THE EMOTIONS AND PASSIONS. 

In form, and substantially, in the delivery, a sentence ex{>resBing emotion 
or passion does not differ ^om other sentences. The emotion or passion ia 
disolosed, mainly, if not altogether, so fiu* as the voice is concerned, thronffh 
a modification oi the ordinary tones of speaking, or peculiarities of niton, 
force, and rate. fSee Elements of Heading <md Oratory, Ch. VI., Bule V., 
note,) These mooifications or peculiarities can on^ be illustrated, never 
taught ; and they can be illustrated onlv by means oi the living voice of the 
teacher. They must be taught, if taught at all, by nature, observation, and 
practice : by considering, first, now a person would express a given sentence 
mibued with a given passion, and then endeavoring to express it in that 
particular manner. To aid the pupil, I subjoin a series of examples, in the 
main double, and intended to be read first without emotion, or with indiffer- 
ence, and then with emotion". 



1. Partial and Pbefect Close. 

1 Awe, He is a madman. He is a madman ! 

2 Unbelief, It is impossible. It is impossible ! 

3 Fity, The poor dear little thing fell down. The poor dear 

little thing fell down ! 

4 Anger, Get out of my way, you rascal. Get out of my way, 

you rascal ! 
6 Terror, The mad dog is coming ! fly ! fly ! fly ! for your lives ! 
6 Disgust, My soul sickens at the sight. My soul sickens at 

the sight ! 
^ Spleen, Mother, the boys are making faces at me. Mother, 

the boys are making faces at me ! 
8 Fear. Fun, It thunders dreadfully ! Away went old Jack to 

the hospital ! 



2. The Upward Slide. 

1 Atoe, Is he mad ? Is he mad ! 

2 Wonder, Is it possible ? Is it possible ! 

3 Sorrow. Did he not have one kind word for me ? Did he not 

have one kind word for me ! 

4 Eagerness, Did you see it, boys ? Did you see it, boys ! 

5 Astonishment. Are you not astonished, my Mends, at such 

conduct as this ! 

6 Helpless anger. Am I to be treated in this cruel maimer with- 

out haying conunitted a siagle fault 1 



3. The Downward Slide. 

1 Pity, What a pity f What a pity! 

2 Fear, How he glares ? How he glares ! 

3 Admiration, ^u^i sounds are these f What sounds ars 

these! 

4 Fun. How red your noses are f How red your noses are ! 



EZBECISES ON THE EMOTIONS AND PA80ION8. XYU 

5 I\tn. What a pickle we are in f What a pickle we are in ! 

6 Sorrow. Why, oh, why am I thus ! Why do I sufifer so many 

sorrows! 

7 Fatiffue, Astonishment, How tiresome it is ! Who then can 

be saved ! 



1. The Waving Slide. 

1 Inquisitiveness, Tou did not see him thenf You did not 

see him then ! 

2 Contempt, He treated him like a father! [say rather like a 

brute.] 

3 Supplication, Grant me thk favor for once f Grant me this 

favor for once ! \^ • 

4 Incredulity, Surely, sir, J^Hre misteken f Surely, ar, you 

are mistaken ! ^^J 

5 Sad incredulity. Thou wouldst not have me make a trial of 

my skill upon my child ! 



5. The Double Slide. 

1 Curiosity, Was it John, or William ? Was it John, or Wil- 

liam! 

2 Determination, Will you do it, or will you not do it ! 

8 Eamestnsss, Shall we tamely submit, or shall we fight thii 
monster ! 

Bbmabx.— The double slide is seldom used to express emotioii. 
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AN INTRODUCTION, ETC. 



SECT. I.*-— TEIBULATIOK TEEPID. 

1 Joseph C. Nsal» the ^ GlneoftUl^etolier/' thus admins 
bly hits off that cUbs of. Mnte ybf> are: never so happy as 
when they are miserable, i^- 

2 ''How are you, Trepid? how do you feel to-day, Mr. 
Trepid ?*' 

3 ''A great deal worse than I was, thank you'; almost 
dead, I am obliged to you' ; I am always worse than I was, 
and I do not think I was ever any better. I am yeiy sure, 

4 anyhow, I am not going to be any better^; and for the fu- 
ture, you may always know I am worse, without asking any 
questions ; for the questions make me worse, if nothing else 
does." 

6 " Why, Trepid, what is the matter with jon V* 

6 ** Nothing, I tell you, in particular' ; but a great deal is 
the matter with me in general^' ; and that is the danger, be- 

7 cause we do not know what it is. That is what kills people, 
when they cannot tell what it is : that is what is killing me. 

8 My great-grandfather died of it, and so will I. The doctors 

9 do not know' ; they cannot tell me' ; they say I am well 
enough when I am bad enough, and so there is no help. I 

10 am going off some of these days, right after my great-grand- 
father : dying of nothing in particular, but of every thing in 

11 general That is what finishes our folks.'' 

Definitions, &Cv — ^Define hita off, (strikes off a picture or description of,) 
for the future, (in time to come,) questions, else, deal, danger, kills, greats 
grandfather, doctors, enough, because, bad, some, (is not tiiis a mistake fca 
one ?) finishes, folks. • 

* See Definitions, &c, under the 47th Section ; which was 
tatended for this page. 



8 PROFANITY. — LOSS OP THE FIRST-BORN. 

SECT. II. — PROFANITY. 

1 Profane swearing is a great sin: God abhors it and oiieii 

2 punishes it in this life. He will not hold that man guiltless 
who takes his awful name in vain. He is jealous of his 

3 honor, and he will sufifer no creature to trample upon it with 
impimity. 

4 It is a useless sin : it confirms no man's word^. He who 

5 seeks to establish his veracity by adding profane oaths to 
his assertions, gives loud-mouthed evidence that his declara- 
tions are untrue. 

6 It is a vulgar sin : he who swears an oath, at once loses 
the respect of the gbod|^'a;g^ above. all loses a respect for 

*I himself. It is a worker dqjpB : not men^. 

8 '* Mamtain your rank : vulgarity despise : 
To swear is neither brave, polite, nor wise : 
You would not swear upon a bed of death^ ; 
Reflect : your Maker now may stop your breath." 

Definitions, &c. — Profane swearing — all swearingr which is not done 
m a court of justice and with the fear of God before your eyes. Define 
abhors, punisheSf hold, (deem* regard,) guiltless, jealous, honor, creature, 
(intelligent creature,) trample, impunity, useless, confirms, establishes, 
veracity, assertions, loud-moutked, evidence, declarations, untrue, vulgar, 
loses, respeetf rMtk, despige, brave, polite, nor, wise, bed, reflect, breath. 
Maker. 



SECT. III. THE LOSS OF THE FIRST-BORN. 

1 We have read of a young mother who had newly buried 

2 her first-bom. I asked her how she had attained such 

3 resignation. She replied, " I used to think of my boy when 
alive, wntinually: whether sleeping or waking, to me he 

4 seemed more beautiful than other children. I was disap- 
pointed if visitors omitted to praise his eyes, or his curls, or 

5 the robes that I wrought for him with my needle. At first 

6 I believed it the natural current of a mother's love. Then 
I feared it was pride, and sought to humble myself before 

7 Him who resisteth the proud. One night in dreams I thought 
an angel stood beside me, and said, 'Where is the little 

8 bud thou didst nurse in thy bosom ? I am sent to take it 

9 away I Where is thy little harp ? 10 Give it to me ! it is 
11 like those which sound the praise of God in heaven.' I 

woke in tears : my beautiful boy drooped like a bud which 



PROORB88 OF CIVILIZATION. 9 

ihe worm pierces : his ^t wailing was like the sad musie 
from shattered harp-strings: all my world seemed gone: 
still in my agony I listened, for there was a voice in my 
soul, like the voice of the angel who had warned me, saying, 

12 ' God loveth a cheerful ^ver.' I laid my mouth in the dust 
and said. Let thy will be mine ; and as I arose, though the 

IS tear lay on my cheek, there was a smile also. Since tluso 
this voice has been heard amid the duties of every day: 
methinks it says continually, 'The cheerful pver: tiie 
cheerful giver P *' 

DnmnnoifB,. &c« — ^Define newlf^ (Istely, recently,) huried, firH'hom, 
ittainedf rengnation, eoTUinualUf, 9mUted, curls, robes, wrought, needhf 
current, oought, resiitetk, angels bmA^ kfrp^ mund^ drooped^ warm, wail* 
htg, cad, ohaitered, du9L ^ 

1 Thb people in the Cherokee nation west, seem to be 
advancmg in civilizatum as rapidly as the most sanguine 
could have hoped, when the colonintion of. the red man was 
first commenced m that countiy. They now have a weekly 

2 newspaper, a male seminary, and have lately had the comer- 
stone of a female institute laid idth ianiMPff ceremo- 



8 nies. The articles deposited in the bo^dBer j^ comer- 
stone, give some eiridence of general iinjjmDiei^Pid civil- 
4 izatiol^ Th4 ^following is the list taken Iran the Tahlequah 
Advocate : 

A copy of the Constitutian and laws of the Cherokee 
Nation; 

A copy of the Cherokee Alphabet, by Se-quo-yah alioi 
George Guest ; 

A copy of the Cherokee Primer ; 

A copy of that portion of the Scriptures translated into 
the Cherokee language ; 

A copy of the Cherokee Hjrmn Book ; 

A copy of the Tract, Poor Sarah, in Cherokee ; 

An Essay on the Evils of Intoxicating Liquor, and the 
Bemedy, in Cherokee, by George Lowrey ; 

The Cherokee Almanac, for 1847, by Rev. S. A. Wor- 
cester, containing the names of all the officers under the 
Cherokee Government ; 



10 ▲ PERVERSE OLD, COIb ICAL FELLOW 

Copies of the Cherokee Advocate ; 
A copy of the Choctaw Spelling Book ; 
A copy of the Choctaw Arithmetic ; 
A copy of the Muscogee Spelling Book ; 
A copy of the Muscogee Hymn Book. 

DBmnnoNB, &ow — Define people, nation, west, ^of the Missifiippi,) 
dtilixation, eanguine, colonization, red mait» vaeekly newspaper, maU 
seminary, eomer'SUnu, female institute, imposing, eeremonits, articles 
deposited, box, generoL Who are the CheiokeeB? Where did they once 
liye ? Where now 7 *' Tliey would" nnderstood after hoped in sentence 1st 



SECT. V.^ — A, PERVeAb j^, COMICAX FELLOW. 

1 Capt Are you mad ? 
BotoL Why^l^it dp^Q^^o witii^it ? Tou will not have 

2 it, and it is ii^Mib^^fc^ rae 4o Jme it^ ; for as often as I 
should puff away the smokei^ laould think, "Old Jack 

3 Bowlin, what a pitiful scamp ^mwust be ! A man whom 
you have served hj){iestly amS^nH these thirty years, and 
who must know yW very well indeed, says you are a 
scandalous felloiv ;" and the thought w;ould make me weep 

4 like a chA^But jq^en the pipe 13 'gone, I shall try to for- 
get the^QlB^BpAi^ss, and say to piyself, '' my poor old 



V »l 



caplj^is 9|^BPMoes not mean wlffi he said^. 
5 0^. JadiPome here. 6 (Takes Ms kind.) ^ did not 

mean what I said''. 
8 £awl, {Shakes Ms humi heartUy.) 9 I knew it^: I knew 

10 it^ — ^I have you and your honor at heart; and when I see 
such an old hypocritical fiell-wetber cheating you out of 
your hard-earned wages, it makes my blood boil — 

11 CapU Are you at it again? 12 Shame on you. You 

13 have opened your heart to-day, and given me a peep into its 
lowest hold. 

14 Bowl. So much the better ! for you will then see that my 

15 ballast is love and truth to my master. But hark ye, master, 
it is certainly worth your while to inquire into the business^'. 

16 CapU And hark you, fellow, if I find you have told me a 
lie, I will have no mercy on you : I will turn you outof doors 
to starve in the street. 

17 Bowl. No, captain, you will not do that\ 



LOVE OF COUNTRY. — ^ROBIN ROVOHHBAD. II 

18 Capt. But I tell you I will, though'. 19 I will do it; 
and if you say another word, I will do it now. 

20 Bcwh Well, then away goes old Jack to the hospital 

21 CapU What is that you say ? 22 Hospital ? hospital, 

23 you rascal ? What will you do there ? 

24 B<ywL Die. 

25 Capt And so you will go and die in a hospital, will you? 
^^ Why — ^why — ^you luhber, do you think I cannot take care of 

you after I have turned you out of doors, hey t 

DsFnnnoNS, &&— Define mad^ often^ jn||^, pitiful^ (deeenring pitjl) 
Mump, very toeU, (What ie the diflbrance between wU limply, and Mty 
weUf) 9eamdahu99 pipe, hypoeriHetU, heU-wetker, (the riieep that eanies 
the bellO makee my blood boU, (makea m*^ very angry,) peep, hold, (that 
part of a diip which receiTee the oazgo: the loweet hold ia next to the bot- 
tom,) haUoff, koMpital, Mber, M^^ 



In Finpljptli imdentand W«[igfjttfio<, i 




SECTYVlA-LOlVOr COQirTRT. 

Breathss th^lSpAn jrith soul so dead. 
Who never tolumself IMiL.mii, " 

This is my own, my natm teid I 
Whose heart hath ne'er withai him humed 
As home his footsteps he UJk turned. 
From wandering on a fordfBEtrand I 

DifiMnMh &c— Dead— tRMfUille, without fajhig. Defiae fia<t«e, 
land, (coJJI^?) heart, n^er, iot<Ai% hprnedf Aon^iSMBve this word mi- 
derstand toward,) footetepe, turned, wniermg, foreign, ^rand, (diore of a 
ooimtry, for the comtry itMl£) . . 

Let it be obaerred that this piece oitim ii mm qneetion in two parts ; and 
diat each part dionld be read with an npwaid dide. (See Part 3. J5jp«r* 
me/l'6-a) 



8BCT. yi2. — ROBIN ROUOHHEAD. 

Bobin Saughhead discovered raking hay, 

1 Bob. Ah 1 work, work, work, all day long, and no such 
thing as stopping a moment to rest 1 for there is old Snacks, 
the steward, alwa3rs upon the look-out ; and if he sees one, 
slap he has it down in his book, and then there is sixpence 

2 gone plump. (Comes forward^ 8 I do hate that old chap, 
4 and that is the truth. Now, if I waa Vnd. oi \2ici^ "^^a^) 



12 AN ORPHAN BOT. 

I would make one rule : there should be no such thing m 
6 work^' ; it should be one long holiday all the year round. 

Tour great folks* have strange whims in their heads, that ia 
6 certain. I do not know what to make of him : not L 1 Now 

there is all yon great park there, kept for his lordship to 

8 look at, and his lordship has not seen it these twelve years. 
Ah I if it was mine, I would let all the villagers turn their 
cows in there, and it should not cost them a farthing : then, 
as the parson said last Sunday, I should be as rich as any iit 

9 the land ; for I should have the blessings of the poor. Hanp 

10 it I here comes Snacks. Now I shall get a fine job, I sup- 

11 pose^ {JBaier Snaeks, homng very obsequiously : Hobin 
takes his hat off, and stands staring at him,) 

12 I am venyked. Master Snacks : so I stopt to rest myself a 

13 little. I lllPyou will excuse'it. 14 I wonder wl^ in the 
world he is grinning sA^^Aride.) 

DifiiiiTxoin, &c. — All <2ajf fM|pi--|JI the laog day ; or along throns^ th* 
day. Define ttopping, BtmMrd, Uok-out, iU^, plump, (at once, suddenly,) 
ehap, holiday, round, (nmDdlhe circle of the year,) whims, yon, park, nU^ 
l^g^'f foirih^, paroon, hlusingw, (hele ^Ifae God blees youV of Um 
poor.) 



SECT. rSfff — ^AN ORPHAN BOY. 

1 9IHX people's shouts were long and loud I 

My ipt^er, shuddering, closed her ean^P 
" Bejoice I rejoice V* still cried the crowd : 
My mother answered with her tears ! 

9 ** Oh 1 why do tears steal down your cheeks,** 

Cried I, " while others shout for joy 1" 

3 She Idssed me, and in accents weak. 

She called me her poor orphan boy ! 

4 " What w an orphan boy V* I said, — 

When suddedy she gasped for breath, 

5 And her eyes closed. I shrieked for aid; 

But, ah 1 her eyes were closed in death I 

6 My hardships since I will not tell ; 

But now no more a parent's joy. 
Ah ! lady, I have learned too well 
What 'tis to be an orphan boy. 



THB FIRST OATH. IS 

Dmnnom, &c. — Define thuddering, elated, eart, crowd, rejoie§, cftai 
^1011, (ran down stealthily,; kissed, accents, weak, orphan, suddenly, gutf* 
fi, tkrieked, aid, hardships, since, tell, parent, lady, learn, / 3 




BECT, IX. BOOTS WITH A PUPPY IN THEM. / ^ 

1 A cixY fop, with boots that lace, / ^ 
So varnished they reflect his face. I j 

2 As thus equipped, he moved gentee^, / *^ 
A pup ran barking at his heel. / < 

8 A stranger there, ('twas near the Park,) 

Inquired, "What makes that puppy bark ?** 

4 A lad replied, of mind acute, 

** He sees a puppy in the boot." 

DKnNinoBn, Slc^ — Define fop, laee, hoots, varnished^ reflect, equippei^ 
genteel, harking, heel, puppy t acute. Supply / am speaking of, on I am 
about to speak of, befinre Sent Ift . /^ -"f^ 

SECT. X. — THE FIRST OATH. ^ 

<« My lads," said a captain, when reading his orders to his 

1 crew on the quarter-jieck, to take the command of a ship, 
" there is one law I am determined to make ; and I shsdl 
insist upon its being kept : indeed, jfris a favor which I ask 
of you, and which I expect will be granted to a British 

2 officer 1^ a crew of British seamen. What say you, my 

3 lads ? Are you willing to grant your new captain one fa- 

4 vor ?" ** Ay : ay," cried all hands : " let us know what it is, 
sir." " Well, my lads," said the captsun, " it is this : that you 

5 must allow me to swear the first oath in the ship : no man 
on board must swear an oaih before I do : I am detennined 

6 to have the privilege of swearing first. What say you, my 

7 lads ? Will you grant me this favor ?" 

8 The men started, and stood for a moment quite at a loss 

9 what to say. " They were taken," sa3rs one, " all a-back ;" 

10 " they were brought up," said another, " all standing" The 
captain repeated : " Now, my fine fellows, what do you say ? 

11 Am I to have the privilege of swearing the first oath on 
board ?" The appeal seemed so reasonable, and the manner 

1 2 of the captain so kind, that a general burst from the ship's 
company announced, " Ay : ay, Sir !" with their aA^cvj&Vys^ 

2 
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18 three cheers. The effect was good : swearing was wliollj 

abolished in the ship. 

Definitions, &«. — Define ladt, eaptaitif ereWf quarter-deck^ ay, handSf 
(for men ?) oath, privilege, started, at a loss, all a-baek, appeal, reason^ 
able, burst, abolished, wholly. 



SECT. XI. WILL IT MEND THE MATTER ^ 

1 "Will jour putting yourself into a passion mend the 
matter ?" said a gray-headed old man to a boy who had 

2 picked up a stone to throw at a dog. " The dog barked at 
you in plajrfulness, and had no intention of biting you^'' 

8 " Yea, it toill mend the matter/' said the passionate boy ; 
and immediately he dashed the stone at the dog. Tbe 

4 animal thus enraged, sprang at the boy and bit his leg ; 
whilst the stone bounced against a shop window, and broke 
a pane of glass. Out ran the shopkeeper, and seized the 

5 boy ; who had mended the matter finely ; for not only had 
he been bitten by the dog, but he was obliged to pay several 
shillings before he was set at liberty. 

6 Alas ! I wish this were the only instance wherein impa- 
tience has changed an imaginary evil into a real calamity. 

7 I well knew a man who had every comfort aroimd him : 

8 houses, lands, and jnoney in his possession. Unfortunately, 
he quarrelled with a neighbor, and would go to law with 
him ; and sure enough he did go to law with him ; and to 
his sorrow ; for he lost his houses and his lands ; and I 
knew him when his pockets contained not a single shilling. 

Dkfinitionb, &«. — Define playfulness, biting, mend, passionate, ani 
wuil, sprang, bounced, window, pane, glass, finely, wherein, imaginary, 
Mlamity* quarrelled, ur^ortunately. 



SECT. XII. BE KIND. 

1 Some people have a spirit of kindness about them that is 

2 ever showing itself. It was delightful to see my brother 
walk down the vilJage where for a time he had lived : he 

3 had a kind deed for many, and a kind word for aU. Thus 

4 would he talk to the good people as he passed. " Ay : ay, 
Joseph, so you are getting your potatoes in the ground : I 
will send you a few of my blue kidneys to put in among them. 

$ They will soon spring up, and you will find them to bo some 
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^ of the very best you ever saw." — " Well, Molly, how does 
7 your husband go on? But poor soul, I see that he looks 

8 but weakly yet^. I am going to the butcher's, and shall 
send hun a bit of mutton ; and you must make him a basin 

9 of mutton broth. Take care of him, Molly, for good hus- 
bands and honest men do not grow on every houghf,** — 

10 "Why, Sally, have you done your churning already this 

11 morning ? That is right, my girl : industry puts a color into 
your cheek, that you need not be ashamed of." 

12 Why, every one in the village loved him ; and every one 
Id will love you, if you manifest kindness^. Be kind then one 

to another. 

DxFiNrnoNS, &c^ — Define potatoes, mutton, hroth, husband, bough, 
tHready, color, industry, eheek, ashamed of, manifest, another. 



SECT. XIII. — EXTENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 

1 The United States have a frontier of more than 10,000 

2 miles. We have a line of sea-coast of nearly 4,000 miles, 

3 and a lake-coast of 1,200 miles. One of our rivers is twice 

4 the size of the Danube : the largest river in Europe. The 
Ohio is 600 miles longer than the Rhine, and the Hudson 

5 has a navigation 120 miles longer than the Thames. The 
state of Virginia is a third larger tiian England. Ohio con- 

6 tains 5,130,000 acres more than Scotland : from Maine to 

Ohio is further than from London to Constantinople ; and so 

we might go on and fill pages : enum^ating distances, rivers, 

lakes, capes, and bays, with comparative estimates of size, 

power, and population. 

Definitions, &c. — Define frontier, miles, line, coast, lake, twice, size. 
Where IB the Danube? the Rhine? Thames? England? Scotland? Lon- 
don ? Constantinople ? Define further, fill, pages, enumerating, eape% 
bays, comparative estimates, size, power, population. 



SECT. XIV. — -A PARABLE. 

1 A CHILD went out one fine morning into the orchard, and 
saw the fruit-trees all in bloom. The scene gladdened him 

2 beyond all expression : the great joy, like an ocean, floated 
a new cargo of beauty into his soul ; and afterwards he was 
a greater and better being. 

3 But m a few days he went out agam, ^ \>^(^^ AXx^tv^ 
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sigbty and the corolla had fallen off, and leaves clothed the 
trees. 

Then the child wept, and would not be pacified. Even 

5 when his mother told him of the luscious fruit that would 
be the result of the flowers next fall, he could not believe it. 

6 He could see no life emanating from that death, and could 
accept no promise that such should be the case. His sight 

^ was too short to see so far forward ; nor was his faith strong 
enough to beheve the prophecy. 

But he lived till autumn, and then saw the frait, witn a 

8 greater joy than the flowers had given him ; and the follow- 
ing winter he ate of the fruit: waxing strong and great 
thereby. 

DBFDfiTtoNS, Slc. — Define orchard, bloom,floated, new, eargo,sight, (spec- 
tacle?) again, fallen, corolla, clothed, wept, pacified, luseiou9, result, fall^ 
(of the leaves : Autumn ?) emanating, accept, 'promise, ease, (Jact ?) 
forward, prophecy, waxing, thereby. 



SECT. XV. EDUCATION OUT OF SCHOOL. 

Education does not commence with the alphabet^; it be- 
gins with a mother's look : with a father's nod of approba- 
tion, or a sign of reprqof : with a sister's gentle pressure of 
the hand, or a broth^'s noble act of forbearance : with 
handfuls of flowers in green dells, on hills and daisy mea- 
dows: with birds' nests admired, but not touched: with 
creeping ants and almost imperceptible emmets : with hiun- 
ming bees and glass hives : with pleasant walks in shady 
lanes : with thoughts directed in sweet and kindly tones and 
words, to nature, to beauty, to acts of benevolence, to deeds 
of virtue, and to the sense of all good ; to God himself. 

DcFiNinoNs, && — Define education, commence, alphabet, nod, approba* 

ion, sign, reproof, pressure, act, forbearance, handful, deUs, daisy, 

meadows, nests, touched, creeping, ants, imperceptible, emmets, hum" 

ming bees, walks, shady, lanes, tones, words, nature, beauty, benevolence, 

deeds, virtue, sense, good, Ood. 



SECT. XVI. THE END OF A LAWSUIT. 

1 "Well, we shall see," rejoined Bunker, eyeing his opponent 
with a look of nungled doubt and defiance. 
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8 •* Tea, we iluill sec," responded the other, determinedly : 
** we shall see if we can't make you eat your own words. 

8 But I wish first to tell you where you missed it. When ycju 
dunned me. Bunker, for the pay for a cheese, and 1 said I 

4 never had one of you, you went off a little too quick : you 
called me a liar, before giving me a chance to say another 
word ; and then, I thought I would let you take your own 
course, till you took that name back. If you had held on a 

5 minute without breaking out so upon me, I would have told 
you all how it was, and you would have got your pay on the 
spot; but " 

6 ** Pay 1" fiercely interrupted Bunker. '' Then you admit 

7 yott had the cheese, do you ?" ^ '>^ 

8 ** No, sir, I admit no such thmg," quickly rejoined the for- 
mer ; ** for I still say, I never had a cheese of you in the 

9 world. But I did have a small grindstone of you at the 
time, and at just the price you have charged for your sup- 

IQfJposed cheese^' ; and here is your money for it, sir. Now, 
Bunker, what do you say to that 1" 

11 "Grindstone, — cheese, — cheese,— grindstone^!" exclaimed 
the now evidently nonplused and doubtful Bunker, taking a 
few rapid turns about the room, and occasionally stopping at 
the table to scrutinize anew his hieroglyphical charge^. " I 

12 must thmk this matter over again. Grindstone, — cheese,^ 
cheese, — grindstone, — ^Ah ! I have it^ ! but may I be forgiven 

13 for what I have done ! It was a grindstone, but I forgot 
to make a hole in the middle for a crank." 

14 Upon this curious development, as will be readily im- 
agined, the opposing parties were not long in effecting an 
amicable and satisfactory adjustment. And, in a short time, 

15 the company broke up and departed : all obviously as much 
gratified as amused at this singular but happy result of the 
lawsuit. 

Definitions, &c^ — Define rtjoined, eyeing, opponent, mingled, defiance^ 
responded, determinedly, eat your own worde, (retract : take back,) miseedf 
dunned, cheese, ehanee, breaking otU upon, (railing at,) spot, fiercely, m- 
terrupted, admit, former, grindstone, nonplused, rapid, turns, scrutinize, 
unevB, hieroglyphical, hole, crank, development, effecting, amicable, satis* 
factory, adjustment, obmsusly, 

a* 
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SECT. XVII. THE V^HIGS OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 

1 Never was there exhibited in the history of the world, 
higher examples of noble daring, dreadful suffering, and 
heroic endurance, than by the Whigs of Carolina during the 
Revolution. The whole state, from the mountain to the sea, 
was overrun by an overwhelming force of the enemy : the 

2 fruits of industry perished on the spot where they were pro- 
duced, or were consumed by the foe : the " plains of Caro- 
lina" drank up the most precious blood of her citizens: 
black and smoking ruins marked the places which had oeen 
the habitations of her children ! Driven from their homes 
into the gloomy and almost unpenetrable swamps, even there 

8 the spirit of liberty survived^ ; and South Carolina, sustamed 
by the example of her Sumters and her Marions, proved 
by her conduct, that though her soil might be overrun, the 
spirit of her people was invincible. 

Defdotions, &«. — Define exhibited, daring, suffering, dreadful^ {oo 
painful as to inspire in those who saw it dread,) heroic, endurance, Whigs, 
state, (condition? or a given tanitory?) overrun, force, (anny?) industry, 
perished, spot, produced, consumed, (eaten?) foe, drank up, (absoriied,; 
black, ruins, driven, impenetrable, swamps, survived, sustained, in- 
vincible. 



SECT. XVIII. — EVIL SPEAKING. 

1 Those persons who speak evil of others, have somedmas 
reason to repent very bitterly of their conduct: especially 

2 those persons who thus speak among strangers. The follow- 
ing is a striking case of this. 

8 At an assembly, a gentleman entered into conversation with 

4 a young nobleman near him. Being a stranger, he made 
several inquiries concerning the company, which were answer- 

5 ed with great politeness. At leng^ he said, ** Who is that 

6 fat sow at the other end of the room ?'* " That, sir," re- 
plied the young nobleman, " that fat sow is the Countess of 
D ; and I have the honor to be one of her little pigs." 

Definitions, Slc. — Define strangers, striking, assenMy, (is of psopls 
HKlenrtood after this word ?) politeness, Countess, 
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SECT. XIX. — A HAPPY REPLY. 

1 A VERY great lawyer was the son of very poor parents ; in 
fact he was the son of a barber ; but he had too much good 

2 sense, to feel any false shame on that account. We have 
heard it related of him, that when, in an early period of his 
professional career, a brother lawyer, with whom he happened 
to have a quarrel, had the bad taste to twit him on his origin, 
his manly and severe answer was, " Yes, sir, I am the son of 
a barber : if you liad been the son of a barber, you would 
have been a barber yourself." 

Dbfinitionb, &c — Define profesnonal, career, hid tatte, twit, origim, 
wutdy, severe, 9on, 



SECT. XX. AN ODD WAY OP ACCOUNTING POR LENGTH OF 

ROPE. 

1 An Irishman, who served on board a man-of-war in the 
capacity of waiter, was selected by one of the officers to haul 
m a tow-line of considerable length, which was towing over 

2 the side. After drawing in forty or fifty fathoms, which had 
put his patience severely to the proof, as well as every mus- 
cle of his arms, he muttered to himself, " Sure it is as long as 

3 to-day and to-morrow^ ! — ^It is a good week's work for any 
4 five in the ship*'! — Bad luck to the arm or leg, it will 
5 leave me at last^ ! — ^What ! 6 More of it yet ! 7 Och, mur- 
8 der ! the sea is mighty deep to be sure^ !" — ^After continuing 

in a Eomilar strain, and conceiving there was little probability 
of the completion of his labor, he suddenly stopped short, 
and, addressing the officer, exclaimed, " Bad manners to me, 
sir, if I do not think somebody has cut off the end of it' 1" 

DEFDrrnomi, &c.^-Man-of-war — a ship of war. Can yon tell why a ship 
if 80 called? Define capacity, selected, haul, tow-line, considerable, 
fathoms, proof, muscle, muttered, strain, (what other meanmg has this 
wind?) conceiving, probability, completion. 



SECT. XXI. THE HERMIT AND THE VISION. 

1 It is told of a religious recluse, who, in the early ages ci 
Christianity betook himself to a cave in Upper Egypt, whicli 
had been a depository for mummies, that lie YWi^l.\3aMK%» 
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morning, noon and night : eating only of the dates which 
some neighboring trees afforded, and drinking the water of 
the Nile. 

2 After this duty one day, he fell asleep, and the vision of 
an angel appeared to him in a dream, commanding him to 
arise, and cut down a neighboring palm-tree, and make a 
rope of its fibres ; and after it was done, the angel would ap- 

8 pear to him again. The hermit awoke and instantly ap^Jied 
himself to obey the vision. 

4 He travelled about, from place to place, many days before 
he could procure an axe ; and during this journey, he felt 

5 happier than he had been for many years. His prayers 
were now short and few^ ; but what they wanted in length 
and number, they out-measured in fervency. 

6 Having returned with his axe, he cut down the tree, and 
with much labor, and diligence during several days, prepared 
the fibres to make the rope, and after a continuance of daily 
occupation for some weeks, completed the command. 

7 The vision that night appeared to the hermit, as promised, 
and thus addressed Wm : " You are now no longer weary oi 

8 life, but happy. Know then, that man was made for labor i 
and prayer also is his duty : the one as well as the other, 

9 is essential to his well-being. Arise in the morning, take the 
cord, and with it, gird up thy loins, and go forth into thf 
world ; and let it be a memorial to thee of what God expects 
from man, if he would be blessed with happiness on earth.*' 

DfiFiNiTioNf, &e. — ^Define recluse, betook, depository, mummies, dates 
Where ia Upper Egypt ? what is the Nile ? Define vision, dream, arise, 
palm-tree, rope, JUnres, hermit, awoke, instantly, applied himself, travelled, 
axe, fervency, continuance, occupation, some. Command — L e. the thing 
commanded, promised. Define weary, happy, well-being, cord, memarialf 
expects, sMih, 

SECT. XXII. — HONESTT. 

Dr. Adam Clark was placed in early life with a Mr. 
1 Bennet, a hnen merchant of Colnune, in the north of Ire- 
land. 

Mr. Bennet and himself were one day engaged in prepar- 

2ing the linen for the great market in Dublin: measuring 

how many yards there were in each piece ; Adam layuig 

3 hold of one end, and Mr. Beuu«t of the other. They found 
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that one piece wanted a couple of inches to make a oom- 
plete yard at the end. 

4 " Come, Adam," sajrs Mr. B., " lay hold of the piece and 
pull against me^, and we shall soon make it come up to 

5 the yard^." Alasl he little knew whom he had to deal 

6 with. Adam dropped the linen on the ground, and stood 
and looked like one confounded. 

7 " What is the matter ?" said Mr. B. 

8 '* Sir," said he, ** I cannot do it : I think it is a wrong 
thing." 

"Nonsense," said Mr. B. : "it is done every day: it 

9 will not make the linen a hit the worse^ ; the process it has 
10 passed through has made it shrink a Httle. Come: take 

hold." 

1 1 " No," says he^ : " no^" 

Mr. B. being a very placid man, they entered into a dis- 
pute about this piece of linen, until at last, he was obliged 

12 to gi^ it up : it was a lost case : Adam would not consent 
to meddle with it: he thought it was not fair: his con- 
science was against it ; thus early showing that scrupulous 
honesty for which he was remarkable during life. 

Dbfinitions, &c. — Early life — ^there is one little word imderatood before 
early f and two between it and life : what are they ? Where and what m 
Ireland? Define linen, market. In what part^of Ireland is Dublin? 
Define measuring, yards, coy pie, complete, puU, deal, confounded, non* 
sense, shrink, placid, lost, meddle, fair, conscience, scrupulous honesty. 
This is being very honest indeed ! How many grains make a scruple ; 
how many scruples an ounce ! It will not cheat a man even out of a 
serupU / Dear scholar, is your honesty serupuUms ? 



SECT. XXIII. ^ABSENCE OF MIND. 

A VERY absent-mmded minister, finding his sight beginning 

1 to fail, bought a pair of spectacles ; and on the first day of 
using them, he preached for a brother minister ; when he 
was observed to have them at the top of his forehead 

2 during the whole sermon. " So you have taken, at last, to 
spectacles, doctor," said a friend after the service. " Yes," 

8 he replied ; " I found I could not do without them ; and I 
wonder now I never used them before to-day " 
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Definitions, &c. — Absent-minded — with the mind absent from tht 
present company or business. Define spectacles, minieter, observedt top, 
forehead, service. Is any thing understood between do and without 
them. 



SECT. XXIV. A NAUTICAL SERMON. 

When Mr. Whitefield preached before Jie seamen at New 
York, he addressed them in the following manner: " Well, 

1 my boys, we have a clear sky, and are making fine head- 
way over a smooth sea, before a light breeze, and we shaU 
soon lose sight of the land ; but what means this sudden 
lowering of the heavens ; and that dark cloud rising from 

2 beneath the western horizon ? Hark ! 3 Don't you hear 
distant thunder ? don't you see those flashes of Ughtning ? 

4 There is a storm gathering ! 5 Every man to his duty ! 
6 How the waves rise and dash against the ship ! 7 The air 

is dark I the tempest rages ! our masts are gone ! the ship 
8 is on her beam ends ! What next ?" ) 

It is said that the imsuspecting tars, reminded of their 
former perils on the deep, as if struck by tlie power of 

magic, rose, and with one voice, exclaimed, " Take to ths 



LONO-BOAT." 



DiFiNrrioNS, &c. — Define headway, light, (light, not heavy ? or light 
not dark ?) lowering, horizon, distant, thunder, flashes, lightning, storm^ 
gathering, waves, dash, air, dark, tempest, rages, masts, 

A ship is on her beam ends, when she is upset Recollect where all the 
beams of a ship end, and you will understand this. 

What must be supplied in Sent 5th, to make it complete ? 



SECT. XXV. THE FOOL's REPROOF. 

" There was a certain nobleman," says bishop Hall, " who 

1 kept a fool, to whom he one day gave a staff, with a charge 
to keep it, till he should meet with one who was a greater 

2 fool than himself. Not many years after, the nobleman fell 

3 sick, and did not expect to Uve. The fool came to see him. 

4 His sick lord said to him, " I must shortly leave you." — 

5 "And whither are you going ?" — 6 " Into another world." — 
1 ** And when will you come again ? 8 Within a month ?"— 
9 " No."— 10 " Witliin a year ?"— 11 " No."— 12 "When 

18 then ?"— " Never."— 14 " Never !" said the fool ; " and 



irlut provision liast thou made for tliy entertainment (herv 
lEvhither thou goest ?" — " Soaa at all" — 16 " Ko } none at 
Hall! Here, then, take my staff; fw, with all my folly, I 
ua not guilty of any such folly as this." 

DinnrKO, lus. — What l«a/wl7 It wu ionnailj oiataiuu; racp«r* 
MM cf hi^ rank to keep auh panom aboat them. What ■ a nM*m»» f 



SECT. XXVI. — HOW MOLLT HOSltfN SOT COAU. 

1 I WILL tell you of an occurrence at which you may Im 
iodined to smile ; but whether you snule or not, it is tnte, 

t and took place in the days of my youth. Not soon sliall I 
Sotgat UoUy Uortco. She was a poor woman, and in tha 

3 habit of applying in her difBculties to a fnend who waa 

4 better provided for than li^rself. This friend nsed to ad- 
vance her a sufGcieut sum of money to hny a load of coals. 

E Mol^ paid, for one load before she had the money for 
anothqr^S^ong a veiy upright woman. 
11 lw on one of these occauons tiiat Molly appUed aa 

5 usuaV. JU her friend to advance her the money for a load of 
coala ; ^frken to her great disappointment, she was refused 
the accustomed fovor. Some untoward circumstance or 

1 other had rather aeured the temper of her friend, or disabled 
her from advancing the money. " You must not come to 

8 me, Molly," said she, "for I have lent you money long 
enough ; and I can lend it to you no longer." 

This hasty reply overwhelmed Molly with constematioii ; 

9 for she knew no other friend in the world who would lend 

10 her the money. " What shall I do I" said the poor womi^ : 

11 " what shall I do I" " Do !" answered her friend, " why, 
go home, and fall down on your knees, and pray to Ood 
that he may proride for you ; for I tell you ag^, that I 
can provide for you no longer." Away went poor Molly, 

12 struck dumb by the angry manner of her friend, and the 
consciousness that she bad no means of procuring coals to 
make a fire. 

After turning the aff^ over and over again in her mind 

13 on her return home, there appeared no hope left ; and eh» 
began really to think of following her friend's advice; name- 
ly, to ask of Qod to do that for her, which no other friend 
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would do. Poor Molly had not been brought up in " th« 
14 fear of the Lord," and to put up a prayer waa a new thii^ 
to her ; bnt though she did not believe that putting up a 
prayer could be of the least advantage to her in her trouble, 
still, not knowing what else to do, she waa constrained to do 
Bomething, for her trouble was great, Up stairs she went; 
16 and kneehng down against the bed, she prayed to God as 
well as she could in her simple language, to befriend her in 
her extremity. 

While she was thus engaged, a loud rap at the door 

16 called her away from her devotions ; and when she eame 

down, to ber great surprise, there stood a. carman, Yith his 

whip in his hand, who told her that be bad brongbt ber a 

IT cart-load of coals. "A cort-lpa^ . <Mr co^ 1" etie4^/the 

18 astonished woman. " Whj^/'^lio an& theAi ? .-ngptty 

20 ca,inot be for me'." " ■^■bnt they are though," replied"" 

il the carman': "is not your name Mort^arf' "Yes, my 

name is Morton, sure enough" ; but 1 do-^Bt ld»w' who 

would send me a cart-load- of coaV," "tSIi^ou," sfdd 

S2 the carman, " the coals are for ]%u ; ;ind thei% is Bo use in 

makmg a fuss about them" : so mabe haste anj ^ot them 

in; for I have put tbem down at the door" ; anct the sooner 

you get tbem in the better." 

It was in vain that Molly eipressed ber dog^hts about the 

23 matter"; for the carman would have his way, and left ber 
to manage as she thought proper. 

Conscious that she had been praying that she might be 

24 assisted, she knew not what to think of it ; but as the car- 
man had left the coals, she set to work at last, and got the 
coals into the house : placing them up very closely together: 
this was a work of some time and great labor. 

2£> Scarcely had she finished her task, when back again came 

20 the carman. — " Why, mistress, the coals are not for you 

2"? after all !" " There now," said poor MoUy, quite frightened 

at what she had done : " I told you I knew the coals could 

not be for me, and you would have it that they were for 

nobody else." " Well, mistress, said the carman, it is no 

38 use talking about it now, for 1 tell you the coals are not 

youts : BO we must timtble them into the cart agtun as soon 

!w we can ; — hut let me see where you have put them." 

3t> Wlieu the carman saw the place into wlucb Molly had 
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crammed them, and how closely she had piled them up, 

he said it was folly to think of putting them into the cart 

again, for he was sure he had no time to do that^ : so he 

told her she must go along with him. 

Away went Molly Morton with a heavy heart along with 

^O the carman to the wharf the coals were sent from, to give a 

full and particular account of the transaction, and to prove 

that she had no dishonest intention in getting in the coals. 

After some inquhies, the owner of the coals, believing Molly 

SI to be an honest woman, agreed to trust her with them, on 

condition of her paying a certain sum every week This 

Molly very gladly undertook to do ; and she kept her word ; 

32 so that^'When the coals were paid for, the owner readily 

trttst<Sl' her. tviUi JO&Mfaer... load ; and with another; and 

jpothcr; aild by-and-by*1^ regularly supplied her with 

r Ads on the same tehns. 

. ... 

DuBtmiMM, iSLOvvDefiiie 0M|ltoTfnce» inclined. Took place — took a 
.events, J. e. occurred. ^ Better provided for — L e. by her 
Iher : on whom d^Lhaft bestowed more means of living 
willed — was qi^tmiom§0.. Advance— ioon, lend. Define 
Vodd that this Wqixf should mean honet^I Can any one tell 
U9ualt fa^OTt untoward, {not toward what you wish? 
ra^B^ wurtd, (What J^ a tweet temper ; and how comes it that 
^\4fl0^mpeit'Sour and another sweet ? Is it because they 
^negar?) hasty, overwhelmed, consternation, 
tirtuk dumb, corS^KUfness, affair, (what is meant by turning the affair 
^^ 1 Reflecting on it ?) advantage, constrained, simple, befriend, ex* 
tremity, (the end of all her means of living ?) rap, devotions, surprise, 
carman, whip. Yes, but they are though — ^Yes [they are, for I was 
^ered to bring them to you : you may say they are not, indeed,] but 
[yet] they are, though [you do say so.] There is no use — ^there is no 
advantage — it is useless, DeGnefuss, (is « both for you and me" under 
"tood after better m Sent 22d ?) Define vain, doubts, way, (will ?) manner 
Ff>per, conscious, task, quite, frightened, tumble in, crammed, wharj 
^count, transaction, prove, dishonest, intention, inquiries, ovoner, agreed 
^ trust, on [the] condition, gladly, paying, sum, kept her word, by-and 
hi regularly, terms 



'•fe,y 



SECT. XXVII. CLEON AND I. 

1 Cleon hath a million acres; 

Ne'er a one have I : 
Cleon dwelleth in a palaco; 
In a cottage I: 



Cle<m hatli a dozen fortonea ; 

Not a penny I ; 
Bnt the poorer of the twain, ii 

Cleon, and not I. 
9 Cleon, trne, poBaesseth acres. 

But the l^dscape I: 
Half the charms to me it yieldatb, 

Money cannot bay : 
Cleon harbors sloth and dulnesa ; 

Freshening vigor I ; 
He in velvet, I in fustjani 

!fficher man am L 
t Glecm is aslave to graddrv; ' 

Free as thought am I- 
Cleon fees a scorf'of doctors ; 

Need of nobe hava I : 
Wealth-eurrou^lBd, cai^- environed, 

^ Cleon fears fldiu^ ''.^ 
rfeatk may com^u^ll ind"Tjfe ready ^ 

i^ppier man am t« ' 

4 Cleon sees no chaiiBsu^aturt;. 

In a daisy I : ■,. 
Cleon hears no anatetn 

!« the sea and sky : 
Nature ^gs to me forever f /.^ 

Earnest listener I : ._; ^ - 

State for state, with all attendants, 

5 Who would change ? Not I. * ■' 
DiitNinow, ,^;-7-^n)Btw B mUlioa ? In what diSera a cottMje linm « 

[wUce ! Define tieam, aefet, landtcapej ciorm*, haTborrJfi§lk, duliitm, 
telvet, futtian, richer, tlare, 4H^*> iBealth-turraunied, ^i^^^nviroaed, 
vatHre, daisy, antittat, ua, (Jby. 



SECT. XXTIII. FROU WASHINGTON : TREASURY REPORT. 

1 Mil. Grkklkt writes that he haa received the Treasurer's 
Report; of which he sends th»following suDtmary, 

Mr. Walker requires for deflciencies in the apprA'priationa 
of last year, to June next, 413,932,735 : for the year com- 

Smenclu^ next June, 155,044,942: total, $Q».Ml,Qn. — Fw 




tbe miliUiy alone, he requires for deficieacieii to June, 184{k 
tS,902,4tO : for the arm; aeirice, from June '48 to June '4fl^ 
t3lMa,l58 ; fortifications, ordnance, ice., |1,678,S41 ; pen< 
aou, and arreor^^ea for do., $307,266 ; nary, for the yeax, 
&omJuiienext.tlO,905,6S4: total for military, tS4,6S0,4fi». 
^^Bnanam, ho. — Defioa trtatartr, d^fiatncki, appnprUtimu, mtU'. 
l"?. »TCy, tec, &C. 



SECT. XXIX. A GREAT TALKER. 

1 Whsh, for instance, she was sitting down, to work, ons 

might have beard I^r say, 0, ho I I fancy it is high time I 

S should he doing something 1 What would my mamma say, 

■btfuld she find me nDivg with my anns across, lolling on my 

S^lhewB? my stars !^iow much I have got to hem here! all 

Xt^ apron ! — But at wo'iat, I never let the grass grow under 

, dme, whgn I eat out, nnd Lshall soon have done. Ah ! there 

'( the eloci strikes ; gne, Jwo.'wiree, four, five, sii, seven, eight, 

f nine: Jfes;'poaittvelyi cine o'cloek! Well then, I have but two 

poor hours, before I^o'to mn^ : yet a dCal of business may 

1 Bb^ne In such a Icngtii uf timt^. Uanuna) when she ob- 

se^Wliow diligenf J havo been, will be sure to give me 

8 Bweetmvls. O ! what' pleasure I shall hAve in looking at 

Btbem! ^Nothing do T !of&like nice crisped almonds: not 

thati do not like egg-plums, preserved'; they are very good, 

to(^. for papa pojfped one into my mouth last Thursday, and 

then gave me a whole bag full ; but I thmk crisped almonds 

10 better. J should like to see Miss Winifred this morning^ : I 
would show her the fin^ew dress mamma has bought me. 

1 1 Wmifred is a funny UtUe gu-1 egijugh ! 1 2 I like her vastly. 
13 O I but ihe loves talking, and I da uot knowhow it happens, 

bat one cannot thrust a wonljc, when her clapper ia set a 
Ugoing. Whereismy thimblegoCRi? 15 Sister, have you seen 
16 my thimble ? Patty must have surely lost it for me, when 
17 she came to sweep the parlor. Itiaso like herl she is al- 
ls ways such a hair-brained creature! Who can work without 
19 a thimble ? I, at least, never take a stitch, if I mislay it ; 
for the needle pricks one^ finger, and one's finger bleeds, of 
coarse ; and then, besidte' the pwn it ^ves one, how one's 
iO work looks, when 'tia spotted with red marks ! Why, Patty I 
81 Patty ! where can yon be got to 1 Have you seen my thim* 



22 bU ? 0, no ! here it is ; and just as if the matter were c<«t' 
tiived on purpoae, at the bottom of my work-bag. 
DiruirrioNB, &C. — For inislance— /or txaiaph. The full eiptMriOD would 
ba, / givt thii /or on inttanee or an txampU, It eboald be inu4[«d u ■ 
parsDtheau : what ■ k parcnlhetit 7 (See Conna or Reading p. 193.} Sll> 
ting down — talcing a leal. Soma people uy atUing dmeit foi taking ■ 
■BBt : la that conectT whjr noti Higli time—fall time. What kind of a 
reeling ia eipreesed bjr the exclunatioiu 0,ho!? and by O my ifar* .' t De- 
fine fancy, aeroii, iotling, Aon, aprDn. (What ia undetBloDd before all (Aia 
apron?) I never lei the gra« grow unJar me — I ataayi /o/osl. What 
■ nnderatood between ta and miuic in sentence GthT Poor houiB — liort 
lioun. DeSne MiaittmeaU, critped, popped, fuitny, (Aruat ^Vhat k a 
clapper ; and what ia called a clapper in aentence-I3 1 Define neeep, par- 
lor, thimiU, liiich, miilay, ntedU, tfotled, ^hrki. , , 

SECT. 3XX. — A misBANlfil Confession. 

1 I NBVBR undertook but once, to set sit naught the autliortCj 

2 of my wife. You know her way' ; goo!, quidt* but detcr- 

3 mined as ever was. Just after Ve ig^e mAr^'a' and all wb^ 
going nice and cozy, she got me mtoa liabit of doing all tKe 

4 chnming. Sbo never asked -me to da it, you kitDW, but Jfcen 
she — ^why it was done just in Ats way. She Eiiualia|^eiik- 

A fast rather before me one morniiig,Snd slipping idKy from 

the table she filled the chum with t^eam, and seti^ust whera 

6 I couldn't help seeing what it wanted. So I took hold rcgu- 

1 larly enough, and cbumed till the butter came. She did not 

thank me, hut looked so nice and sweet about it, that I felt 

8 well paid. Well, when the next churning ^ay came along, 
she did the same thmg ; and I followed suit and fetched the 

9 butter. Again and again it waa done just bo ; and I was 

10 regular!}' in for it every time. Not a word B^d, yon know 
of course. Well, by-and-by, this began to be rather irk- 

11 Borne : I wished she should just ask me, but she Ecrer did, 
and I couldn't aay any thing about it to save my life ; and so 

12 on we went. At last I made a resolve that I would not 
churn another time, unless she asked me. Chnming dav 

13 came, and when my breakfast {she always got nice break- 
fasts) when that was swallowed, there stood the chum. I 

14 got up, and standing a few minutes, just to pve her a chance, 
IB put on my hat and walked out doors. I stopped in the yard 

to give her time to call me, but not a word said she, and so, 
16 with a palpitating b«art I moved on. I went down town, up 



A uusuand's confession 20 

town, and all over town ; and my foot was as restless as was 
that of Noah's dove. I felt as if I had done a wrong : I 

17 didn't exactly feel how, but there was an indescribable sen- 
sation of guilt resting on me all the forenoon. It seemed as 

18 if dinner-time never would come ; and as for going home, one 
minute before dinner, I woidd as soon have had my ears ofL 

19 So I went fretting and moping aroimd town till dinner hour 

20 came. Home I went, feeling very much as a criminal must 
when the jury is out, having in their hands his destiny : life 

21 or death. I couldn't make up my mind exactly how she 

22 would meet me, but some Mnd of a storm I expected. ''Vill 
you believe it ? ^he^ never greeted me with a sweeter smile ; 

23 never hsA a-better diiuier forme than on that day ; but there 
stood tbft-d||p^» jnst where I left it ! Not a word was said^ ; 

24^1gj|^confomid^y ct^t up, and every mouthful of that din- 
dV* seemed as if it would choke me. She didn't pay any 
25 regard to it, -however, but went on just as if nothing had 
ippened. I^efore dinner -was over I had again resolved, 
shoving back my chair, I marched to the chum, and 
^t at it just in the old way. Splash, drip, rattle, splash; 
28 1 tept it n^,^^j^ if in spite, the butter never was so long 
29 coming. I 9ap|osed that the cream standing so long had 
80 got warm ; and so I redoubled my efforts. Obstinate mat- 
ter^ ; the afternoon wore away while I was churning. I 

31 paused at last, from real exhaustion ; when she spoke foi 
the first time : " Come, Tom, my dear, you have rattled that 
BUTTERMILK quite long enftugh, if it's only for fun you are 

32 doing it^ !" 1 knew how it was in a flash. She brought the 
S3 butter in the forenoon, and left the chum standing with the 
34 buttermilk in, for me to exercise with. I never set up for 

myself in household matters after that^. 

DsFDirrioNs, &c. — To set at nanght — to defy or rensL Pehne nice, 
cozy, churning, breakfast, rather, slipping away, cream. Followed suit 
^^id as before. Define fetched, by-and-by, irksome, chance, indescriba* 
Sle, sensation, palpitating, guUt, fretting, moping, criminal, destiny, 
splash, drip, rattle, in spite, redoubled, wore away, paused, exhaustion, 
in a flash. Set up for myself — acted independently, without taking 
advice, . 

Understand any person between as and ever in Sent 2d, and cut b^ 
tveen ears and off *n Sent 18th. 

8* 





30 THEY ARB «ONB 

SECT. XXXI. — TEN RULES TO BE OBSERVED IN PRACTICAL 

LIFE. 

Tbx following rules were given by the late Mr. Jeffersou, in a 
letter of advice to his namesake, Thomas Jefiferson Smith, in 
1825: 

1. Never put oflf till to-morrow what you can do to-day; 

2. Never trouble others for what you can do yourself; 

3. Never spend your money before you have it ; 

4. Never buy what you do not want because it is cheap ; 

5. Pride costs us more than himger, thirst, and xold ; 

6. We never repent of having eaten too little ; 

7. Nothing is troublesome that we do willingly ; 

8. How much pains have those ewls cost us vhich never 
happened ; 

9. Take things always by their smooth la^HK; , ^. . 

10. When angry, coimt ten before you speak: if veryH^pyy 
a himdred. 

DsjiNrnoNB, 6lc. — Give the meaning of rules, advics, late, (by him who ^ 
was lately,) namesake, never, off, cheap, pride, hunger, ihirst,^UL 
What is the meaning of the ninth rale? That we should npt take^iPui 
bv the horns? Who wrote our Declaration of Ind^eadence ? 

SECT. XXXII. — THEY ARE GONE. 

1 Ah ! where are they who heard, in former hours. 
The voice of song in these neglected bowers ? 

2 They are gone : they're all gone ! 

8 The youth, who told his pain in such sweet tone. 
That all who heard him wished his pain their own— 
He is gone : he is gone ! 

4 And she who, while he sung, sat listening by. 

And thought, to strains like these 'twere sweet to die-^ 
She is gone : she, too, is gone ! 

5 T is thus, in futiu*e hours, some bard will say 
Of her who hears, and him who sings this lay : 

They are gone : they both are gone ! 

DiFiNrnoNB, &LC, — Define former, song, bowers, neglected, strains, 
listening, bard, both. At the colon in the middle of the 3d, 6th, 9th and 
13th lines pause longer than usual ; and let the delivery before and after M 
in a deep tone of awe. 



▲bVENTURB WITH a BEAR. INDIAN SAUACITST. 3] 

SECT. XXXIII. — ADVENTURE WITH A BEAR. 

1 The Kennebec Journal relates a story of a land speculator, 
who while hunting for a timber lot, climbed .up on the stimip 
6f a tree, which, having been cut in a very deep snow, was 
2 about nine feet high. His object was to attain a position 
where he could see all the pine trees near by, and to look for 
a navigable stream to float his logs. The stump was hol- 
low ; but our land buyer was so mtent upon the fortune he 
d expected to make, that he became careless of his footing, 
like the milkmaid in the fable, and, in the midst of his golden 
visions, stepped backward and fell plump into the hollow 
4 tree. In vain he tried to ascend. 5 There he was pent up, 

6 with not a living soul in ten miles of him. His horrid fate 

7 seemed inevitable. He thought no more of bonded lands, 
but abandoned himself to despair, and a lingering death by 

8 starvation. The wind sighed mournfully among the trees, 
whose branches waved over the inaccessible mouth of his 

9 wooden cavern. No other sound was heard, from man or 
beast or bird, when suddenly he was aroused by a scratching 

10 outside. The next moment the hole above him was darkened 

11 by some dense body descending towards him. It proved to 
be an enormous black bear. As soon as the shaggy rump 

12 of the animal came within reach of our hero, he grasped the 
long hair firmly with both hands. Bruin, not knowing what 

18 sort of a bedfellow he had to deal with, scratched with all 
his might for the top of the stump, and drew the land buyer 
up with him. 

Dbiinitionb, &rC. — Define tpeeulator, navigable stream, stump, hollow, 
intent, footing, golden visions, inevitable, bonded, abandoned, lingering, 
starvation, mournfully, inaccessible, cavern, aroused, dense, descending, 
t^Mggi/, bedfeUoto. In, in sent. 5th — ^within* 



SECT. XXXIV. — INDIAN SAGACITY. 

1 An Indian, upon his return home to his hut one day, dis- 
covered that his venison, which had been hung up to dry, had 
been stolen. After going some distance, he met some per- 

2 sons, of whom he inquired if they had seen a little, old, 
white man, with a short gun, accompanied by a small dog 
with a bob-tail. They replied in the affirmative ; and, upon 

8 the Indian's assuring them that thd man th\i& dft&ctvb^bui 



8d INDIAN HONESTY. 

stolen his venison, they desu*ed to be informed how he was 
able to give such a minute description of a person whom he 
4 had not seen. The Indian answered thus : 

" The thief I knv>w is a little man, by his having made a 
pile of stones in oruer to reach the venison, from the height 
I hung it standing on the ground : that he is an old man, I 
know by his shore steps ; which I have traced over the dead 
leaves in the woods : that he is a white man, I know by his 
turning out his toes when he walks ; which an Indian never 
does : his gun I know to be short, by the mark which the 
muzzle made by rubbing the bark of the tree on which it 
leaned : that the dog is small, I know by his tracks : that he 
has a bob-tail, I discovered by the mark of it in the dust 
where he was sitting at the time his master was taking down 
the meat." 

Dbfinitionb, Slc^ — ^What is meant by Indian here ? Is not that name 
pven to other people? Define Aom«, venison, stolen, accompanied, bob" 
tail, affirmative, described, traced, muzzle. 



SECT. XXXV. INDIAN HONESTY. 

1 One day, an Indian solicited a little tobacco of a white 

2 man, to fill his pipe. Having some loose in his pocket, the 

8 white man gave him a handful. The next day the Indian 
returned in search of the man who had given him the 
tobacco. 

4 "I wish to see him," said the Indian. 

6 " Why so ?" inquired some one. 

6 " Why, I find money with the tobacco." 

7 " Well ! what of that ? 8 Keep it : it was given to you." 

9 ** Ah !" said the Indian, shaking his head, " I got good 

10 man and bad man here," pomting to his breast. '* Good 
man say, ' Money not yours ; you must return it :' bad man 

11 say, *^Tis yours; it was given to you.* Good man say, 

1 2 ' That not right : tobaccojOMO^ ; mowey not yours.' Bad ma 

13 say, ' Never mind^; nobody know it'; go buy rum.' Good 

14 man say, ' Oh no' ; no such thing.' So poor Indian know 
16 not what to do. Me lie down to sleep, but no sleep : good 
16 man and bad man talk all night, and trouble me. So now, 

me bring money back : now, me feel good." 

. Dbvinitions, &C. — Define solicited, little, (what must we undentand 
this word and tobacco? quantity of?) handful, pocket fmomsyt 



▲ MXW WAT TO REPAOYI. 38 

nokod^. What m the difference between a good man and a bad nutn 7 
What does the Indian mean by them in this instance 7 What does so 
itand for in sentence 5th ? Of that, in sentence 7th T 



SECT. XXXVI. — A NEW WAY TO REPROTE. 

1 The late Mr. Harvey's method of instructing young peo- 
ple was such, that while it afforded profit to them, it was a 
means of reproof to others. 

Some of his people having lain abed on a Sunday mom- 

2 ing longer than he approved, and others having been busy 
in foddering their cattle, when he was coming to church, and 
several having frequented the alehouse, he thus catechised 

8 one of the children before the congregt^tion. " Repeat to 

4 me the fourth commandment." It was repeated. " Now, 

5 little man, do you imderstand the meaning of this com- 
mandment V 

6 " Yes, sir." 

" Then, if you do, you will be able to answer me these 
*I questions : ' Do those keep holy the Sabbath-day who lie m 
bed till eight or nine o'clock in the morning, instead of rising 
to say their prayers and read the Bible V " 

8 " No, sir." 

9 " Do those keep the Sabbath, who fodder their cattle 
when other people are going to church ?" 

10 "No, sir." 

11 " Does Almighty God bless such people as go to ale 
houses, and do not mind the instruction of their ministers ?" 

12 " No, sm" 

" Do not those who love God, read their Bible to thei^- 

13 families, (particularly on Sunday evenings,) and have prayen 
every morning and night in their houses ?" 

14 " Yes, sir." 

A great many such pertinent and familiar questions he 

15 would frequently ask, in the most enga^ng manner, on 
every part of the catechism, as he thought most profitable 
for his people. 

Pbfinitionb, &C. — Give the meaning of instructing, profit, meant, re- 
proof, abed, approved, foddering, cattle, frequented, catechised, congrega* 
Uaut little man, (has it the usual meaning?) underhand, inMtead. MThat 
b the meaning of yes and no, in each case T 



84 TRUB COURAGE. — GOSSIPS 

SECT. XXXVII. TRUE COURAGE. 

1 "Coward^! coward^'!" said James Lawton to Edward 
WilkinSy as he pointed his finger at him. Edward's face 

2 turned very red, and the tears started in his eyes as he said, 
" James Lawton, don't call me a coward^." 

3 u Why do you not fight John Taylor, then, when he dares 

4 you ? I would not be dared by any boy." " He is 

5 afraid," said Charles Jones, as he put his finger in his eye 
and pretended to cry. " I am not afraid," said Edward * 

6 and he looked as if he was almost ready to give up ; for 
John Taylor came forward and said, " Come on then, and 
show that you are not afraid." 

*I A gentleman passing by said, " Why do you not fight the 

8 boy ? Tell me the reason." 9 The boys all stood still, while 

Edward said, " I will not do a wicked thing. Sir, if they do 

10 call me coward." ** That is right, my noble boy," said the 
gentleman. '* If you fight with that boy, you really dis- 

11 grace yourself, and will show that you are more afraid of 
the laugh and ridicule of your companions than of the 

12 commandments of God. It is more honorable to bear an 
insult with meekness, than to fight about it. Beasts and 
brutes which have no reason, know of no other way to 
avenge themselves ; but God has given you imderstanding ; 

18 and though it may be hard to be called a coward, and to 
submit to indignity and insults, yet remember the saying of 
the wise man : "He that ruleth his smrit is greater than he 
that taketh a city.' " 

DsFiNrrioNS, &^. — Coward : what does it mean ? Was Christ a cowaid 
because he wouldn't fight ? Define dare, pretended, forward, disgrace^ 
ridicule, honorable, insult, avenge. What is the Kfierence between a 
hamlet, village, town, and city 7 



SECT. XXXVIII. — GOSSIPS. 

Ik 1709, the government of St. Helena passed the follow- 
ing law : " Whereas several idle, gossiping women make it 
their business to go from house to house about this island, 
inventing and spreading false and scandalous reports of the 
good people thereof, and thereby sow discord and debate 
among neighbors, and often between men and their wives 
to the great grief and trouble of all good people, and to thi 



A 8ABBATH-BRBAKSR SILBNCED. 85 

utter eztingiiisluiig of all friendship, amity, and good neigh- 
borhood'; therefore, for the punishment and suppression 
whereof, and to the intent that all strife may be endui, 
charity revived, and friendship continued, we do order, that 
¥ any women from henceforth shall be convicted of tale- 
bearing, mischief-making, scolding, or any other notorioos 
vices, they shall be punished by ducking or whipping, or 
such other punishment as their crimes or transgressions shall 
deserve, or the governor and council shall think fit" 

Dirannoics, &c. — ^Wkera k Ihe island of St Helena? What remark* 
aUe man died there after long imprisonment? Define law, wkenut^ 
menting, discord, debate, extinguishing, amity, therefore, whereof, eom^ 
neted, ducking, (does this mean, to nuike any one do like a duckf) 
crtmet, tranegreesione. What is a governor 7 



SECT. XTXTT. A BEB IK DEFENCE OF HIS PROPERTT. 

1 ** What is the matter, my son ? 2 Have you hurt you ?** 

3 — " A bumblebee stung me right here on my lip I — ^I wish 
he was dead !— oh, how my lip does ache !" — 

4 " This is bad indeed ; but how came he to sting you ?" — 
6 " I found his nest, and just went to get the honey, and he 

came straight up in my face and stung me." — 

6 " Well now, my son, I am very sorry that you are hurt^' ; 
your lip indeed looks very bad^', and I have no doubt that it 
aches sadly^' ; but can you really blame the bee so much as. 
you ought to blame yourself? You knew that the bees 

' would defend their nest if they could^' ; and if you had felt 
kindly towards them, should you not have thought it cruel 

7 to take their honey, when you did not need it ? You was 
very selfish; and that is the reason why you have been 
stimg. — ^And you wish him dead ! Is that a kind wish ? 
Nay' ; is it not a very wicked wish ? For shame ! for shame !" 

DsFurrnoNS, &c. — Define matter, (i. e. about which you are crying,) hurt, 
kumblebee, (what is the difference between this and a honey-bee?) lip, dead, 
ache, eting, fourntf nest, honey, face, eorry, blame, bee, defend, kindly, 
cruel, selfish, reason, shame, (i. e. your conduct is good cause for shame.) 



XL. A SABBATH-BREAKER SILBNCED. 

A PIOUS, poor old man, in reasoning with a sabbath* 
1 breaker, said, " Suppose, now, I had seven shillmgs ; and 
suppose I met a man, and gave him &Vx dQSfiix^p It^'j ^seq^. 



86 HOW TO PAY FOR A FARM. 

of the seven : what would you say to that ?" — " Why, 1 

2 should say, you were very kind ; and that the man ought to 

3 be thankfuL" — " Well, suppose he was to knock me down 

4 and rob me of the other shiUmg : what then ?" — " Why, then 
he would deserve hangmg." — " Well, now this is your case : 
* Thou art the man :* God has freely given you six days to 

5 work and earn your bread, and the seventh he has kept for 
himself ; and he commands us to keep it holy but you, not 
satisfied with the six days God has given, rob him of the' sev- 

6 enth : what, then, do you deserve.?" The man was silenced. 

DBmrrnoNB, &ed — ^Define p%ou9, poor, old, reasoning, Mupposg, metf 
freely, kind, thankful, hanging, earn, roh, deserve, commands, holy» 
iUeneed. * 



SECT. XLI. HOW TO PAY FOR A FARM. 

A MAN in the town of D. some twenty years ago went to 

1 a merchant in Portsmouth, N. H., who was also president 
of a bank, and stated that he hved on a farm, the home 
of his fathers, which had descended to him by right of 
inheritance ; that this his only property, worth two thousand 
dollars, was mortgaged for one thousand to a merciless 
creditor ; and that the time of redemption would be out in a 

2 week. He closed by asking a loan to the amount of his debt ; 
for which he offered to remortgage his farm. 

Mer. " I have no money to spare ; and if I could relieve 

3 you now, a similar difficulty would probably arise in a year 
or two^" 

4 Far. "No^; I would make every exertion: I think I 
could clear it.*'' 

Mer, " Well, if you will obey my directions, I can put you 

5 in a way to get the money ; but it will require the greatest 
prudence and resolution^. If you can get a good endorser 

6 on a note, you shall have money from the bank ; and you 
can mortgage your farm to the endorser for his security. 

7 You must pay in one hundred dollars every sixty days. 

8 Can you do it ?" 

9 Far, " I can get Mr. Bell for endorser^ ; and I can raise* 
the hundred dollars for every payment except the first." 

10 Mer. "Then borrow a hundred dollars more than you 

11 want, and let it lie in the bank. You will lose only one 
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dollar interest. But mind : in order to get along you must 

12 spend nothing^ ; buy nothing : make a box to hold all the 
money you get, as a sacred deposite." 

13 He departed. 14 The note was discounted, and the pay- 
ment punctually made. In something more than two years, 

15 he came again into the store of the merchant, and excl^' 
" / am a free man : I do not owe any man ten doll 

16 but look at me.*' He was imbrowned with labor; 
his clothes from head to foot, were a tissue of dams and 

17 patches. " My wife looks worse than I do." 18 " So you 

19 have cleared the farm," said the merchant. " Yes," answer- 
ed he, " and now / know how to get another^ 

Dbvinitionb, 6ui, — Where is Portsmonth ? What is a hank 7 a |ire«t* 
dent of a bank 7 a merchant 7 a farm 7 right of inheritance 7 mortgaged 7 
merciless 7 creditor 7 redemption 7 prudence 7 resolution 7 endorser 7 <2e* 
posite 7 discounted 7 punctual 7 imbrowned 7 tissue 7 cleared the farm 7 

07 Take care to terminate sent 3d, and sent 4th with the bend, that 
is, with the voice turned slightly upward, (see Part 3^) or you will not 
Bxpress the sense. These sentences are both fragments : a reason for the 
remark in each is understood. Supply it, if you can. 



SECT. XLII. MEN WOULD BE REMEMBERED AFTER DEATH. 

1 When life's false oracles, no more replying 

To baffled hope, shall mock thy weary quest. 
When in the grave's cold shadow calmly lying, 
This heart at last has found its earthly rest, 

How will ye think of me ? 
% Oh ! gentle friends ! 

. How will ye think of me ? 

8 Will ye, forgetting every wayward feeling, 

Bemember only that I loved ye well ; 
Till o'er your souls that " late remorse" is stealing 
Whose voiceless anguish only tears can tell ? 

4 Will ye thus think of me ? 

5 Oh ! gentle friends ! 

Will ye thus think of me ? 

DEFunnoNS, &c. — Define oracles, baffled, shadow, calmly, quests |T<nN^ 
•(^laority voiceless, anguish. 



88 LONGBTITT. — NEW USB FOR A PUMPKIN. 

SECT. XLIII. LONGETITY. 

It is stated in the Warsaw Gazette, that a shepherd named 

1 Demetrius Grabowsky, died a short time since at Potorski, 
on the frontiers of Lithuania, at the great age of 169 years. 

2 JenkiDs, the oldest man on record in England, lived exactly 

3 as long as the Polish shepherd. Old Parr reached 152 

4 years. It is said that Grabowsky has left a son who is now 

5 120 years old. A female died lately in Poland aged 124. 
Joseph Ram, a negro, affords the most extraordinary recent 

6 instance of longevity, next to Grabowsky : he died at the 
age of 146. 

Sur John Sinclair, in his " Code of Health and Longevity," 
has stated that all of a great number of very old persons, 

? whom he questioned, were aUke only in ttoo particulars : 
they were descended from parents of good constitutions, 
and — they toere early risers. Another fact may be stated, to 

8 which there are few exceptions : nearly all the well-aflirmed 

instances of longevity have been among persons, who have 

lived and died po6r. 

Definitions, &c. — Longevity — long-living. Where is Warsaw ? Lithu- 
ania? Define frontierSf on record, shepherdf negro^ recent, instance 
txceptions, welUaffirmed. 



SECT. XLIV. — NEW USE FOR A PUMPKIN. 

« 

Happening one day to pass by the open door of a room 
where his daughters and some young friends were assembled, 

1 the Rev. Mr. Haynes thought, from what he overheard, that 
they were making too free with the characters of their 
neighbors ; and after their visitors had departed he gave his 

2 children a lecture on the sinfulness of scandal. They an 

3 swered, " But, father, what shall we talk about ? We must 

4 talk of something'." " If you can do nothing else," said he, 

5 " get a pumpkin and roll it about. That, at least, will be 
innocent diversion." 

A short tune afterward an association of ministers met fit 
his house ; and during the evening, discussions upon some 

6 points of Christian doctrine were earnest ; and their voices 
were so loud as to indicate some danger of losing the Chris- 
tian temper; when his oldest daughter, overhearing them, 
procured a pumpkin, entered the room, gave it to her £Eiiher» 
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and said, " There, father, roll it about : roll it about." Mr. 
1 Hajnes was obliged to explain ; and good-humor was in- 
stantly restored. 

Dkhnitions, &c. — Give the meaning of happen, pass, door, room, 
where, assembled, friends, character, neighbors, visitors, lecture, sinful' 
ness, scandal, diversion, &c. What is the difference between heard and 
sverheard ? What is a pumpkin 7 Undenatand *' and nid. That ia all very 
well indeed," before But in Sent 2d. What ia understood after explain in 
Sent 7th ? A reason for '* talking of something" is undentood after ** iomc- 
thing" in Sent 3d: what is it? 



SECT. XLV. IMPLICIT FAITH ; OR FAITH WITHOUT REASON. 

1 One who examined an ignorant collier on his religious 

2 principles, asked him what it was that he believed. He 

3 answered, " I believe what the church believes." The other 

4 rejoined, " What, then, does the church believe ?" He 
replied readily, " The church believes what I beheve." 

5 The other, desirous, if possible, to bring him to particulars, 

6 once more resumed his inquiries. " Tell me, then, I pray 
you : what is it which you and thcf^hurch both believe ?" 

7" Why, truly, Sir," replied the collier, "jthe church and I 
both — believe the same thing." 

DiFiNiTioNS, Slc. — ^What is an implicit faith ? a collier ? the church ? 
Define believe, readily, desirous, possible, resumed, inquiries, truly, thing 



SECT. XLTI. SIZE OF A WHALE. 

In the year 182Y, a whale was found dead on the coast 

1 of Belgiimi, in Europe, which was taken up by some fisher- 
men and carried to Ostend, and dissected and examined. 

2 It was supposed to be 900 or 1000 years old. 3 The fol- 
lowing were the dimensions, weight, Sec, <&c., of this huge 
animal: 

FEET. 

Total length 95. 

Breadth 18. 

Length of the head 22. 

Height of the cranium 4^. 

Length of the back bone 69^, 

Length of ribs 9. 

Length of fins \^\« 



40 A JOKB. — THB BEE AND THE FLT. 

FEET. 

Width of the tail 22i^. 

Length of ditto 3. 

Weight, when found, 249 tons ; or 480,000 pounds ; quj 
tity of oil extracted, 4000 gallons ; or 40,000 pounds. 

DEriNiTioNS, d&c — Where is Europe ? Belgium ? Ostend ? Define € 
Bteted, examined, supposed, following, dimensions, dead, coast, Jishem> 
What do you mean by length, breadth, height, width, weight ? 

O* All the items in this and similar sections sh^Jild be read just as 
« they succeeded each other in the usual manner instead of being arranj 
in columns ; thus : Total length [was] 95 feet j total breadth [was] 18 fe 
length of the head [was] 22 feet ; &c. Supply all words necessary to 
sense. 



SECT. XLVII. A JOKE. 

1 A COUPLE of jolly sailors just landed in New York, sav 
couple of men employed in pumping the water out ol 

2 cellar. " Halloo, Tom," says one f)f them. 3 " What 
4 it ?" says Tom. " Why," says he, " New York has spni 

a leak ; and they ifre pmnping it out." 

DsFiif moNS, &c.-^This Section is headed thus : " Section 47. A jok 
If this was expressed fully, it would read thus : '* This is Section foi 
seventh ; and it contains [or it treats of ] a joke." Let the pupil in ev 
ease express the titles of sections fully, and also let him learn to supply i 
word or part of a sentence necessary to the sense, in the sections th< 
lelvea 



SECT. XLVIII. THB BEE AND THE FLY. 

1 The bee one sunny day did spy 
Near to her hive a little fly ; 
And thus she said, in angry tone : 

.- " You little buzzing wretch, begone ! 

2 It ill becomes you, little elf. 

With queens of air to mix yourself." 
i " You're right," replied the fly quite coldly^ ; 

" One surely must act very boldly 
Ever to have an inclination 
To venture near so fierce a nation 
As yours''.*' 
4 Then thus replied the bee : 

I " No nation is more wise than we : 
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We have good laws and sunny hours : 
We get the honey from the flowers ; 
While you do naught but buzz and flirt, 
And seek your living in the diit. 

5 Out from my presence, foolish fly : 
No more presume to venture nigh." 

6 The fly replied, " We don't live nice. 
But poverty is not a vice : 

You gather honey which is sweet, 
And which is thought so good to eat^ ; 
But ever bitter, is your heart. 
And who provokes you, finds your dart. 
1 'Tis best to have some moderation^ ; 

Although not quite so toise a nation." 

Dbfinitions, &C. — Give the meaning of spy, hive, thus, angry, huxxing^ 
iU, wretch, elf, queen, surely, boldly, fierce, nation, bee, (how many kindi 
of bees have you seen?) flirt, poverty, vice, nice, dart What is nndtfi 
itood after yours at the end of Sentence 3d 7 Ailer nation at the end o* 
Sentence 7th ? j^ 



8BCT. XLIX. THE •CONSEQUENCE OF SEEING MUCH WICK 

EDNESS. 

What scenes of sabbath-breaking have I witnessed from 
my room ! how many young men have I seen strolling the 
streets, conversing on the lightest and most fooHsh subjects, 

1 smoking, swearing, and reeling to and fro like drunken men ! 
kow often have I witnessed, on other days, scenes at which 
goodness and purity must shudder ! how often have I seen, 
(how could I help it ?) such vice as few places in the world, 
(I hope so, at least^ can afford ! 

2 You will say, " But you were not injured by the vices of 
8 others^ : you were not obliged to join them''." No, I was 
4 not obliged, but I was injured. It could not have been 
fi otherwise. No boy, of eighteen or twenty, let his habits be 

ever so well established, can witness such things iminjured. 
^ He may think so' ; and even his friends, may think so. 
* Some people think the army, the navy, or the city, a good 
8 school for the young^ ! Alas ! what a mistake ! and how 

Bttany thousands it has ruined! No d:ubt some are made 
•better men by any or all of these tl.tiga'; yasl ^ Vf»» 

4* 



48 BE SATISFIED ; OR, ALL WILL YET BB WELL. 

children are hardened by being plunged, from early birth, 
in the coldest water, even in winter; but in either case, 
where good is done once, evil is done ten, fifteen, or twentj 
10 times. There is evil enough to try the child's character a1 
home, in the country, without sending him to a city or else- 
where, unless we are obliged to do so. 

Definitions, &c. — Give the meaning of tabbath-hreakingf 9tr9llingi 
conversing, reeling, shudder. Habits — ^particular ways of thinking, feel* 
ing, or acting to which we have become addicted, or accustomed by in* 
diligence. What kind of feeling is expressed by the word a2a« in Sent 
8th? Give the meaning of elsewhere and unless in Sent 10th. 



SECT. L. GREAT EVENTS FROM SLIGHT CAUSES. 

1 A FLY or an atom may set in motion a train of intermediate 
causes, which shall produce a revolution in a kingdom. 

2 Any one of a thousand incidents, might have cut ofif Alex- 
ander of Greece, in his cradle. But if Alexander had died 

3 in infancy, or had livec^ single day longer than he did, i1 
might have put another face on all the following history of 
the world. 

A spectacle-maker's boy, amusing himself in his father^a 

4 shop, by holding two glasses between his finger and his 
thumb, and varying their distance, perceived the weather- 
cock of the church spire, opposite to him, much larger than 
ordinary, and apparently much nearer, and turned upside 
down. This excited the wonder of the father, and led him 

5 to additional experiments ; and these resulted in that aston- 
ishing mstrument, the telescope^ as invented by Galileo, and 
perfected by HersoheL 

Definitions, &c« — Define atom, intermediate, revolution, incidents: 
vire, telescope, - Who was Alexander? Galileo? HerschelT 



SECT. LI. BE SATISFIED ; OR, ALL WILL YET BE WELL. 

1 Oh, what a piece of service should I render you, if 1 

2 could prevail on you to be satisfied ! This would do more 
toward making you happy, than if I could give you the 

I mines of Mexico. More peace, more heart's repose, more 

real jioy, would flow from such a source, than you could 

i ^tabx from the possession of a world. But though I may 
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not be able to give you such a precious treasure, I will still 

urge upon you the advantages of being satisfied, and of 

hoping that all will yet he well. 

5 I once knew a very rich, wise, and aged woman, who 

6Uved in an almshouse. "What!'* say you. 7 "Lived in 

8 an almshouse ! That can be no proof of her wisdom''. 

9 If she were really rich, why did she not dwell in a habita- 

10 tion of her own, like other rich people ?" Ay, but, my 
friends, you are forgetting that 

True riches are they, which pass not away ; 
And true wisdom, the fear of the Lord. 

Rebecca Roberts, it is true, had neither houses nor lands^ ; 

11 and if she had any money, she kept it very snugly ; for I 
never knew her to possess more than a few shillings before- 

12 hand in her life; yet for all this, Rebecca was rich. Though 
she had neither mansions nor money, she was satisfied 

13 without them : this satisfaction was her riches. In eveiy 
joy, and in every sorrow, she believed that all would yet he 
well. 

Definitions, &c^ — ^What feeling do you express oy the word oh at the 
beginnmg of this Section ? Give the meaning of the word satisfied, more, 
toward, mines, peace, repose, real, world, treasure, advantages, alms^ 
house, habitation, forgetting. Where is Mexico ? 

■'What! say you," Sent 6th, and *< Lived, ^c," Sent 7th, should 
both be delivered with the upward blide. 



SECT. LII. A CURIOUS CALCULATION. 

1 What is a billion ? 2 The reply is very simple : a millioa 

3 times a million. This is quickly written, and more quickly 

4 still pronounced. But no man is able to count it. You 
count 160 or 170 a minute, but let us even suppose that 

5 you may go as far as 200 : then an hour will produce 
12,000, a day^ 288,000, and a year, 365 days, (for every 
four years you may rest from counting, during leap year,) 
105,120,000. Let us suppose now, that Adatn, at the be- 

6 ginning of his existence, had begun to coimt, had continued 
to do so, and was coimting still : he would not even now, 
according to the usually supposed age of our globe, have 
counted near enough. For to count a billion, he would re* 

Touire 9,512 years, 34 days, 5 hours, and 2^0 ims^\j^^f> ^ 



44 RIGHT WAY AND WRONG WAY. 

cording to the rule taken above. Now supposing we were 
8 to allow the poor counter 12 hours daily for rest, eating 
and sleeping, he would need 19,024 years, 69 da3rs, 10 
hours, and 40 minutes. 

Dbfinitionb, 6lc. — ^Define simpht able, count, quickly, rest, leap year, 
globe, (why is the earth called a globe?) Who was Adam? Was he an 
American? 



SECT. LIII. RIGHT WAY AND WRONG WaY. 

1 " The Turks differ from the Franks," says Dr. Walsh, 
" in their most trifling habits. The barber pushes his razw 
from him ; ours draws it to him : the carpenter, on the 
contrary, drew the saw to him, for all the teeth were set in ; 
ours pushes it from him, for all the teeth are set out : the 
mason sat while he laid the stones ; ours always stands : 

2 the scribe wrote on his hand, from right to left ; ours al- 
ways writes on a desk, and from left to right : the most 
ridiculous difference conj^isted in the manner of building a 
house : we begin at the bottom and finish at the top : the 
house we now saw was a frame of wood, which the Turks 
began at the top ; and the upper rooms were finished and 
inhabited, while all below was like a lantern." 

3 Application. — ^There are two ways of doing a thuig : a 

4 right way and a wrong way. Now the right way is always 
the easier and the more agreeable ; while the wrong way ia 

5 always difficult and troublesome. Besides, when a tiling ia 
done wrong, it has to be done over again. When children 

6 do not know how to do any thing in the best manner, they 
should inquire of their parents, teachers, or friends ; and 
when they are told, they should remember and attend to 

1 what has been said. Many a mother has said to her little 
girl, " Your work is all wrong ; do you jiot see how ill it 

8 looks ? Go and pull it all out agam." And many a httle boy 

9 has had his sum rubbed out from his slate because he did 
not mind what was said ; or, taking the wrong turning, and 
gomg down the wrong street, has not been able to find out 
the person to whom he was sent, and has had to go again, 
for his negligence and thoughtlessness. 

Definitions, &c. — TaTkB--inkabiiant8 of Turkey : Where is Tuikey 1 
TtmikBr— Frenchmen literally; but by it are meant all Ckristians of 
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£uN)pe. Define barber, razor, draws, carpenter, pusheB, maton, «mi«, 
desk, ridiculous, bottom, top, lantern. — (In what state must a hooM be 
to look like a lantern? Must you be able to see through it?) Define 
etuieTf difficult, troublesome. 
What is meant by an application? 



SECT. LIV. — THE OLD SCHOOL. 

1 " What do you mean by the old school, father ?" asked 
little Joseph, looking up from the amusmg and instructive 

2 occupation of putting together a dissected map. '' I have 
often heard you say that such a person belongs to the old 

3 8chool, and wondered what it could be. Is it a school for 
old people ?" 

4 The father smiled. " Not exactly that, my son, but the 
6 school in which old people were taught, when they were 

young." 
6 "But was that any different from the schools we have 
1 now ?'* the boy inquired. " Do tell me, father, all about it ; 

8 for I suppose you went to it ?" And Joseph left continents, 
oceans and islands, in one confused heap, to draw his Kttle 
stool beside his father. 

9 " No' ; I was not educated in the old school' ; still I can 
tell you something about it." 

10 " Were there desks and books and slates and maps, father ? 
and were the boys taught in classes as they are 9.t the school 
I go to?" 

11 ** You wholly mistake my meaning, my boy," Mr. Darwin 
made answer: "the word school, though literally meaning 
a place for education, is often used in another sense. Thus, 

12 we speak of the school of experience, and the school of afflic- 
tion, because these circumstances produce a change in the 
mind, similar to that which is accomplished in a child by 

13 education. When we say, therefore, that an individual has 
been brought up in the old school, we mean that he received 
and still retains the ideas of the age in which he formerly 
lived : ideas which, though once common to all men, like the 
clothes worn at the same time, are now old-fashioned, and 
laid aside for others of a different and newer ^^\.\.eTti» 



40 WHEN TO THINK BEFORE 8PEAKINO OR ACTING. 

Iru wiTioNB, Slc. — Define amusingf instructive, oceupatum, diuected 
map, (n juiap cut into pieces, and to be pat together as it was before being 
cut,) old, exactly, continents, oceans, islands, confused, heap, educated, 
desks, slateh, Uasses, mistake, meaning, circumstances, (things,) similat 
(like,) accomplished^ (effected, produced,) individual, (person,) retains, 
(holds,) ideas, (pph -ms,) age, (time,) pattern. 



SECT LV. WHEN TO THINK BEFORE SPEAKING OR ACTING 

1 Think, boys, in all your pursuits ; and endeavor to prevai) 
on .dthers to think also. 

2 It is said, that a father once told his hasty son to tbink 
three times before he spoke once. The father was standing 

3 with his back so near the fire that the tail of his coat was 
caught by the blaze ; on seeing which the son said, " Father, 

4 1 think 1"—" That is right," said the father, " but what is the 

5 subject of your thoughts V* — " 0, 1 think," repeated the son. 

6 " Very good !" the father added^ ; " but now tell me what 

7 it is you are thinking of." " Why," rejoined the son, " I 
think, father, that the tail of your coat is on fire." ** You 

8 young rogue !" cried the father, turning round in a passion, 
and finding his coat skirt half burnt away, "you young 

• rogue, why did you not tell me at once that my coat was on 

9 fire ?" " And so I should," replied the son, " but you told 
me always to think three times before I spoke once." 

Now. my boys, when I tell you to think, I do not mean 

10 that you should spend that time in thinking, which ought to 
be employed in acting^ ; if the case require thought, never 
act without it ; but many cases require prompt and imme- 
diate action. K a child is in danger of being run over by a 
carriage, if another is in the act of drowning, a third near 

11 to the brink of a precipice, or if an accident occur, like that 
of the gentleman's coat on fire, he who would be of any 
service must stretch forth his hand immediately, and act 

12 with decision. Such cases, however, do not often' occur : in 
the main, we should think both before we speak and before 

^3 we act. He who thinks wisely, is the most likely to act 

wisely ; for actions proceed from thoughts. If the fool would 

14 think, he would be a fool no longer: if the wise thought 

16 more, they would be wiser than they are. Thinking aright 
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never hurt any one ; but the want of thought has rained 
thousands. 

Definitions, &c. — Ymrnuta—iehat i§ pwraued, generally to obtain « 
fiving. Give the meaning of thifdc, prevail^ hasty, spoke, caught, hlaxe^ 
titbjeet, rejoined, rogue. What is the difference between rejoined and 
rtpUed : any 7 What is to be supplied after the word should, in sentoncA 
9Ui, to make out the sense 7 What do we learn from this sectica 7 



SECT. LVI. SIR WALTER RALEIGH's DEATH. 

1 No man e^er died a violent death in a more becoming man- 
ner than Sir Walter Raleigh. As the morning vras cold, the 

2 sheriff offered to delay the execution a little, to give him 
time to warm himself. This he ^refused: saying, that his 
fever and ague would come on, in about a quarter of an 

8 hour^ ; (for he appears to have had, at this time, the ague 
and fever^ ;) and if he should not be dead before it came on, 
his enemies would see him shiver, and would say he trem- 
bled for fear. 

4 After praying on the scaffold most fervently, he rose, 
clasped his hands, and said, " Now I am going to God !" 

5 When all was nearly ready, he begged the executioner to 

6 show him the axe. It was at first refused ; but upon his 

7 urgent request, he was permitted to see it. He examined it, 
and made some remarks on the keenness of its edge, <&c. 

8 Having done this, and once more concluded a silent prayer, 
he rose, examined the block, and laid himself down to it, in 
a proper manner, to see that it was so arranged as to fit 
him. When he saw that afi was right, he once more rose, and 

9 told the sheriff he was ready : only insisting that the execu- 
tioner should not strike the blow till he. had first given the 
signal ; and that then he should strike fearlessly. 

10 He now proceeded to lay himself down on the block to 
receive the fatal stroke. On being requested to place Lim- 

11 self so that his face should be toward the east, he replied, 
" So that the heart be right, it is no matter which way the 

12 head lies." Memorable words ! and we wish they might 
sink deep into the hearts of our readers. 

18 After he had placed himself, he seemed to be, for a time, 
engaged in prayer ; but presently he gave the signal. The 
14 executioner delayed a few momenta^ ; noVjod'^ "tavK^ ^V^^ % 



48 TllB WASTEFUL AND WICKED SON. 

upon which Sir Walter cried out, ** What dost thou fear 1 
15 Strike: strike !" 16 The executioner then, with two strokes 
17 of the axe, finished the work assigned him. Sir Walter died 

in the 66 th year of his age. 

Definitions, &c. — Sir Walter Raleigh, a nobleman of England who 
lived somewhaL more than two hundred yean ago. What is a violent 
death ? by a sherLS*? by an ezecation ? What is the difference between 
Bhiver and tremble ? What is a scaffold? a signal? What are memorable 
woida? 



SECT. LVII. FIRST PRINTING IN NEW ENGLAND 

1 The first printing press in New England, was established 
at Cambridge, in March, 1639, by one Day : the proprietor's 
name was Glover; who died on his passage to America. 

2 The first thing printed was the Freeman's oath ; the second 
an Almanac ; and the third a version of the Psalms. No 

3 press was set up in Connecticut until the year 1*709 ; when 
printing was begun at New London, by one Short. The first 

4 code of Connecticut laws was revised by the general court 
held at Hartford, in October, 16*72, and printed by Samuel 

5 Green, at Cambridge in Massachusetts, in 16*75. The first 
Gazette published in New England, was the News Letter, 
printed in Boston in 1*704. The first newspaper in Con- 

6 necticut, was the Connecticut Gazette, begun at New Haven 
by James Parker, in January, 1*755, but discontinued in 
1767 : the printer removing to New York. 

Definitions, &c. — Define printing, New England, established, Cam» 
bridge, March, proprietor, passage. Almanac, version, Psalms, Connecti- 
cut, code, laws, revised, court, Hartford, October, Massachusetts, Gazette, 
(this name comes from an Italian piece of money ; which was the price of 
t,) published, January, discontinued, removing. New York, 



SECT. LVIII. THE WASTEFUL AND WICKED SON. 

At last, this wasteful and wicked son, having spent all his 
property in riotous living, having no money, nor means of 

1 getting any, having sunk to the shame and misery of keeping 
swine, and of eating their food, came to himself, and began 
to thmk of his happy home, and of his folly in leaving it. 

2 He thought again and again what he should do. Would 
S his father receive him ? would his brother, if he still remained 
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on the farm, be willing to have him come ? should he not 
4 himself feel meanly and dispiiited ? These, probably, and a 
thousand other questions agitated his guilty mind. At last, 
6 however, he came to a conclusion : he resolved to go, guilty 
as he was, and throw himself upon the mercy of his father. 
He was finally in sight of home : his father sees nim at a 
6 distance, knows him, and runs to meet him : he forgives him 
at once, and takes him into his family. 
1 Some of you, I suppose, have read this story^ ; perhaps 
S'U dozen times each. Whether you have or not, I should like 
to ask you a few questions respecting it. 

If this young man was not contented at home, why did he 
not go away a little distance only ? why so far, that he could 
not even be heard from ? why not go to work ? why waste 
5 what property he had ? why waste it in bad company ? 
why show such a want of respect for his father and mother 
and other relatives ? why, when he got away, did he not 
attempt to improve his mind, and thus secure real happiness ? 
why think there was no happiness except in extravagant 
eating and drinking ? 
iO What other sins did this yoimg man probably commit, 
over and above those I have alluded to in these questions ? 

Bbfinitions, &c. — Define wasteful, wicked, property, riotous^ meanly^ 
iiipirited, conclusion, resolved, go, guilty, finally, (at last, at length,) 
ioxm, respecting, (concerning,) relatives, attempt, improve, secure, exceptf 
Wravagant, commit, alluded. 



SECT. LIX. CAN A MOTHER FORGET HER CHILD ? 

1 A MOTHER in parting with her daughters, — how many 
things has she to think of ! If they are only going ^o see 
their friends, how many accidents will befaU them ! if they 

2 are going away to school, how many unforeseen events may 
occur before they return ! or if the mother herself is going 
away to leave her daughters at home, what dangers seen and 
unseen, are to betide her ! 

3 Suppose it is only a child that a mother parts with: 
Julia ; who is going to live with her aunt, fifty miles off. 

4 This distance is not much in this age of travelling^ ; still it is 
something ; and the absence to a fond mother's heart is more 

5 or le«*8 painful ; and at times almost maup^OT\»\A^. "Wwest^ 
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6 is she? with whom? Is she in the stage, speeding htn 
1 way along to her new home ? Think you a mother can 
8 forget her ? Forget her ! 9 Do you think a mother ever 
forgot her daughter ? 

DiiiNiTiom, &C. — ^Definejiar^fi^, (separating?) hefaU,utifore9eenfevenU, 
seeuTf dangers, betidef aunt, miles, off, absence, painful, new, mother. 



SECT. LX. FILIAL PIETY REWARDED. 

The King of Prussia once rang the bell of his cabinet ; 

1 but, as nobody answered, he opened the door of the ante- 
chamber, and found his page fast asleep upon a chair. He 

2 went up to awake him ; but on coming near, he observed a 
paper in his pocket upon which something was written. 
This excited his curiosity : he pulled it out, and found that it 

8 was a letter from the page's mother ; and the contents were 
nearly as follows : She returned her son thanks for the money 
he had saved out of his salary, and sent to her; it had 
proved a very timely assistance. God would certainly re- 

4 ward him for it^'*; and, if he continued to serve God and his 
king faithfully and conscientiously, he would not fail of suc- 
cess and prosperity in the world. 

5 Upon reading this, the king stepped softly into his closet, 
fetched a roll of ducats, and put it, with the letter, into the 

6 page's pocket. He then rang the bell so loud that the page 

7 awoke and came into the cabinet. " You have been asleep, 
I suppose," said the king. The page could not deny it, 

8 stammered out an excuse, put his hand (in his embarrass- 
ment) into his pocket, and felt the roll of ducats. He un- 

9 mediately pulled it out, turned pale, and looked at the king 

10 with tears in his eyes. " What is the matter with you ?" 

11 said the King. "Oh," replied the page, "somebody has 

12 contrived my ruin: I know nothing of this money^" " God 
has given it to you," said the king. " Send it to your mother : 

13 ^ve my respects to her, and inform her that I will take care 
both of her and you." 

DsriNiTioNB, &c. — ^Where is Prussia ? Cabinet — a private room for con - 
sultation ; whore the king met his ministers or officers to consult, to delib- 
erate on the afikirs of the kingdom ; and hence tliese ministers themselves 
are called a cabinet ; as the cabinet of Washington, cabinet of England, 
&C., &«. Antechamber — a chamber before another to which it leads. What 
h meant by conscientiously ? What is a ducat ? 
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SECTION LXI. COLONEL B. AND RUM. 

1 Colonel B. was a man of amiable mamie^s and well-m« 
formed mind. Being much employed in public business 

2 which called him from place to place, ardent spirits were 
often set before him with an invitation to drink. At first he 

3 took a social glass for the sake of civihty : at length a habit 
was formed^ ; and appetite began to crave its usual indul- 

4 gence. He drank more and more ; and once or twice he 

5 was qiute overcome. His friends were alarmed. He was 

6 on the brink of a precipice from which many had fallen to 

7 the lowest pitch of misery. In his sober hours, he saw his 
danger ; and one day said he to himself when alone, " Shall 
Colonel B. rule, or shall rum rule ? K Colonel B. rule, he 

8 and his family may be respectable and happy ; but if rum 
rule. Colonel B. is ruined, his property wasted, and his family 

9 made wretched." At length said he, setting down his foot, 
" Colonel B. shall rule, and rum obey ;" and from that day 
Colonel B. did rule. He immediately broke off his intem- 

10 perate habits, and lived to a good old age, virtuous, respect- 
ed, and happy. 

Definitions, &lc. — What is the difference between a captain, major, 
G(d<mel, and general 7 Social glass— one of a number of glasses drunk by 
& company at the same time. Define civility. What is the difierence in 
the meaning of the words, virttwus, respected, and happy 7 



SECT. LXH. SERVED HIM RIGHT. 

To be accommodating, and perform friendly offices to those 

1 who may need them, is equally our interest and duty ; but 
there are occasions when different conduct may teach a salu- 
tary lesson. 

A very important stripUng, whom favoritism had raised to 
the dignity of quartermaster of a regiment of infantry, wish- 

2 ing one parade-day to dismount from his charger for the 
purpose of arranging his spurs and getting a glass of grog, 
called out in a very commanding tone to a spectator who 
was near him, " Here, fellow : hold my horse." 

3 " Does he kick ?" bawled out the person addressed. 

4 « Kick ? 6 No ! take hold of him." 
6 "Does he bite?" 

1 " Bite ? 8 No! take hold of the bnd\e, 1 soj T 
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9 " Does it take two to hold liim ? V* 

10 " No !" 

11 " Then Jufld him yourself*' 

Definitions, &c. — Accommodating-^^sposed to oblige. Office* — ac« 
Cions, deeds. Define salutary, lesson. What is the difference between the 
DM of the word important as applied here to stripling, and the common use ; 
as when I say, that is an important truth ? What is a quartermaster T 
regiment T What is the difference between infantry and cavalry ? Define 
spurs, spectator, and other words. 



SECT. LXIII. — POINTED PREACHING. 

1 The following anecdote is related of Father Moody, who 
graduated at Harvard College, in 1697. 

2 " Col. Ingraham, a wealthy parishioner, had retained his 
large stock of com in time of great scarcity, in hope of 

3 raising the price. Father Moody heard of it, and resolved 
upon a public attack upon the transgressor. So he arose in 

4 the pulpit one Sabbath, and named as his text, Prov. xi. 
1*7 : * He that withholdeth com, the people shall curse him ; 
but blessings shall be upon the head of him that selleth it.' 

5 Col. Ingraham could not but know to whom the reference was 
made^, but he held up his head and faced his pastor with a 

6 look of stoic imconsciousness. Father Moody went on with 
some very applicable remarks, but Col. Ingraham still pre- 

7 tended not to understand the allusion. Father Moody grew 
very warm, and still more direct in his remarks upon matters 

8 and things. But Col. Ingraham still held up his head as 
high, perhaps a little higher, than ever, and would not put 

9 on the coat prepared for him. Father Moody at length lost 

10 all patience. * Col. Ingraham !* said he, *you know that I 

11 mean you'; why do you not hang down your head ?* " 

If hanging down one's head in meeting is a sure sign of 

12 "putting on the coat," we know of quite a number in some 
congregations, who acknowledge the fit. 

Definitions, &c. — Graduated — reached the first grade of college 
honors after four years' study, i. e. Bachelor of Arts, or A. B. : the second 
is Master of Arts, or A. M. : the third is Doctor of Divinity or Doctor of 
Laws : D. D. or LL. D. Define wealthy ^ parishioner, scarcity, price, pulpit, 
text, stoic, unconsciousness, direct, allusion, patience, meeting, congre- 
gation. 
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'sect. LXIV. RIP VAN WINKLE AT THE FARM-HOUSE. 

At a certain farm-house up the Mohawk, old farmer J., 
a week or two since, called his boys together and said, 
*' Come, boys : let us get ready for haying and harvesting : 

1 there are a good many things you know to be got in order: 
first the old grindstone is to be fixed up ; then the scythes 
are to be well hung with a sharp gritted whetstone and 
well-prepared rifle; then the forks and rakes for turning 
and pitching ; then the hay-ladders and bolsters ; and our 
farm is so large, I do not know but I shall get one of those 
horserakes : they are a mighty saving^' ; and that, I believe, 
will be all/' 

2 " There is one thing," said a Rip Van Winkle who had been 
asleep about ten years, "you have forgotten, farmer J'." 

3 " What is that, Rip ?" 4 " A barrel of old New England : 

you know you always have that' ; cannot get along withofit 
it." " Why, Rip, you old fool," said farmer J,, " we have 

5 not had a drop of New England on the farm these ten years ; 
and that is the reason we have prospered so, and the land 
looks so well, and the fences are so nice." 

6 "Why, is it?" said Rip. Y "I thought it was not the 
same place' ; it looked so diflferent ; but I did not know how 

8 to account for it." " Go to sleep. Rip," said farmer J., 
"and we will show you in another ten years something 
better than this when we get all the rum-shops out of the 
way'." 

9 Rip did not know what it all meant : so he himg his head 
and went to sleep. 

Definitions, &c. — Farm-house— Aou^e on a farm. What and where is 
the Mohawk ? and after what is it named ? Define haying, harvesting, 
good many, grindstone, scythes, whetstone, forks, rakes, hay-ladders 
bolsters, horserakes, mighty saving. What is understood after New Eng- 
land? Whni me fences ? To account for it — to explain it 



I ^SECT. LXV. REWARDING MERIT. 

1 /*Anw^yo\i ai-e at school now: are you^?" was the 
question of a countryman to a little nephew, who had a^^ 

2 short time before commenced his education. "And do you * 

3 like the school, my man ?^ — " Yes," whispered the boy. 

4 *i That is right ; you will be a fcrave achoW, 1 -^nXL ^^x?ress&.» 
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M REMEMBRANCE OF AN OLD MAN. 

5 How far are you up in your class, my little student T*^-^ 

6 " Next to the head." 1 " Next to the head, say you I 

8 Come now, you deserve something for that'," thrusting four 

9 whole cents into the hand of the delighted urchin. -^ " And 
10 how many are in your class V* — " I and a httle girL" 

Defuotionb, &C. — ^Define school, question, countryman, nephew, eom* 
meneed, education, my man, (a title to flatter a boy,) whispered, hravsf 
(excellent,) warrant, class, student, head, (No. 1,) deserve, (merit,) thrust" 
ing, cents, delighted, urchin. 



SECT. LXVI. ARTERIES AND VEINS. 

1 Arteries are small tubes or pipes, carrying blood from our 

2 hearts to all parts of our bodies. At first, there is but one 
artery ; and all the blood goes out of the heart through it. 

3 But great branches soon go off from it ; and these branches 
again have branches ; and those again ; and so on. One 

4 thousand of these branches are large enough to be seen 
. and counted ; and three hundred have names by which they 

are called. 

Veins are little vessels in almost all parts of the body, 

5 which carry the blood back, (after the arteries have carried 
it out,) from all parts of the body to the heart. The small 

6 veins run into larger ones ; as small streams of water run 
into larger streams : these again into those which are larger 
still, till they all end, before they reach the heart, in a very 

T small number of very large ones. The veins are visible : 

8 the arteries we seldom see. The veins are reckoned about 

9 three times as numerous as the arteries. About three 

thousand have been eoimted ; and about two himdred have 

names. 

DEFmrnoNS, &Cd — Define tubes or pipes, at first, (in the beginning, at 
the starting point,) branches, thousand, enough, counted, vessels, (tubes or 
oipesT) streams, still, till, end, reach, heart, visible, numerous, reckoned, 
(judged undeiBtand to he.) 



SECT. LXVII.r— REMEMBRANCE OF AN OLD MAN. 

At our cottage door 
There was a well : the water sweet and clear 
Far in an old brown bucket was drawn up : 
No other draught in after-life has been 
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To my parched lips, like that which oft I took 
8 Out of that bucket ! Oh ! how cold it was ! 

How sweet the labor was to draw it up ! 
And when it was drawn, how oft with eager hand 
'Twas thrown away to find some cooler still ! 

3 I have been In France and quaffed 
The rich and noble juice of the pressed grape' ; 
In every clime and country, I have drunk 
What other men call nectar' ; but I still 

Have often quenched my thirst at some rude well. 
Hoping to find it hke the one so dear 

4 To memory. But never have I found it, 

5 And never shall I ! There are not two wells 
On earth, like that at our dear cottage door. 

6 'Tls said the cottage is in sad decay : 
Ah ! when I was a boy, I never thought 
That either that dear cottage or myself 
Could e'er grow old. 

DcFiNiTioNB, &<^ — ^Define cottage, well, sweet, (if actually sweet, would 
it have been good water ? What then means 'sweet here ?) clear, hucJnt, 
draught, parched lips, sweet labor, (what means sweet here ?) draw up, 
eager, France, quaffed, noble, (has this word any sense here?) juice oj 
the grape, clime, nectar, quenched, thirst, rude, hoping, memory, sad 
d^cay, old. 

SECT. LXVIII. FUNNY MISTAKES OF PRINTERS, 

The Albany Knickerbocker announced the other day, as 

1 an important item of news from Mexico, that General Pillow 
and thirty-seven of his men had been lost in a bottle, 

2 Some other paper gravely informed the public not long 
ago, " That a man in a brown surtout was yesterday brought 
before the police-court on a charge of having stolen a small 

3 ox from a lady's work-bag. The stolen property was foimd 
in his waistcoat pocket." 

" A rat,** says another paper, " descending the river, 

4 came in contact with a steamboat ; and so serious was the 
injury to the boat, that great exertions were necessary to 
save it." 

An English paper once stated, " that the Russian gen- 

5 era! Rackinoff kowsky was found dead with a long toord 
sticking in his mouth." 



56 ON FOLDING AND DIRECTING LETTERS. 

It was, perhaps, the same paper, that in giving a descrfp* 

6 tion of a battle between the Poles and the Russians, said 
that "the conflict was dreadful; and the enemy was re- 
pulsed with great laughter,** 

Agaia: "a gentleman was yesterday brought up to 

7 answer a charge of having eaten a stage- dnver, for de- 
manding more than his fare." 

8 " At the late fourth of July dinner in the town of Charles- 
town, none of the poultry were eatable except the owls** 

It was said by a country paper, " Our village was re- 

9 cently thrown into considerable excitement by the rumored 
arrival of an English Duck, at one of our hotels." 

10 Note. — 11 Perhaps we shoidd read in each case succes- 
sively, battle, box, raft, sword, slaughter, beaten, fowls, duke, 

Defimitions, &-C. — Albany Knickerbocker — the name of a newspaper 
publitihed in Albany. Define announced^ the other day, (some days ago,) 
item, (one of several particulars, article,) Mexico, Pillow, (one of the gen- 
erals, commanding in Mexico,) gravely, brown surtout, yesterday, police- 
covrt, (a city court,) work-bag, waistcoat, contact, steamboat, serious, 
(great,) sticking, description, conflict, repulsed, demanding, fare, none, 
poultry, recently, consider aible, (much,) rumored, arrival, hotel. 

Before Note, Sent 10th, read, " attend to the following " 



SECT. LXIX. ON FOLDING AND DIRECTING LETTERS 

Reader, have you ever been in a post-office when the 

1 postmaster was engaged in distributing the contents of the 
mail ? that is, taking out the letters and putting them in 
the different little boxes prepared to receive them ? If you 
havBy you have seen some letters very oddly shaped, and 

2 others very badly directed : you saw here a letter, perfectly 
square : there another wider up and down, than from right 
to left. Perhaps you saw the name and place written at an 
angle with the sides : perhaps huddled together in one 

3 comer : perhaps scrawled all over the upper face : perhaps 
so badly scrawled that the postmaster could scarcely make 
out for whom it was intended. 

4 Now if the writers of these letters had possessed the 
information which I am about to give you, they would 
have folded and sent these letters very differently. 1 

5 cannot describe to you how the inside of a letter should 
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be folded ; yoa must get your teacher or some other person 
who knows how, to show you; but when a letter has 
been folded, it should have the following shape; and 
the address or direction should be written as I have written 
it : with the name a httle above the middle, and beginning 
far to the left. Below this place the name of the town 

6 more to the right ; still lower, and more to the right than 
the name of the town, the name of the county ; and below 
all, and most to the right, the name of the state. The 

7 design of thus placing the name of the person, town, 
coimty and state, is to render the whole address distmct ; 
so that it may be easily read without mistake. Besides, 

8 this arrangement presents to the eye, a better appearance 
than any other. 






When the person to whom a letter is addressed lives in 
the same county with the person sending it, the name of 
the county, and of the state should be omitted ; when the 
9 person addressed lives in another county, but in the same 
state, the name of the stat^ should be omitted ; but when 
the person addressed Uves in another state, the name of the 
town, county, and state, should all be inserted as in the ex- 
ample. 

DcFiNmoNS, &c^ — ^Define pott-office, postmaster, distributing, mail, 
letter, putting, in, different, little, box, oddly, shaped, badly directed, 
square, angle, huddled, scrawled y possessed, information, folded, address, 
distinct, omitted, inserted. 



SECT. LXX. — THE SCORNER HUMBLED. 

1 Tfefl simphcity of the following anecdote is characteristic 

2 of the Moravian s^yle. The occurrence took place near 
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GroeneklooC a settlement of the United Brethren in South 
Africa. 
8 Brother Stein set out to purchase some cattle. On his 
journey, he spent the night with a farmer, who soon showed 
his contempt of religion and religious persons ; and, among 

4 the rest, of all missionaries and ministers of the church : he 
concluded his remarks upon them by saying, that he U^ed 
and acted as he pleased: that there was a time for all 
things; a time to go to church, a time to dance, and to teach 
his children to dance ; nor need any one be strictly virtuous. 

5 Brother Stein replied : " And would you dance under the 
gallOws, on which your father had suffered the merited 

6 punishment of death ?" " God forbid !" exclaimed the 

7 farmer. " How could I dance there !" The missionary 
answered, "Then consider, that the Son of God, who is 
our Creator and our Lord, suffered innocently for us : bear- 

8 ing all our sins, and likewise those in which you seem to 
delight, in His body, on the cross : becoming a curse for us, 
and dying a death of pain and torment, far greater than 

9 what a man suffers on the gallows. If you reflect on 
this, you will no longer wish to live the slave of sin^." The 
farmer replied " 0, sir, such words I have never heard be- 

1 fore ; and I beg as a favor, that whenever you, or any of 
your brethren, come this way, you would always make my 
house your home." 

Definitioni, &c. — Define simplicity, anecdote, characteristic, Moravi€m§ 
style, occurrence, settlement. United Br^lAren, (Moravians,) set out, pw" 
chase, cattle, journey, showed, contempt, religion, missionaries, chmrckf 
concluded, dance, gattows, merited, exclaimed, innocently, curse. 



SECT. LXXI. THE WaJ^TS OF THE HEATHEN. 

From Greenland's icy mountains. 

From India's coral strand. 
Where Afric's sunny fountains 

Roll down their golden sand ; 
From many an ancient river. 

From many a palmy plain, 
They call us to deliver 

Their land from Error's chain. 
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9 What thougli the spicy breezes 

Blow soft o'er Ceylon's isle : 
Though every prospect pleases. 
And only man is vile ? 
8 In yain, with lavish kindness 

The gifts of God are strown : 
The heathen in his blindness 
Bows down to wood and stone. 

4 Shall we, whose souls are lighted 

With wisdom from on high. 
Shall we, to men benighted 
The lamp of life deny ? 

5 Salvation! oh! Salvation! 

The joyful sound proclaim. 
Till each remotest nation 
Has learned Messiah's name I 

6 Waft, waft ye winds, His story. 

And you, ye waters, roll. 
Till, like a sea of glory, 

ItflPreads from pole to pole : 
Till o'er our ransomed nature. 

The Lamb for sinners slain. 
Redeemer, King, Creator, 

In bliss reiums to reign. 

Dbfuotions, 6lc^ — Define Omti^land, '"y, India, coral, strand, (shore,) 
Afric, sunny, ancient, palmip^isp6r*8 chain, (the bad influences of error,) 
gpicy, breezes, blow soft, o'er, CeyhrCs isle, (island of Ceylon,) prospect^ 
in wAn, lavish, gifts, blindness, (ignorance,) wood and stone, (of any kind? 
What kind?) lighted, (informed,) benighted, (ignorant,) lamp of lifcf 
(Bible?) remotest, Messiah, waft, pole to pole, ransomed. 



SECT. LXXII. ^BETHELSDORP AND THEOPOLIS. 

An account of a distressing inundation at the mission 

stations of Bethelsdorp and Theopolis, in South Africa, is 

1 thus given in a letter from Mr. Wright at Theopolis, dated 

October. 11, 1823, and published in the London Missionary 

Chronicle. 

On Saturday last, (Oct. 6,) about midday, the sky began 
9 to present an awful appearance : nothmg ^^a \a V)^ ^ia^gl 
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but tremendous black lowering clouds, whicb indicated a 
8 heavy fall of rain. In the afternoon the rain began to fall, 
and continued Monday and Tuesday, attended with a fresh 
breeze. On Wednesday the wind blew a hurricane from 
the southeast, and the rain descended in torrents, such as 

4 were never witnessed by any of the people of the place ; 
and it continued to blow and rain thus without intenuission 
till to-day (Thursday) at twelve o'clock ; when it began to 
abate. 

On Friday morning, as soon as it was light, I looked out, 

5 and saw that the river had risen to an amazing height, and 
overflowed the ground where we had made bricks for the 
new village ; all of which have been swept away. 

6 In the evening, about eight o'clock, I was suddenly 
alarmed by a great crash. I immediately took a candle, to 
go out and discover the cause ; but while I was preparing 

7 so to do, Mr. Barker came in, and, with uplifted hands, and 
a countenance bespealdng the greatest agitation and dis- 

8 tress, exclaimed, " We are all completely ruined !" I asked, 

9 " What is the matter ? Surely your house has not fallen 

10 and hurt any of your family ?" He radied, " No, but our 
school— oiu" noble school, is destroyeo; and is completely 
down to the ground ! !" I immediately went out ; and 

11 when I beheld it, I received such a shock as I shall never 
forget. 

Definitions, &c — Define i,iundation, ttationSf (missionaiy stations,) 
appearance, tremendous, lowering, ijidi^fKifid, heavy, fresh, hurricane^ 
torrents, intermission, abate, crash, cafitUef uplifted, bespeaking, agita>~ 
*ion, distress, completely, hurt, shod. 



SECT. LXXIII. PROSPECTS OF OUR COUNTRY. 

1 It appears from the late Cf nsus, that the population of th . 
United States increased 82.9 per cent, between 1810 and 

2 1820. At this rate it will double in about 25 years. 

3 The ratio of increase, however, seems to be gradually 

4 diminishing. Between 1790 and 1800, it was 35.1 per 
cent, and between 1800 and 1810, only 34.6 per cent. 

5 Still, there is every reason to believe, that the population 
will continue to increase with nearly the same rapidity as 
heretofore, for many years to come. The vast mterior of 
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6 North America will accommodate, with ease, all the millioni 
which could be produced during that period by such a rate 
of increase. The following statement will show the popula- 

7 tion oi the United States for 100 years to come, supposing 
the increase to be in the same proportion as between 1810 
and 1820. 

8 In 1822 it was, in round numbers, 10,000,000 

In 1847 it will be 20,000,000 

In 1872 40,000,000 

In 1897 80,000,000 

In 1922 160,000,000 

9 If we deduct 60,000,000 for losses by war and other 
calamities, there will still be left 100,000,000 for the popu- 
lation of the United States, a century hence. This number, 
scattered over a territory of 2,000,00tf^uare miles, woidd 

10 average 50 to ealh nale : a population not so dense as that 
of the southern half of New England, or as the average of 
all Europe. 

DsnifiTioNi, &c« — Jy^hm eetmts, doubU^ raKo, (r^,> gradually, di" 
aUnUhing, rapidity, nfKofofe, va8t, inttrim; accommodate, miUiono, 
e^amitie9, century, hence, (from this point,) dense, eotUhem, average 



SECT. LXXIV^^^iESAR's EXPLOIT. 

*' Corporal of the g^¥6fil Corporal of the guard !" shouted 

1 the sentinel in the passafpaAo the chambers: " Corporal of 
the guard ! Corporal of the guard !" 

The subaltern flew up the narrow stairway that led to the 

2 room of the prisoner, and demanded of the man the meaning 
of his outcry. 

3 The soldier was standing at the open door of the apart- 
ment, looking in with a suspicious eye, on the supposed 

4 British officer. On observing his heutenant, he fell back 
with habitual respect, and replied, with an air of puzzled 
thought, 

6 " I do not know, sir, but just now the prisoner looked queer. 
Ever sinoe the preacher has left him he does not look as hi; 

6 used to do ; but'' (gazing intently over the shoulder of his 

7 officer) '* it must be he, too' ; there i3 the same powdered 
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head, and the dam in the coat, where he was hit the day 

we had the last brush with the enemy^^." 
8 " And then all this noise is occasioned by your doubting 

whether that poor gentleman is your prisoner or not : is it, 
sirrah ? Who do you think it can be else ?" 

" I do not know who else it can be," returned the fellow, 

10 suftenly' ; " but he is grown thicker and shorter, if it is he ^ ; 
and see for yourself, sir : he shakes all ever like a man in an 
ague." 

11 This was but too true. 12 Caesar was an alarmed auditor 
of this short conversation, and from congratidating himself 
upon the dexterous escape of his young master, his thoughts 
were very naturally beginning to dwell upon the probable 
consequences to his own nerson. The pau^e that succeeded 

13 to the last remark of the sentinel, in no degree contributed 
to the restoratioi||&f his faculties. Lieutenant Mason was 

14 buried in examining with his own ejes tke suspected person 
of the black, and Caesar was aware of the fact, by stealing a 
look th)?ough a passage under one of his arms. Captain 

15 LawtJii^oidd liAve discovered the fraud immediately^; but 
Mason waS by no means so quiol^si^^Wl as his comminder. 
He therefore turned rather ccHt^iinp^usly to the soldier, 

16 and speaking In an undertoae, observed, " Ths^i fellow has 
frightened the boy : I^^ st^ in and cheer him with a little 
rational conversation." „ t 

" I have heard of fear mafai% a man white," said the 

17 soldier, drawing back, and sts^lnad if his eyes would start 
from then- sockets, " but it has^'^mnged the royal captain to 
a black." 

Defxnitioni, &>c. — Define corporal, sentinel, suhaltem, ttatnoay outcry, 
apartment, auBpicious, lieutenant, habitual, respect, puzgled, queer, in-- 
tently, powdered head, (it was the custom formerly to powder the hair,) 
dam, hit, laUt brush, (slight engagement,) sullenly, thicker, shakes, ague, 
auditor, congratulating, dexterous, contributed, restoration, fraud, quick- 
sighted, contemptuously, undertone, rational 



SECT. LXXV. CJBSAR S EXPLOIT CONTINUED. 

The truth was, that Caesar, imable to hear what Mason 

uttered in a low voice, and having every fear aroused in him 

18 by what had already passed, incautiously removed the wig a 

little from one of his ears, in order to hear better, without in 
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the least remembering that its color might prove fatal to his 

19 disguise. The sentinel had kept his eyes fastened on his 
prisoner, and noticed the action. The -attention of Mason 
was instantly drawn to the same object ; and, forgetting all 
delicacy for a brother ofl&cer in distress, or, in short, forget- 
ting every thing but the censure that might alight on hia 

20 corps, the lieutenant sprang forward and seized the terrified 
African by the throat ; for no sooner had Csesar heard his 
color named, than he knew his discovery was certam; and 
at the first sound of Mason*s heavy boot on the floor, he 
rose from his seat, and retreated precipitately to a comer of 
the room. 

"Who are' you?" cried Mason, wickedly dashing the 

21 head of the old man against the angle of the wall at each 
interrogatory: "who are you; and where is the English- 

22 man ? Speak ! man : speak ! speak ! answer me immedi- 
ately, or I will lufldg you on the gallows of the spy." 

23 But Csesar continued firm. ^^|llP^ the threats nor the 
blows could extract any reply, un1jl]K lieutenant, by a very 

24 natural transition in the attack, sent his heavy boot forward 
in a direction that Brought it in exact contact with a very 
sensitive part of any man: his shin. The most obdurate 

25 heart could not have exacted further patience, and Caesar 

26 instantly gave in. The first words he spoke were — 
21 " Hew ! Massa ! you tink I got no feelm !" 

28 " See ! see !" shouli6df](|^e lieutenant, " it is the negro him- 

29 self. Scoundrel! where* is your master; and who was the 
priest?" While speaking, he made a movement as if about 

30 to renew the attack ; but Csesar cried aloud for mercy : 
promising to tell all that he knew. 

"WJio was the priest?" repeated the dragoon, drawing 

31 back his formidable leg, and holding it in threatening sus* 
pense. 

32 " B[arvey, BEarvey !" cried Caesar, dancing from one leg to 
the other, as he thought each member in its turn assailed. 

" Harvey who ? Harvey who ?" cried the impatient lieu- 

33 tenant, as he executed a full measure of vengeance by letting 
his leg fly. 

84 " Bh-ch !" shrieked Caesar, falling on his knees : the tears 

rolling in large drops over his shining face. 
36 " Harvey Birch I" echoed the trooper, \vuT\m% \)afe imnb^ 
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from him, and ruslung from the room. *' To arms ! to arms I 

36 fifty guineas for the life of the pedler spy : give no quar- 
ter to either : mo\mt : mount I to arms ! to horse !" 

During the uproar, occasioned by the assembling of the 

37 dragoons, who all rushed tumultuously to their horses, 
Caesar rose from the floor, where he had been thrown by 
Mason, and began to examine into his injuries. Happily for 

38 himself, though somewhat brmsed, he had sustained no ma- 
terial damage. 

DEFiNrnoN9, &«. — ^Define incautiously, wig, fatal, disg^iise, fastened^ 
delicacy, censure, aligJU, precipitately, dashing against, interrogatsry, 
you thunder-cloud, (you, as black as a thunder-cloud,) jackdaw, (so called 
because he had his master's clothes on : you recollect the fable of the jack- 
daw that dressed himself in the feathers of other birds ?) gallows, spy, ex' 
tract, transition, contact, sensitive, shin, obdurate, negro, renew, attack, 
priest, formidable, dragoon, assailed, vengeance, hurling, rushing. 



BSOT. LXXVI.<^a;HAT BECOMES OF THE PINS ? 

1 Nobody ever tHBin of asking. What becomes of the 

2 Pins. For our own parts, we should be very glad to get 
an answer to.tlftt question, and should be very much obliged 
to any person who could furnish us with it. 

3 The question is by no means an idle one : if we could get 
at the statistics of pins, we should have some tremendous 

4 revelations. The loss in pins, ^rijed, stolen and mislaid, is 

5 past all calculation. Millions o^HUions of pins must vanish 
(no woman alive can tell how of where) in the course of a 

6 year. Of the actual number fabricated, pointed, headed 
and papered up for sale from one year's end to another 
(remember they are to be foimd in every house, large and 
small, within the pale of civilization), we should be afraid to 
venture a conjecture ; but, judging from what we know of 
their invincible tendency to lose themselves, and our own in- 
veterate carelessness in losing them, we apprehend that, 
could such a return be obtained, it would present an alarm- 

*! ing result. Think ot millions of billions of pins being in 
course of perpetual disappearance ! and that this has been 
going on for centuries and centuries, and will continue to go 

8 on, probably, to the world's end ! A grave matter tc con- 

9 template, my masters ! A pin is a trifle in comparison with 
cither things that are lost and never found again^ ; but refleol 
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10 for a moment upon pins in the aggregate. The grand sam 
total of human life is made up of trifles: all large bodies 

11 are composed of minute particles. Years are made up of 
months, months of weeks, weeks of days, days of hours, 
hours of minutes, minutes of seconds ; and, coming down to 
the seconds, and calling in the multiplication-table to en- 
lighten us, we shall find that there are considerably upward 

12 of thirty-one milUons of them in a year. Try a similar ez- 

13 periment with the pins. Assmne any given quantity of loss 
in any given time, and calculate what it will come to in a 

14 cycle of centuries. Hence we ask, in earnest accents. What 

15 BBCOMBs OF THE PiNS ? Where do they go ? how do they 
get there ? what are the attractive and repulsive forces to 
which they are subject after they drop from us ? what are 

16 the laws that govern their wanderings ? Do they dissolve 
and volatilize, and come back again into the air, so that we 
are breathing pitis without knowing it ? do they melt into 
the earth, and go to the roots of vegetables, so that eveiy 

17 day of our hves we are unconsciously dining on them ? The 
inquiry baffles all scholarship. 



SECT. LXXVII. THE PARTS OF SPEECH. 

1 There are ten parts of speech ; or different kinds of words 
which we use in speaking : the noun, article, adjective, pro- 
noun, verb, participle, adverb, conjunction, preposition, and 

2 interjection. A noun is the name of a person, place, or 

3 thing. An article is used to point out a noim : a or an 
pointing out any one of a class, and the pointing out some 

4 particular one. An adjective expresses the kind or quality 

5 of a noun. A 2>ronoun is a word used instead of a noun. 

6 A verb is a word which expresses in what state or posture 
the noun is.. A participle is a word, derived from a verb, 

7 which not only partakes of the nature of a verb, but of other 

8 parts of speech : of a noun, adjective, or preposition. An 
adverb is used to qualify a verb, adjective, or another adverb. 

9 A cor^unction connects words and sentences. 10 A preposition 

11 points out the relation of one word to another. An interjec- 

12 Hon expresses some emotion of the mind. Thus, in the sen- 
tence, "John is a good boy: he is the best scholar in his 
olass ; for he is attentive to his lessons, sxA i:e^Q»X& ^^scsl 
canectljr; but alaal he is in very bad YLealfla.'^ Jolw^V*^^ 

ft* 
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scholar, class, lessons, health, being names, are called nouns; 
a and the, because they point out the nouns, bo^, scholar, and 
class, are articles; good, best, attentive, bad, because they ex- 
press the kind or quahty of the noims, boy, scholar, John, 
health, are adjectives ; he, his, and Uiem, being used instead of 
nouns, are pronouns ; is, signifying a state of being, and re- 
peats, the state of one who repeats, are verbs; correctly, 
qualifying repeats, and very, qualifying bad^ are adverbs ; and, 
joining the verbs repeats and t^ and also /or and but, connect- 
ing clauses of the sentence, are conjunctions; to and in, point- 
ing out the relation between John and his lessons and health, 
are prepositions ; and alas! expressing the emotion of pity 
for John^s bad health, is an interjection, 

DsFiMiTioNB, &c. — ^Ten parts of speech — ten kinds of words used in 
%peeeh or speaking. The pupil is expected to undeistand and define them 
bJI. Define additionally the following words: posture, derived, qualify, 
connects, emotion, pointing out, health. 



8K0T. LXXYIU. — THE EMPEROR ALEXANDER OF RUSSIA AND THB 

RUDE LIEUTENANT-COLONEL. 

1 At another time, while the horses were changing at a cer- 
tain station, the emperor expressed his determination to 
travel on foot for a few miles : ordering his people not to 
hasten their arrangements, but to let him walk forward. 

2 Alone, with no mark of distinction, dressed in a military 
great-coat, that gave no clue to the rank of the wearer, the 
emperor traversed the town without attracting attention, 
till he arrived at two roads, and found himself obliged to in- 
quire his way of an individual who was sitting before the 

3 door of the last house smoking a pipe. This personage, like 
the emperor, wore a military great-coat, and, by his pomp- 
ous air, seemed to entertain no small opinion of his own con- 
sequence. 

4 "My friend, can you tell me which of these roads will 
bring me to ?" asked the emperor. 

5 The man of the pipe scanned him from head to foot, ap- 
parently surprised at the presumption of a pedestrian in 
speaking to such a dignitary as himself, and, between two 
puffs of smoke, he growled out very disdainfully the uif 
gracious reply, " The right." 
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6 " Thank you, sir," said the emperor, raising his hat with 
the respect, this uncivil personage seemed by his manner to 

1 command. '* Will you permit me to ask you another ques- 
tion r 

8 " What do you want to know ?" 

9 " Your rank in the army, if you please." 

10 " Guess," returned he of the pipe. 

11 " Lieutenant, perhaps." 

12 " Go higher." 

13 " Captain," rejoined the emperor. 

14 "Much higher;" and the smoker gave a consequential 
puflf. 

15 " Major, I presume." 

16- "Go on," replied the officer. 
11 " Lieutenant-colonel ?" 

18 ** Yes, you have guessed it at last^ ; but you have taken 
some trouble to discover my rank." 

19 The low bow of the emperor made the man of the pipe 
conclude he was speaking to an inferior : so, without much 

20 ceremony, he said, " Pray, who are you ? For I conclude 
you are in the army\" 

21 '* Guess," replied the emperor, much amused with the 
adventure. 

22 " Lieutenant." 

23 " Go on." 

24 " Captain." 

26 " Much higher." 

26 « Major." 

27 " You must still go on\" 

28 " Lieutenant-colonel ?" 

29 " You have not yet arrived at my rank in the army\" 

30 The officer took his pipe out of his mouth. " Colonel, I 

31 presume." 

32 " You have not reached my grade^." 

33 . The officer assumed a more respectful attitude. "Your 

34 excellency is then Lieutenant-general." 

35 " You are getting nearer the mark." 

36 The puzzled Lieutenant-colonel kept his helmet in his 
hand, and looked stupid and alarmed. 

87 " Then it appears to me that your highness k Fieldrtostt^ 
«hal." 
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88 "Make another attempt, and perhaps you will discorei 

my real position." 
80 " His Imperial Majesty !" exclaimed the officer, trembling 

with apprehension, and dropping the pipe upon the ground, 

which was broken into twenty pieces. 

40 " The same, at your service," replied the emperor, laugh- 
ing. 

41 The poor Lieutenant-colonel dropped up(» his knees, 
uttering the words, m a pitiful tone, " Ah, Sire ! pardon 
me!" 

42 "What pardon do you need?" replied the emperw. 

43 " I asked my way of you, and you pointed it out ; and I 

44 thank you for that service. Good-day." 

Moral. — ^Never treat any one with disrespect ; for besides 
being wrong and as such forbidden by religion, such conduct is 
not unlikely, at some time, to fill us with confusion and shame. 
The Bible says, " Be courteous." 



SECT. LXXIX. SILENT COMPANION. 

1 Two passengers set out from their inn in London, early on 

2 a December morning. It was dark as pitch ; and one of the 
travellers, not feeling very sleepy, and being disposed to talk 
a little, endeavored to enter into conversation with his neigh- 

8 bor. He accordingly began. 4 " A very dark morning, 
5 sir^." " Shocking cold weather for travelling^." 6 " Slow 

7 going in these heavy roads, sir^." None of these remarks 
producing a word of answer, the sociable man made one 

8 more effort. He stretched out his hand, and feeling of the 
other's greatcoat, said, " What a very comfortable coat, sir, 

9 you have got to travel in !" No answer vras made ; and the 
inquirer, fatigued and disgusted with his silent companion, 
fell into a soimd nap, and did not wake until the bright rays 

10 of a winter's sim roused him from his slumber. What do 

11 you suppose he then saw? It was no more than a great 

12 bear, sitting by his side ! The creature had a chain over his 
mouth ; so that he could not have talked, even if he had 

13 wished to. He was probably a tame bear, and was put into 
the coach by his owner, who, by some mistake, had remained 

14 behind. Bruin's fellow-traveller readily pardoned his silent 

15 companion for not having opened his mouth. He Ukewise 
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expressed no farther astonishment at '* the very comfortable 
coat which he had on/' 

Definitions, &c. — Define pasiengers, London, early, December, dark 
as pilchy {yery duk,) feeling, sleepy, disposed, endeetvored, conversation^ 
accordingly, shocking, slow going, (slow riding,) heavy roads, (bad roads,) 
remarks, sociable, stretched out, greatcoat, comfortable, fatigued, dis* 
gusted, silent, companion, nap, roused, slumber, sitting, tame, ownert 
mistake, bruin, likewise. 



SECT. LXXX. — ^THE CLAY COTTAGE OF MY OLJ INDIAN FRIEND, 

1 Last evening, an hour before the sun set, I stood beside 

2 the clay cottage of my old Indian friend. Green is the 
grass, and many and beautiful the flowers that flourish above 

3 his grave. I plucked a single harebell, and placed it in my 

4 bosom ; and its sister flowers I watered with my tears. Those 
tears, which were not the offspring of corroding grief, but of 
a mournful joy, were the only tribute that I could pay to 
one whom I dearly loved ; who was bom a benighted hea- 

5 then, but died a Christian. The mildly-beaming, and beau- 
tiful evening star had arisen, ere I departed from the " Silent 
City^ ;" but I felt that the flower I had plucked, though 
faded, would in after hours remind me of my friend ; and I 
therefore came away in peace, repeating to myself these 
words : — 

" And I am glad that he has hved thus long ; 
And glad that he has gone to his reward ; 
Nor deem that kindly nature did him wrong. 
Softly to disengafije the vital cord. 
When his weak hand grew palsied, and his eye 

Dark with the mists of age, it was his time to die." 

Definitions, Slc^ — ^Define clay, flourish, plucked, single, harebell, off" 
tpring, corroding, tribute, benighted, heathen, mildly-beaming, etar, dis- 
engage, vital cord, (i. e. the cord which binds soul and body together,) 
palsied, mists. 



SECT. LXXXI. AUTUMN HAS COME. 

1 The seasons are beautiful illustrations of our lives. We 

2 all havo our spring of hope, our summer of joy, happiness, 
growth and maturity : our fall, mixed ml\i \o^ ^\A ^bk^*^" 



I 
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uess, favorable breezes and* adverse winds : our -winter ol 
gloom and final decay. 
8 Of all the seasons, that of autumn toe admire most 4 It 
calls the vigorous mind to profound contemplations. The 

5 bounties of earth are propitiously spread out before us, and 
we find ourselves praising God for his unmeasured goodness. 
Inestimable are these habits of thought and observation, 

6 which convert nature into the temple of God, and render aU 
its different scenes expressive of the various attributes of the 

7 Almighty mind. It is now the pride and glory of the year. 

8 The earth is covered with plenteousness, and the sim is piur- 
suing, like a giant, his course through the heavens, dispensing 
light and vigor over the world beneath him. Are there no 
classes or conditions of men, of whose character and duties 

9 this season is descriptive ? are there no moral lessons which 
they who love the Lord may gather from this season that 
brings the "sere and yellow leaf?" 

\ 10 The grain that the summer ripens and fall harvests, are 
but ripened and harvested to be transplanted, and yield, 
perhaps, a hundred-fold. So with man : " Though he dies, 

11 yet shall he lire again, for death shall no longer have do- 
minion over him." 

12 " Autunm has come ;" and as we see all nature's works 

13 decaying, we are reminded that "we, too, must die." The 
frost of death will soon cut down pur mortal bodies, as the 

14 frost of autumn has cut down the vegetable kingdom. Let 
US, then, ripen for the harvest, and be always ready for the 
reaper. Death. 

15 " Autumn has come ;" and with it the thief of time. How 

16 many precious moments has he already stolen from the last 
few days ? how many times have we passed the needy on 
the " other side ?" how often have we neglected to feed the 
hungry and clothe the naked? 

17 " Autumn has come ;" and as* winter is rapidly coming, 
we shall be wise and work while the sun shines : fill our 
granaries, so as to be provided for when the storms and 
darkness overtake us. 

18 "Autumn has come;" and with thankful hearts we look 
around us, knowing that all our wants have been supplied. 

19 Praise the Lord for his loving-kuidness and tender mercies 
towards the children of men. 
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SO Summer is gone, the fair young flowers 

Have faded in their bloom. 
And the music of the fairy bowers 
Is hushed 'mid Autumn's glocHn^ : 

• 

And yet the trees all gloriously 

Have put her mantle on. 
Of gold and scarlet gorgeously. 

Like banners proudly borne. 

21 Oh ! Autumn, thou art beautiful. 

For the Frost-Eing in his might 
Hath robed the earth all fancifid 
With hues of rosy light. 

22 Our Sumxaer life hath Autumn too ; 

And/mid its waning bloom. 
We wait^tb^t^pring, whose fadeless hue 
E'er glows beyond the tomb. 

Dkfinitions, &C. — Illustrationa — examples which illustrate, L e. throw 
light upon. Define growth, maturity, (full growth, ripeness ?) fall, (an- 
tumn : the name is derived from the falling of the leaves at that season,) 
favorable, adverse, gloom, final, decay, admire, vigorous, profound, (deep,) 
contemplations, (reflections,) bounties, propitiously, unmeasured, (immeas- 
urable,) goodness, inestimable, habits, thought, (thinking,) observation, 
(noticing things,) convert, attributes, various, plenteousness, giant, diS' 
pensing, beneath, classes, conditions, descriptive, sere, yeUow, grain, 
ripens, harvests, transplanted, hundred-fold, frost, vegetable kingdom, 
(all the varieties of vegetables ; what is a vegetable ?) reaper, (who is the 
reaper here meant ?) thief, precious, granaries, provided for, fairy, bowers, 
mantle of gold and scarlet, (foliage of trees after the first frosts m the Fail,) 
fforgeously, banners, Frost»King, (frost,) fanciful. 



SECT. LXXXn. THE DTINe WIDOW AND HBB BOY. 



1 In the middle of a dark night, Joel, a boy of nine years 
old, heard his name called by a voice which, through his 

2 sleep, seemed miles away. Joel had been tired enough 
when he went to bed, and yet he had not gone to sleep 
for some time : his heart beat so at the idea of his mother 

3 being very ill. He well remembered his father's death, 
and his mother's illness now revived some feelings which 

4 he had almost forgotten. His bed was m«t€^^ wsiaa OtfjO&s» 
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spread on the floor, and covered with a rug ; but he did not 
mind that, and he could have gone to sleep at once but for 

5 the fear that had come over him. When he did sleep, his 
sleep was sound ; so that his mother's feeble voice calling 
him seemed like a call from miles away. 

6 In a minute Joel was up and wide awake. 

7 '' Light the candle/' he could just hear the voice say. 

8 He hghted the candle, and his beating heart seemed to 

9 stop when he saw his mother's face. He seemed hardly to 
know whether it was his mother or not. 

10 "ShaUIcall ?" 

11 " Call nobody, my dear. Come here." 

12 He laid his cheek to hers. 

13 " Mother, you are dying," he murmured. 

14 ** Yes, love, I am dying. 15 It is no use calling any one. 

16 These httle ones, Joel." 

17 "I will take care of them, mother." 

18 " You, my child ! 19 How should that be ?" 

20 " Why not ?" said the boy, raising himself, and standing 

21 at his best height. "Look at me, mother. 22 I can work. 

23 I promise you — " 

24 His mother coidd not lift her hand, but she moved a 
finger in a way which checked him. 

25 " Promise nothing that may be too hard afterward," she said. 

26 "I promise to try, then," he said; "that httle sister 

27 shall live at home, and never go to the poorhouse." He 
spoke cheerfully, though the candle-light glittered in the 

28 two streams of tears on his cheeks. " We can go on living 
here ; and we shall be so—" 

29 It would not do. 30 The sense of their coming desola- 
tion rushed over him in a way too terrible to be borne. 

31 He hid his face beside her, niurmuring, "Oh, mother! 
mother !" 

32 His mother found strength to move her hand now. 

33 She stroked his head with a trembling touch, which he 

34 seemed to feel as long as he lived. She could not say much 
^ more ; but she told him she had no fear for any of them. 

85 They would be taken care of. 36 She advised him not to 
waken the little ones, who were sound asleep on the other 
side of her, and begged him to he down himself till daylight, 
and try to sleep, when she should be gone. 
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37 This was the last thing she said. 88 The candle was 

39 very low, but before it went out, she was gone. Joel had 
always done what his mother wished ; but he could not 

40 obey her in the last thing she had said. He lighted anothei 
candle when the first went out, and sat thinking till the 
gray dawn began to show through the window. 

DsFiinnoNs, dlsa — What is the difierence between in and into f What 
hour is the middle of the night f What is the difference between a com 
men and a proper namef What is the difference between being an6 
seeming to be f Define away (ofi^ distant ?) Enough ; i a to make him 
sleep sound. Where is the heart, and what is its use f At the idea ; L e. 
at the thought Define death, illneu, revived, (reproduced!) forgotten, 
rug, at once, hut, (except ?) had come over him, (Uie feeling produced by 
fear ?) feeble, (what ia the difference between feeble and strong /) minute, 
wide awake, (eyes wide open?) candle, hardly, call, nobody, (what dif 
ference between this and anybody and everybody ?) ?iere, (as it relates 
to there f) cheek, little ones, (little children ?) take care of, (provide for 
them ?) best height, (full height ?) finger, checked, promise, too hard, after* 
ward, home, poorhouse, (almshouse t house where the poor are supported t) 
cheerfully, glittered, streams, living here, (dwelling t) sense, (the convic- 
tion t) coming, desolation, terrible, borne, (endured?) murmuring, hand, 
trembling, advised, begged, very low, (very short ?) she was gone, (in what 
sense ?) always, (what is the difference between always and sometimes /) 
wished, (desired? him to do, understood after wished,) obey, last, (what 
is the difference between last and first /) went out, (out doors ? is that 
what is meant ? what then ?) sat thinking, (about what do you suppose !) 
gray davm, show through, (appear through ? shine through ?) window. 



SECT. LXXXIII. SHIP ON FIRE. 

1 The flames rush on, Hcking up the water which continues 
to be thrown, as if in mockery. One after another has fled 

2 to the remotest part of the boat, that he may preserve life a 
little longer, or has crawled over, and is clin^g to the 
guard-braces, while overhead the fire crackles and hisses, 
triimiphing in their subjugation. Some have thrown over 
bales of cotton, or other articles of freight, and are floating 

3 upon them ; while others, maddened by the intolerable he.it 
which is every moment growing more and more terrible, have 
cast themselves into the sea, and are struggling as desperately 

4 with the waves, as if there was a chance of life ! Can a 
moment of more horrible, agonizing suspense be imaged f 

7 
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But amid this raging destruction, the Christian stan « $b 

5 the sun among the flying clouds of heaven, cahn and so^ene . 
one moment lost in the confusion, the next emergmg fidm it 
to utter words of comfort, or raise a prayer to God for the 

6 pardon of the guilty and horror-stricken. Moment of terror ! 

7 It chills the blood to think of it ! 8 But that moment passes. 
9 The burned mass begins to settle. Each end of the boat 

sways for a moment in the yielding waters, and the eddying 

10 of tiie troubled waves tells that the Lexington, with her 

unfortunate passengers and crew, rests where the sea sings 

forever the dirge of the lost ! 

DinNiTioNB, St>C4 — Define licking up, throvm. As if—to licking up, m 
then it would lick up, if it licked up in mockery. Define remotest, boat, 
presence, longer, crawled, clinging, guard-braces, (braces that guard t) 
overhead, crackles, hisses, subjugation, bales, cotton, articles, freight, 
floating, maddened, (does this mean made angry, or crazy 7) intolerable, 
moment, terrible, cast, struggling, desperately, as if, (supply what ip 
wanting here, as I have supplied above,) chance, horrible, agonizing, sus* 
pense, amid, raging, destruction, (fire that causes destruction or destroys?) 
Hying. What is the difiTerence between calm and serene ? Define con- 
fusion, emerging, utter, pardon, guilty, horror-stricken, (stricken by hor- 
ror?) settle, (sink?) sways, yielding, eddying, sings, dirge, lost. 



SECT. LXXXIV. — THE QUAKER AND THE LITTLE THIEF. 

1 Children, have you ever heard of Isaac T. Hopper, or 
Friend Isaac, as he is familiarly called ? He belongs to the 
Society of Friends ; and if you should ever happen to meet 

2 him, you would not need to be told that he is a very good- 
natured man : not particularly averse to an occasional joke. 
Well, a few days ago, the old gentleman came into our 

8 office ; and among the stories he told was one which we must 
retell. 

4 While residing in Philadelphia, I had in my yard a pear- 
tree, which bore most excellent fruit. Between my yard and 

6 that of one of my neighbors, was a very high fence, with 
sharp iron pickets upon it. Now I did not put those sharp 

6 pickets there'' ; I do not approve of such things*' ; it was the 
landlord's work. Well, one year, when the pear-tree bore 
very abundantly, there happened to be a girl belonging to 

7 my neighbor's family, who was as fond of pears as I was 
myself; and I saw her several times climb the high fence, 
and walk carefully along between the pickets, until she came 
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8 opposiw the pear-tree. Ihen she would reach over, fill her 
basket with fruit, and carry it away. 

9 One day I called upon my young friend with a basket of 

10 the nicest pears I could find. " Rebecca/' said 1, " here 
are some fine pears for thee." 

11 She did not know what I meant. 12 I explained : " Re- 
becca, I brought these pears on purpose for thee. I wish 

13 to make thee a present of them ; as I see thou art fond of 

them." 
U " I do not wantthem, sir." 

15 ** Ah, but thou dost, Rebecca : else thou wouldst not take 
so much pains almost every day to get them.". 

16 Still she would not take the pears, and I used a little 
more eloquence. 

17 '* Rebecca," I said, ** thou must go and get a basket foi 
these pears, or I shall leave them on the carpet. I am sure 

18 thou must like them, or thou wouldst not climb such a 
high and dangerous fence to get them. Those pickets are 
very sharp, Rebecca; and if thy feet should slip while thou 

19 art walking along on the fence (and I am very much afraid 
they will) thou woiddst get hurt a great deal more than the 

20 pears are worth. Now thou art welcome to the fruit, but I 
hope I shall not see thee expose thyself any more so foolish- 

21 ly. But perhaps thou hast taken the pears so long, that 
tiiey seem to belong to thee, as much as they belong to me. 

22 So I do not wish to blame thee, any more than thy con- 

23 science does. But pray look out for those pickets. 24 They 

25 are dangerous. I would have them removed : only I am 
afraid the landlord would not like it. Thou art welcome to 

26 the pears though, and I will bring thee a basketful every 
day." 

The little girl did not steal any more pears, and I ven- 
l*J ture to say she was sufficiently rebuked before the end of 
the pear season ; for I remembered my promise, and carried 
her a basketful every morning. 

Dbfinitionb, &c. — ^Define particularly , averte, occanonal, joke, retell, 
(tell over again,) residing, pear, pickets, approve, abundantly, belonging, 
climb, opposite, basket, nicest, on purpose, (puipoeely,) present, (gift, 
■omethmg presented,) pains, carpet, welcome, (you are at liberty to take * 
ttbrn word is properly addressed to a visiter only,) expose, belong blame, 
basketful, steal, venture, rebuked, remembered, promise. 
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SECT. LXXXY. — CHILDHOOD AND HIS VISITERS 

Okob on a time when sunny May 

Was kissing at the April showers, 
1 I saw fair Childhood hard at play 

Upon a bank of blushing flowers : 
Happy' ; he knew not whence or how ; 

And smiling^ ; who could choose but love him t 

3 For not more glad than Childhood's brow, 

Was the blue heaven that breathed above him. 

Old T^e, in most appalling wrath. 
That valley's green repose invaded ; 

The brooks grew dry upon his path ; 
8 The birds were mute ; the liUes faded ; 

But Time so swiftly winged his flight 
In haste a Grecian tomb to batter, 

That Childhood watched his paper kite. 
And knew just nothing of the matter 

With curling lip, and glancing eye. 

Guilt gazed upon the scene a minute^ * 
But Childhood's glance of purity 

4 Had such a holy spell within it. 
That the dark demon to the air 

Spread forth again his baffled pinion. 
And hid his envy and despair. 
Self-tortured, in his own dominion. 

Then stepped a gloomy phantom up, 

(Pale, cypress-crowned, Night's awful daughter,) 
And proffered him a fearful cup, 
6 Full to the brim with water : 

Poor Childhood bade her tell her name ; 

And when the beldame muttered •'Sorrow,** 
He said, " Don't interrupt my game'' ; 

I'll taste it, if I must, to-morrow." 

The Muse of Pindus thither came. 

And wooed him with the softest nxmibers 
That ever scattered wealth and fame, 
6 Upon a youthful poet's slumbers : 
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Though sweet the music of the lay. 

To Childhood it was all a riddle ; 
And, " Oh," he cried, " do send away. 

That noisy woman with the fiddle." 

Then Wisdom stole his bat and ball. 

And tatlght him, with most sage endearor. 

Why bubbles rise and acorns fall, 
7 And why no toy may last forever : . 

She talked of all the wondrous laws 
Which Nature's open book discloses ; 

And Childhood ere she made a pause. 
Was fast asleep among the roses. 

Definitions, Slc. — Define bank, hluBhing, glad, childhood, appalling 
invaded, mute, winged, (i. e. flew,) hatter, kite, curling, demon, baffled 
pinion, (does pinion mean the wing? or from the tip to the first joint? the 
last,) envy, despair, tortured, stepped, phantom, cypress-crowned, (crowned 
with cypreBB,) proffered, brim, bade, wooed, scattered, lay, riddle, fiddle, 
bat, ball, sage, bubbles^ acorns, toy, pause, fast asleep, (locked up fast in 
sleep,) roses. 



SECT. LXXXVI. THE DUTCH SHIPMASTER AND THE RUSSIAN 

COTTAGER. 

The following interesting anecdote occurs in a German 

1 work, lately published, entitled A Picture of St Peters- 
hurgh, 

2 In a little town, five mileft from St. Petersburgh, lived a 
poor German woman. A small cottage was her only pos- 

3 session, and the visits of a few shipmasters, on their way to 
St. Petersburgh, her only livelihood. Several Dutch ship- 

4 masters having supped at her house one evening, she found, 
when they were gone, a sealed bag of money under the 
table. Some one of the company had no doubt forgotten it ; 

5 but they had sailed over to Cronstadt, and the wind being 
fair, there was no chance of their putting back. The good 

6 woman put the bag. into her cupboard, to keep it till it 
should be called for. Full seven years, however, elapsed, 
and no one claimed it ; and though often tempted by oppor- 

7 tunity, and oftener by want, to make use of the contents, the 
poor woman's good principles prevailed, and it remained 
RQtouched. 

1* 
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8 One eyening, some shipmasters again stopped at her house 

9 for refreshment Three of them were English : the fourth a 

10 Dutchman. Conversing on various matters, one of them 
asked the Dutchman, if he had ever been in that town be- 

1 1 fore. " Indeed, I have," replied he : "I know the place 
but too well : my being here, cost me OQce seven hundred 

12 rubles." " How so ?" 13 " Why, in one of these wretched 
hovels, I once left behind me a bag of rubles." " Was the 

14 bag sealed ?" asked the old woman, who was sitting in a 
comer of the room, and whose 'attention was roused by the 

15 subject. " Yes, yes, it was sealed, and with this very seal, 

16 here at my watch chain." The woman knew the seal in- 

17 stantly. " Well, then," said she, " by that you may recover 

18 what you have lost." " Recover it, mother ! 19 No'; no'; I 
am rather too old to expect that^ ; the world is not quite so 
honest : besides, it is full seven years since I lost the money. 

20 Say no more about it : it always makes me melancholy." 

21 Meanwhile, the good woman sHpped out, and presently 

22 returned with the bag. " See here," said she : " honesty is 
not so rare, perhaps, as you imagine ;" and she threw the 
bag on the table. 

23 The guests were astonished, and the owner of the bag, as 

24 may be supposed, highly delighted. He seized the bag, 
tore open the seal, took out one ruble, (worth a dollar our 
money,) and laid it on the table for the hostess : thanking 
her civilly for the trouble she had taken. The three English- 

25 men were amazed and indij^nant at so small a reward being 
offered, and remonstrated warmly with him. The old woman 

26 protested she required no recompense for merely doing her 
duty, and begged the Dutchman to take back even his ruble. 
But the Englishmen insisted on seeing justice done : <' The 

27 woman," said they, ** has acted nobly, and ought to be re- 
warded." At length, the Dutchman agreed to part with 

28 one hundred rubles : they were counted out, 'and given to 
the old woman; who thus, at length, was handsomely 
rewarded for her honesty. 

Dbfinitionb, &>c — Define shipmaster, livelihood, supped, sealed hag, 
putting hack, (retumiBg ?) cupboard, elapsed, claimed, opportunity, pre- 
vailed, refreshment, untouched, (for the purpose of using its contents,) 
ruhle, hovel, roused, watch, (has this word any other meaning?) recover, 
honest, tneanwntle, slipped out, presently, rare, highly, hostess, eiviUyt 
wwMxed, indignant, remonstrated, protested, recompense. 
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SECT. LZXXYII. THE PRESENCE OF GOD. 

1 " You teach," said the Emperor Trajan to Rabbi Joshva, 
"that your God is everywhere, and boast that he resides 

2 among your nation. I should like to see him." 3 " God's 
presence is indeed everywhere," replied Joshua, " but he 

4 cannot be seen : no mortal eye can behold his glory." The 
6 emperor insisted on seeing him. " Well," said Joshua ; 

'* suppose we try to look first at one of his ambassadors.'' 
6 The emperor consented. 1 The Habbi took him into the 

open air at noonday, and bade him look at the sun in his 

8 splendor. " I cannot," said Trajan : " the light dazzles me." 

9 " Thou art unable," said Joshua, " to endure the light of one 
of his creatures''; and canst thou expect to behold the 

10 resplendent glory of the Creator ? Would not such a sight 
destroy you ?" 

DuiNinoNB, Slc — Emperor Trajan — emperor of the Romana. Rabbi 
Joshua — a learned Jew. Define ambassador, dazzles, resplendent 



SECT. LXZXYUI. OPINION OF THE ORIENTALS AS TO WINE. 

1 When Noah plantdSl ^e first vine, and retired, Satan ap- 
proached, and said, I wmSiourish you, charming plant ! 

2 He quickly brougbl three -imimals, a lamb, a lion, and a 
hog, and killed them one aftor ttie other near the vine. 

3 The virtue of the blood^i^-tiiese animals penetrated it» 
and is still manifest in its MOwtlL 

4 When a man drinks one^blet of wine, he is ttien agree- 
able, gentle, and friendly : that is the nature of the lamb. 

5 When he drinks two he is as a lion, and says, " Who is 

6 like me ?" He then talks of stupendous things. 

1 When he drinks more, his senses forsake him ; and at lengtti 

he wallows in the mire. 
8 Need it be said that he then resembles the hog ? 

Dkfinitionb, &c. — Define virtue, (the pecoliar essential nature,) pent" 
trated, manifest, growth, goblet, stupendous, senses, forsaht^ waUow9$ 
tiire, resembles, hog. 



SECT. LXXXIX. — THE DRUNKARD REPROVED. 

1 A GENTLEMAN entering a stage-coach, and rubbing his 
bead with a yawn, said, '* My head &cli<e& dx^ad&oS^ \ \ 
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S was veiy dnuk last night"." A person o&ecting surpnae 
replied, "Dnmk, sir I! 3 What I 4 Do 70U get drunk 1" 

5 " Yes," says he, " and so does every one at times, I be- 

6 lieve'. I have no douht but you do." 7 "No Mr," he re- 
Sphed; "Ido not." "What! neverl" "No: never; and 
9 amongst other reasons I have for it, one is, I never find 

b^ng sober, that I liave t«o much sense, and I am loth ta 
10 lose vrhat httle I have." This remark put an end to the 

conrenatioii. 
Dumrnom, Slc. — Dafine ttagt-eeaei, rubbing, ymm, (what a B 
^wn ; and how <Ud the msn rub his heaa with a yawn ? or did hs nib 
■nd jswn at the lame timeT) aehei, drtmk, mber, loth, remark, t»i. 



8BCT. XC. — A 

1 As the hart panteth «fter the water-brooks, so pantelh 

3 my soul after thee, God. My soul tbirsteth for Ood : for 
Sthe Uving God. When shall I copae and appear before 

GodT , . 

4 Uy teon have been my meat iay and night, -while they 
contiiiually say unto me, Wherfl-is tj^ God? When I 
remember these things, I poiv' out my soul in me; fori 

5 had gone with the multitude, I .went with them to the 
house of God, with the voice of joy and prmse-: with a 
multitude that kept holy-du^V .. 

6 Why art thou cast down, my soul "? and why art thou 
1 disquieted in me ? Hope thow in Ood ; for I shall yet praise 

him for the help of hia countenanoe I * 

8 Oh my God, my soul is cast down witliin me ! Therefcav 

9 wiQ I remember thee from the land of Jordan, and of the 
Hermonites : from the hill KGzar. Deep oalleth unto deep 

10 at the noise erf thy water-spouta 1 all thy waves and thy 
I»llowB are gone over me I 

11 Yet the Lord will command his loving-kindness in the 
daytime, and in the night his song shall be vrith me, and 

12 my prayer unto the Ood of my hfe. I will say unto God 
my rock. Why hast thou forgotten me ? why go I mourn- 
ing, because of the oppreaaon of the enemy ? As with a 

18 sword m my bones, mine enemies reproach me, while they 

ny daDy unto me, Where is thy God f 
14 Why art tfaoa oast doirn. mj sonl ? and iriiy art ttuni 
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15 diBquieted within me ? Hope thou in God ; for I shall yet 
praise him, who is the health of my comitenance and my 
God! 

DmNiTioNs, &.C — Define pantethy living Ood, (so called in oppontioi 
to idob which have no life,) thirsteth, (actually to tliiist ? or only strongly 
desire, as men often desire to drink ?) holy-day, (thy day, tlie sabbath* 
holy 7) help of his countenance, (encouragement and support given by his 
looking kindly and approvingly on me,) water-spovtSf deep calleth unto 
deep, (echo and re-echo,) waves and biUouos, (what difference between 
these two words ?) oppression* 



SECT. XCI. — SONNET. 

« 

Ik his correspondence 'With Cbleridge, the Rev. Joseph 

1 Blanco White produced <i a^net which the poet pronounces 
" Lhe finest and most grandly-conceived in our language." 

2 Mysterious Night ! when our first parent knew 

Thee, from re|KM|t Divine, and heard thy name. 
Did he not tremole fdt this lovely frame, 
This glorious canopy ei light and blue ? 

3 Yet, 'neath a current of ^[^Bslucent dew. 

Bathed in the rays of ^o great setting flame, 
Hesperus with the host of h$i^en came. 
And lo ! creation widened in majji^ .view. 

4 Who could have. thought such darkness lay concealed 

Within thy beains, O Sun ? or who could find, 
Wijjlst fly, and leaf, and ioaec^ stood revealed. 
That to such countless Wk tnou mad'st us blind ? 

5 Why do we,*thin, shun death with anxious strife ? 

6 If light can thus deceive, wherefore not life ? 

DiFiNrnoNS, 6lc. — Define correspondence, sonnet, pronounces, finest, 
grandly-conceived, language, mysterious, first parent, report, frame, 
canopy, current, translucent, dew, bathed, rays, setting fiame, (sun,) 
Hesperus, (evening star,) host of heaven, widened, beams, countless, orbs, 
anxious, deceive. 

SECT. XCII. GOD COMPARED WITH IDOLS. 

1 Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us, but unto thy name 
^ve glory, for thy mercy and for thy truth's sake. 

2 Wherefore should the heathen say. Where is now then: 
8 God ? Our God is in the heavens: he hath done whatsoevei 

he pleased. 
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4 Their idols are silver and gold : the work of men's hands 
They have mouths, but they speak not^ : eyes have they, 

6 but they see not^: they have ears, but they hear not^: 
noses have they, but they smell not^: they have hands, 
but they handle not^ : feet have they, but they walk not^ : 
neither speak they through their throat. They that make 

6 them are like imto them : so is every one that trusteth in 
them. 

7 O Israel, trust thou in the Lord : he is their help and their 

8 shield. O house of Aaron, trust in the Lord : he is their 

9 help and their shield. Ye that fear the Lord, trust in the 
Lord : he is their help and their shield. 

Definitions, &c. — In the delter^ii^ 9®^^ ^^* ^ careful to end eaufa 
of the members in the same manner fi. r. all with the bend or all with 
partial dose. (See exercises at the beginning of Part 3.^ I prefer the 
hend. 



SECT. XCIII. — THE ATTEMPT ON CHARLESTON. 

1 In consequence of somay^turbances this year in South 
Carolina, in favor of the npditry, Sir P|pterTarker was dis- 
patched with nine shi]^ of war, and witii a large land force, 
commanded by Clintibn and Comwallis, to make an attempt 
on Charleston, the capital. 

2 Before the ships could be brought to pay their respects to 
the town, they miist, it seems, pass a little fort on^blUvan's 

B Island. This, howeveJ^ l^JK defended only by ra'w militia, 
i was hardly looked on as an obstacle. Happily for America, 
the command of the fort had been conmiitted to General 
Moultrie ; for the chief in command. Gen. Charles Lee, though 
otherwise brave, was ever in the frights at the thought of a 
British man-of-war; and, for a general, much too free in 
6 lending his fears to others. For, while Moultrie was sfaowmg 
him the fort, and in the language of a fiery patriot, was 
boasting what handsome resistance he hoped it would make^ ; 
Lee, with infinite scorn replied, " Pshaw* ! a mere slaughter- 
house^ ! a mere slaughter-house'' ! a British man-of-war will 

6 knock it about your ears in half an hour !" He even proposed 

7 to abandon the fort ! — ^The courage of one man saved Charles- 
ton, and perhaps the state : that fortunate man was John 

SRutledge, Esq., governor of South Carohna. He insisted 
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that Uie fort should be defended to the last extremity. 

9 Moultrie was called ul 10 " Well, General Moultrie," said 

Governor Rutledge, " what do you think of giving up the 

11 fort?" Moultrie could scarcely suppress his indignation. 

12 " No man, sir," said he to Lee, " can have a higher opinion 
of the British ships and seamen than I havc^ ; but there are 
others who love the smell of gimpowder as well as they do ; and 
give us but plenty of powder and ball, sir, and let them come 

18 on as soon as they please." His courage was quickly put to 
the test ; for about ten o'clock, on the 28th of June, in the 
glorious 1776, Sir Peter Parker, with seven tall ships formed 
his line, and bearing down within point-blank shot of the 

14 fort, let go his anchors and began a tremendous fire. At 
every thundering blast he fcmdly hoped to see the militia ' 
take to the sands kke frightened rats from an old bam on 

15 fire. But, widely 'different from his hopes, the militia stood 
their ground, firm as the black-jacks of their land; and 
levelliE^ their fouivmd-tfljMjTJpounders with good aun, they 
bored the old hearts wSak' through and through at every 

16 fire. Their third broadside earned away the springs on the 
cables of the commodore's ■«hip ; which immediately swung 

17 around right stem upon the guns of the fort. " Hurra] my 
brave fellows," was instantly the cry along the American 
battery, " look handsomely to the commodore ! now, my boys, 

18 for your best respects to the commodore!" Little did the 
commcdore thank them for such respects ; for in a short time 
he had sixty of his brave crew lying lifeless on his decks, and 

18 many more below, severely wounded.. At one period of the 
action, the quarter-deck was cleared of every soul except Sir 

20 Peter himself. Nor was he entirely excused ; for an honest 
cannon-ball by way of a broad hint that it was out of char- 
acter for a Briton to fight against liberty, rudely snatched 
away a part of his silk dress. 

Dehnitionb, &c. — Define disturbances, South Carolina, ministry, (cabi* 
Bet of England,) despatched, make an attempt, (attack,) capital, pay their 
f^*peeis, (to attack,) fort, raw, (undisciplined, inexperienced as soldiero,) 
viilitia, obstacle, chief in command, (tlie superior officer,) boasting, hand" 
*>»»«, (considerable,) resistance, infinite scorn, (with all the scorn he could 
•^presB,) last extremity, (it is the usage of war, that if s^fort resists until ac- 
^ally taken possession of by the enemy, the defenders may be put to death . 
tika ie the last extremity,) suppress, put to the test, (tried,) line, (of battle,) 
Mtt.6iani:, (in gunnery, beyond a certain diatance the mixii&A q1 i^ lEaa J 
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miMt be alavated abora tha object somewhat, or the ball will foil short: the 
greater the distance, the more most it be elevated : when near enough to 
fire with a level gim, it is at point-blank distance,) hearU of oak, (i^ips,) 
*P^f^^t (All instrument to hold the cable at a given length,) qitarter'deek, 
(that part of a vessel which is exclusively occupied by the principal officen,) 
aetiont (battle,) rudely. 



SECT XCIV. THE ATTEMPT ON CHARLESTON, CONTINUED. 

1 The Americans stood the fire like Salamanders, for tLe 
neighboring shores were lined with thousands of their dearest 

2 relatives, anxionsly looking on ! The British tars, poor fel- 
lows 1 had no sisters, mothers, nor wives, spectators of their 
strife, but fought, notwithstanding, with their wonted heroism. 

8 Long accustomed to mastery in battles with the French, and 
greatly outnumbering the fort both in men and guns, they 
counted on certain victory ; and though dreadfully handled, 
yet scorned to yield. Immense w^ the exertions on both 
sides ; and while the powdefmLthenrort lasted, the conflict 

4 was awfully grand. From sl^^lb fort, and from fort to ships 
again, all below seemed one-'Stream oi solid fire : all aboye^ 
one yast moimtain of sm^ke^arkening the day; while unin- 
termitted bursts of thunder deafened all ears, and far around 
shook both land and sea. 

5 The heroes in the fort won immortal honor. One brave 

6 fellow. Sergeant Jasper, observing the flagstaff shot away, 
jumped down from the fort on the beach, in the hpitest fury 
of the battle, and snatching up the flag, returned it to its 
place : streaming defiance, with a " Hurra ! my boys : Liberty 

7 and America forever !" Governor Rutledge t^piwarded him 

8 with a sword. Another sergeant, M'Donald, while roaring 
away with his 24-pounder, was terribly shattered by a can- 

9 non-ball. When about to expire, he lifted up his dying eyes 
and said, "My brave countrymen, 1 die, but do not let the cause 

10 of Liberty die with me." Now louder and louder, peal on 
peal, the American thunder burst forth with earth-trembling 
crashes; and the British ships, after a long and gallant 
struggle, hauled off with a good fortnight's worth of work 
for surgeons, carpenters, and riggers. 

11 Sir Peter was so dumb-founded by this drubbing, that it 
took him full eight-and-forty hours to recoyer his stomach 

12 for his beef and pudding. So wonderfully had it let him 
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down, that even his black pilots grew impudent upcm him. 

13 For as he was going out over the bar he called to Cudjo, (a 
black fellow, a pilot who was sounding the depth of the 
water,) and said, " Cudjo, what water have you got there ?" 

U " What water, massa ? what water ? 16 Why, salt water, 

16 be sure, sir ! Sea water, always salt water : ain't it, mas- 
sa?" 

17 "You saucy rebel, I knew it was salt water^; I only 
wanted to know how much water you have there." 

16 " How much water here, massa 1 how much water here ! 

19 My conscience, massa 1 where I going to get quart pot for 
measure him ?" 

20 This was downright impudence ; and Cudjo richly deserved 
a rope's-end for it ; buflnr Peter, a good-natured man, was 
so tickled with the ide»of measuring the Atlantic ocean with 
a quart pot, that he broke into a hearty laugh, and ordered 
Cudjo a handsome reward. 

Dkrhitionb, &«. — ^Define salammiUmA, lined, (standing all along,; rela- 
tion, tars, notwithstanding, wonted, mastery, (victory,) outnumbering, 
iandled, (beaten, ^iit np,) yield, (I e. vioiory,) exertions, lasted,' (lield oat,) 
irand, unintermHisdt deafemd, won, Jlagstaff, jumped, defiance, sword, 
trashes, hauUdML (drew off, retiredt^i. surgeons, riggers, dumb-founded, 
(confoimded,) SnoAing, stomach, impudent, bar, (sandbar,) sounding, 
downright, rop^s-sndtXttii inMnment for fLogging sailors,) tickled, meoMtr- 



SECTICM XCY. THE SONG OF MOSES AND ISRAEL. 

Then sang Moses and the children of Israel this song unto 

1 the Lord : I will sing unto the Lord^, for he hath triumphed 
gloriously : the horse and his rider hath he thrown into the 
sea. 

The Lord is my strength and song, and he is become my 

2 salvation : he is my Gk)d, and I will prepare him a habita- 
tion ; my father's Qod, and I will exalt his name. 

3 The Lord is a man of war : the Lord is his name. 

4 Pharaoh's chariots and his host hath he cast into the sea : 
his chosen captains also are drowned in the Bed Sea. 

5 The depths have covered them : they sank to the bottom as 
a stone. 

• Thy right hand, O Lord, is become glorious in power : 
%j right hand, O Lord, hath dashed in piecea t\i<^ ^\2L<^\fi;:^« 

8 



M MONEY. 

And in the greatness of thine excellency, thou hast orer 

1 thrown them that rose up against thee : thou sentest forC 

thy wrath, which consumed them as stubble. With tb 

8 blast of thy nostrils the waters were gathered together : tt 
floods stood upright as a heap, and the depths were coi 
firealed in the heart of the sea. 

The enemy said, I will pursue : I will overtake : I w: 

9 divide the spoil : my lust shall be satisfied upon them : 
will draw my sword ; my hand shall destroy them. 

10 Thou didst blow with thy wind'' ; the sea covered thei 

11 They sank as lead in the mighty waters. Who is like xm 

12 thee, O Lord, among the gods? who is like thee, glorioi 
: 8 in holiness, fearful in praises : doing wonders ? Thou did 

stretch out thy right hand*" ; thelKarth swallowed them. 
Thou 'm thy mercy hast led forth the people whom thi 
14 hast redeemed : thou hast guided them in thy strength un 
. thy holy habitation. 

Id The people shall heaf Itod be afraid : sorrow shall tal 
hold on the inhabitants of Palestina. The dukes of Edo 

16 shall be amazed : the mighty men of Moab, trembling shi 
take hold upon them : all the inhabitants of Canaan shi 
melt away. Fear and dread shall fall updnhem : by ti 

1 7 greatness of thine arm, they shall be as still as a stone t 
thy people pass over, Lord: till the people pass ov 
whom thou hast purchased. 

Definitionb, &c« — Define habitation, chariots, captains, (commande 
leaden,) depth, (deep waters,) dashed, excellency, (of power,) eonsunu 
stubble, blast, congealed, lust, blow, (what other meamng has this word 
swalUnoed, redeemed, amazed, dukes, purchased. Who was Phand 
What Palestina 7 Edom? 



SECTION XCVI. — MONEY. 

1 What a useful thing.is money ! If there were no such thh 

2 as money, we should be much at a loss to get any thing i 
might want. The shoemaker, for instance, who might wa 

8 bread and meat for his family, would have nothing to give 
exchange but shoes. He must therefore go to the bak< 

4 and ofifer him a pair of shoes for as much bread as they a 
worth ; and the same, if he went to the butcher. The baki 

5 however, might not happen to want shoes just then, b 
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nuglit want a hat; and so the shoemaker must find out 
some hatter, who wants shoes, and get a hat from him, and 
then exchange the hat with the baker for bread. 

6 All this would be very troublesome ; but by the use of 
money, the trouble is saved. 

7 Any one who has money, may get for it just what he may 
chance to want. The baker, for example, is always willing 

8 to part with his bread for money, because he knows that he 
can exchange it for shoes, or a hat, or firewood, or my 
thing else he needs. What time and trouble it must have 

9 cost men, to exchange one thing for another before money 
was in use! 

DBinrrnoNS, &c — Define money, at a loss, (of power to decide ; L e. in 
doobt,) bread, meat, exchange, %^ker, offer, pair, butcher, happen, trouble- 
wme, saved, (avoided,) chance, vnlling, firewood, needs, cost, was in use, 
(was brought into use : was used.) 



SECTION XCVII. COMMERCE. 

1 ExcHAKGX between nations, we call commerce. All 

2 countries wSl not produce the same things'' ; but by means 
of exchanges between them, each may enjoy all the products 

8 of the others. Tea comes from China, and sugar from the 
West Indies. Neither could be raised in the state of New 
York, nor could oranges, without a hothouse ; but we get 

4 them in exchange for cloth, flour, knives, scissors, <fec., which 
we can make much cheaper and better than the Chinese and 
West Indians'" ; and so both parties are better off than if they 
made them at home. 

6 How useful water is for commerce ! The sea seems to 

« 

6 keep different countries separate ; but for the purposes of 
commerce, it rather brings them together. If there were 

1 only land between this country and England, we could not 
sell our cotton^ ; for the carriage of it would cost more than 
it is worth : from China we could get no tea^ ; and from 

8 the West Indies, no sugar. Think how many horses would 
be wanted to draw such a load as comes to us in a ship 

9 And then they must eat and rest while they were travelling 
10 But the winds are the horses which carry the ship along^. 

and they cost us nothmg but to spread a sail, Theii^ ticM 
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11 the ship moves easily, because it floats on the water, instead 
of dragging on the ground like a wagon. 

What folly, as well as sin, it is, for different nations to be 

12 jealous of one another, instead of trading together peaee- 
ably ; by which all would be richer and better off ! But the 

18 best gifta of God are given in vain, to those who are per- 
verse! 

Definitions, &«. — Define exchanges, products, tea, ttLgar, oranges 
kothmue, cloth, ktdves, scissors, parties, better off, (are gamers ?) separate 
purposes, carriage, (carrying of it, trani^rtation,) travelling, sail, jbats, 
dragging, wagon, foUy, trading, perverse. 



SECTION XCVIII.— JXCHANGES. 

1 But why should not every man make what he wants for 
himself, instead of going to his neighbor to buy it ? Go 
into the shoemaker's shop and ask him why he does not 

2 make tables and chairs foi^ himself, and hats and shoes, and 
every thing else which he wants^ : he will tell you, that he 
must have a complete set of joiner's tools to make one chair 
properly ; the same tools that would serve to make hundreds 
of chairs. Then if he were also to make the tools himselfi 

3 and nails, he would need a blacksmith's forge, and an anvili 
and hammers ; and after all, it would cost him great labor to 
make very clumsy tools and chairs, because he has not been 
used to that kind of work. It is therefore less trouble tc 

4 him to make shoes that he can sell for as much as will bu} 
a dozen chairs, than it would be to make one chair for him 

6 self. To the jomer, again, it would be just as great a loss t( 
attempt to make shoes for himself; and it is thus with th< 
tailor, the hatter, and all other trades. It is best for aU, tha 

6 each should work in his own way, and supply his neighbors 
while they, in their turn, supply him. When every man doej 

Y every thing for himself, every thing is badly done ; and i 
few hundred of savages will be half starved in a coimtry 
which would maintain ten times as many thousands of us, ii 
much greater comfort. 

Definitions, &«.r— Define make, what, (such things as,) wants, insteai 
of, shop, tables, chairs, hats, shoes, complete set, joiner, properly, tools 
hundreds, nails, blacksmith, forge, anvil, hammers, after all, (all what?] 
tUmmsy, work, dozen, just, attempt, tailor, trades, way, oupply, twrn, hd 
ly, salvages, comfort. 



DISTRIBUTION OF PARTS FOR REHEARSAL. 



SECTION XCIX. DETACHED THOUGHTS. 

1 Love of Life. — 2 How tenaciously man clings to life i 

SThoiigli few and fleeting are his years, be forms schemes, 

and makes engagements, just as he would if life were im- 

4 mortal. The older a person grows, the more strongly does 
he grasp at the shadow. A man climbing a tree takes a 

5 final hold when near its top : so does the aged individual 
cling stronger to life the nearer he approaches its termina- 

6 tion. He is never ready to die, until he feels he can no 
1 longer remain. He then makes a virtue of necessity, and ex- 
pires. 

8 Time Lost. — 9 There is time lost and wasted in the pur- 
suit of what men call j^easure, which, if properly appro- 
priated, would place them in a high state of cultivation. 
Time can be fouifi to ride, and dance, and sing^ ; time can 
10 be found to lounge and talk nonsense ; but alas ! how many 
think ** they can't spare time'^i^ attend to the noblest and 
best part of their nature ! 

Definitions, 6lc — Define temieUmsly, fieeiing, schemes f engagements, 
immortal, grows, (becomes,) grasp, shadow, climbing, tree, final, top, 
chng, approaches, termination, remain, makes a virtue, (submits as if he 
did a good thing, and deserved reward,) expires, lost, wasted, appropria- 
ted, (devoted to things proper,) cultivation, high state, ride, dance, sing, 
^nge, talk nonsense* What is the noblest and best part of our nature ? 



SECT. C. DISTRIBUTION OF PARTS FOR REHEARSAL. 

(Enter Snu^ Bottom, Flute, Snout, Quince, and Starveling,) 

1 Quince, Is all our company here ? 

2 Bottom. You were best to call them generally, man by 
man, according to the scrip. 

Quin, Here is the scroll of every ihan's name, which is 
8 thought fit, through all Athens, to play our interlude before 
the duke and duchess, on his wedding-night. 

4 Bot, First, good Peter Quince, say what the play treats 
on : then read the names of the actors ; and so go on to appoint 

5 Quin, Marry, our play is, " The most lamentable comedy, 
and most cruel death of Pyramus and Thisby." 

6 Bot. A very good piece of work, I assure you, and a 
*l merry. — ^Now good Peter Quince, call forth your actors by 
8 the scroll. Masters, spread yourseWea. 

8* 



OT OISTRIBmON OF PARTS FOR REHBIRSAI.. 

9 Quin. Answer as I call you. — 10 Nick Bottom^ the 

11 Bot. Ready^. 12 Name what part I am for. and { 

13 Quin. You, Nick Bottom, are set down for Pyran 

14 Bot, What is Pyramus ? 15 A lover, or a tyrant 

16 Quin, A lover, that kills himself most gallantly fo 

17 Bot That will ask some tears in the true perfor 

18 If I do it, let the audience look to their eyes : I wi 
19 storms; I will condole in some measure. To the 

20 Yet my chief humor is for a tyrant : I could play a 
tear a cat in ; to make all split. 

The raging rocks, 
With shivering shocks. 
Shall break the locks 

21 Of prison gftes ; 

And Phibbus' car 
ShaU shme from far 
And make and mar 

The fdblish fates. 

22 This was lolty ! — 23 Now name the rest of the pi* 
24 This is a tyrant's vein : a lover's is more condoling. 
26 Quin. Francis Flute, the bellows-mender. 

26 Flute, Here, Peter Quince. 

2'i Quin. You must take Thisby on you. 

28 Flu. What is Thisby ? 29 A wandering Knight 1 

30 Quin. It is the lady that Pyramus must love. 

81 Flu. Nay, faith; let me not play a woman^; I 

beard coming. 
32 Quin. That's all one^ ; you shall play it in a mai 

you may speak as small as you will. 

83 Bot. If I may hide my face, let me play Thisby U 

84 speak in a monstrous httle voice : Thisne / Tkisnt 
^Pyramus, my lover dear! — Thy Thisby dear^ I and \ 
dear^ ! 

35 Quin. No : no ! you must play Pyramus ; and, 

you Thisby. 
86 Bot. Well, proceed. 

37 Quin. Robin Starveling, the tailor.. 

38 Star. Here, Peter Quince. 

89 Quin. You, Pyramus's father; myself, Thisby's 
Snug, the joiner, you, the lion's part ; and, I hope, 1 
play fitted. 
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40 Sfiug, Have you the lion's part written ? 41 Pray you, 
if it be, give it me ; for I am slow of study. 

42 Quin, You may do it extempore; for it is nothing but 
roaring'. 

43 Bot. Let me play the lion too. I will roar, that it will do 

44 uny man's heart good to hear me : I will roar that I will 
make the duke say, ** Let him roar agoinl let him roar 
again f" 

Quin. If you shoidd do it too terribly, you would frighten 
45 the duchess and the ladies, that they would shriek; and 
that were enough to hang us all. 

46 ML That would hang us every mother's son. 

Bot, I grant you, friends, if that you should frighten the 

47 ladies out of their wits, they would have no more discretion 
than to hang' ; but I will aggravate my voice so, that I will 
roar you as gently as any sucking dove : I will roar you as 
if 'twere a nightingale. 

Quin, You can play Jio part but Pyramus ; for Pyramus 

48 is a sweet-faced man, a proper man, as one shall see in a 
summer's day : a most lovely, gentlemanlike man : therefore 
you must needs play Pyramus. 

49 Bot, Well, I will imdertake it. 50 What beard were I 
best to play it in ? 

51 Quin. Why, what you will. . 

Bot . I will discharge it in either your straw-colored beard, 
62 your orange-tawny beard, your purple-in-grain beard, or 
your French-crown-color beard : your perfect yellow. 

53 Quin, Some of your French crowns have no hair at all ; 
and then you will play barefaced. — ^But, masters, here are 
your parts ; and I am to entreat you, request you, and de^re 

54 you, to con them by to-morrow night, and meet me in the 
palace wood, a mile without the town, by moonlight. There 

55 will we rehearse ; for if we meet in the city, we shall be 

56 dogged with company, and our devices known. I pray you, 
fail me not. 

57 Bot. We will meet' ; and there we may rehearse more 

58 obscenely, and courageously. Take pains' ; be perfecf ; 
adieu^. 

Dkfinitionb, &LC. — Define rehearsal, scrip, (scroll, or catalogue of names,) 
haerlude, duke, duchess, treats on, (treats of,) actors, (play-acton,) Id- 
mmtaUe, comedy, merry , (what understood after this word?) efrcmd 



M THE REHBARSAL PREPARINO. 

ymirselvea, (stand apart,) weaoer, true performance, (proper acting m 
representation,) audience, condole, to the rest, (i. e. go on calling tbt 
names of the rest,) shivering, shocks, make and mar, (bless and curse, im 
prove and injure,) knight, beard, coming, (coming out, growing,) mask, 
monstrous little, (little and unnatural at the same time,) play fitted, (play 
with the parts fitted to each actor,) extempore, (at the time, without 
previous study : as it is said, on the spur of the moment,) every mother's 
son, (i. e. every one of us,) discretion, aggravate, (is this a proper word to 
express Bottom's meaning? subdue, diminish?) discharge, (does Bot- 
tom mean discharge ? or perform ?) tawny, palace, dogged, (followed by 
the people, as men are fdlowed by dogs,) devices, fail me not, (fail not to 
meet me,^ obscenely and eo^wafeously, (I suppose Bottom means some- 
thing like 0€seemly, L e. suitably, with propriety ; and with cof^denee, i. e 
not awed, disconoMted by the presence of the rabble.) 



SECT. CI. — THE REHEARSAL PREPARING. 

{JS^ter Qmnce, Snug, Bottom, Flute, Snout, and Starvelin^^ 

1 Bot, Are we all met 1 

2 Qmn, Pat ; pat ; and here's a marrellous convenient place 
for our rehearsal. This green plot, shall be our stage ; this 

3 hawthorn brake our tyring hous& ; and we will do it in ac- 
tion, as we will do it before the duke. 

4 Bot Peter Quince, — 

5 Quin, What sayest than, bully Bottom ? 

6 Bot. There are things in this comedy of Pfframus and 
Y Thsshy, that will never please. First, Pyramus must draw 

a sword to kill himself; which the ladies cannot abide. 

8 How answer you that ? 

9 Snout, On my word, a perilous fear \ 

10 Star, I believe we must leave the killing out, when all is 
done. 

11 Bot, Not a whit^; I have a device to make all well. 
Write me a prologue ; and let the prologue seem to say, we 

12 will do no harm with our swords ; and that Pyramus is not 
kiQed ; and for the more better assurance, tell them, that I 

13 Pyramus am not Pyramus, but Bottom, the weaver. This 
will put them out of fear. 

14 Quin. Well, we will have such a prologue^ ; and it shall 
be written in eight and six. 

15 Bot, No ; make it two more : let it be written in eight and 
eight. 
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16 Snout. Will not the ladies be afeard of the lion I 
1^ Star. I fear it, I promise you. 

18 Bot. Masters, you ought to consider with yourselves. To 

19 bring in a lion among ladies, is a most dreadful thing ; for 
there is not a more fearful wild-fowl than your lion, living ; 
and we ought to look to it. 

20 Snout. Therefore, another prologue must tell, he is not a 
lion. 

JBot. Nay; yon must name his name ; and half his face 

21 must be seen through the lion's neck ; and he must speak 
through ; saying thus, or to the same defect : Ladies, or fair 
ladies, I would wish you, or, I would request you, or, I 
would entreat you, not to fear^ ; not to tremble^ ; my life for 

22 yours. If you think I come hither as a lion, it were pity of 

23 my life. No, I am no such thing : I am a man as other 
' 24 men are. — ^And there let him name his name, and tell them 

plainly, he is Snug, tha joiner. - 

25 Quin. Well, it shall be so. But there is two hard things ; 

26 that is, to bring the moonlight mto a chamber ; for you know, 
Pyramus and Thisby meet by moonlight^. 

21 Snug. Doth the moon shine that night we play our play ? 
28 Bot. An almanac I an almanac ! 29 Look in the alma- 
nac : find out moonshine : find out moonshine. 

30 Quin. Yes, it doth shine thal^night^. 

31 Bot. Why, then you may leave a casement of the great 
chamber window* where we play, open; and the moon may 
shine in at the casement. 

32 Quin. Ay, or else one must come in with a bush of 
thorns and a lantern, and say, he comes to disfigure, or to 
present, the person of moonshine. Then there is another 

83 thing : we must have a wall in the great chamber ; for Pyra- 
mus and Thisby, says the story, did talk through the chink 
of a walL 

84 Snug. You never can bring in a wall''. — 36 What say you. 
Bottom ? 

Bot. Some man or other must present wall ; and let him 

86 have some plaster, or some loam, or some rough-cast, to 

wgnify wall ; or let him hold his fingers thus ; and through 

that cranny shall Pyramus and Thisby whisper. 

tt Quin. If that may be, then all is well. 38 Come, fft 

down, every mother's son, and rehearse your parts.— Pyra- 



94 THE FIRST STEAMBOAT. 

39 mus, you begm ; and when you have spoken your speeclif 
enter into that thicket ; and so every one, according to bif 
cue. 

DinifiTiomi, &e —Define met, (anemUed,) pat, pat, (L e. to the Umej 
promptly, punctually,) marvellous convenient, (remarkably convenient,) 
brake, (thicket,) tyring, (droesing, attiring,) bully, abide, (L e. to seeO 
perilous fear, (great fear, i. e good cause ^r fear,) not a whit, (not in the 
leait,) device, (an expedient,) prologus, more better, (is this correct!) 
eight and six, (in lines alternately of eight, and six syllables ; see our nymn 
books,) afeard, (afraid ?) wild-fowl, (to what species of wild-fowl does the 
lion belong? To any 7) to look to it, (take care of that, e. avoid that,] 
pity of my life, (pity, i. e. a thing to be pitied, regretted, more Iuli an) 
thing witnessed in the course of my life,) almanac, casement, Umlem, dis< 
figure, present, (Quin means to figure or represent,) chink, plaster, loam 
rough-cast, (cast on roughly,) signify, cranny, whisper, thicket, cuSf (ctM 
is the last word of each one's part, on hearing which, the actor who qieaki 
next, knows that he must come on the stage, or if already on, begin hi 
part.) You now know what is meant by giving any one his cue 



SECT. CII. THE FIKST STEAMBOAT: 

Extract from a Speech of the Dt^tof Ripon at Zeeds, 

Gentlemen, it is now more thftfjprty years, since, in mj 

1 travels in America, I came to iSkw York, and called upon 
the famous General Moreau, with whom I had the pleasure 
to be acquamted. 

He said to me, '' Well, here is a strange thing I here is a 

2 ship to go by hot water ! and to-morrow the trial is to be 
made: I and my friends are invited to be of the party. 

8 Will you go with me V* 

I accompanied General Moreau in the first steam-vessel 

4 that ever sailed upon the Hudson, in America, urder the 
auspices of Mr. Fulton, the inventor : a man who, from being 
a painter of portraits, arrived at length at the extraoidinarj 
eminence and success of making the first practical, efficieni 
steam-vessei. 

5 Gentlemen, I remember, with pleasure, standing upon the 
deck with Robert Fulton, and dwelling with him on the 

6 subject. " Do you think it will ever be of any good ?" said 
I. I recollect his countenance lighting up almost with in- 

*l dignation at the idea that any invention of his could fail oi 
8 being useful. I remember too, very well, just as we ap- 
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proached the mouth of the Hudson, where it abuts on the 
Atlantic sea, that I said to him, " What will become of us, 
9 if we drift out to sea ? How can a vessel of this sort stand 
the waves of the ocean V* 

Well, gentlemen, when I compare that day with the fact 

10 that steamers now cross the Atlantic in eleven or twelve 
days, with a regularity almost marvellous, — ^why, how is it 
possible not to see and to be persuaded, that the man lives 
not, who has not opportunities of being distinguished by 

. giving his talent, industry and energy to whatever subject 
ike finger of Providence may point out to him ? 

Again, gentlemen, there was a young man who was the 

11 youngest of thirteen children ; and his father was a poor 
man ; and the best his father could do for him was to ap- 
prentice him to a barber. In that humble class, that re- 

18 spected individual demeanecl, himself honorably as long as 
he chose to reniBm in ifi £[e«Ajen bestowed his care and 

13 enterprise upon ^preparing the UKutiful hair* of our heads: 
improving it to that degree tlmt it should be fit to make a 

U wig of. in that he excellecL also. Then, gentlem'bn, he be- 

16 took himself to th? improvement 9f a weed which I have 
seen, and which ji^'lfttle more than like a weed, — (I mean 

16 the cotton plant of GWIolina,) — ^he betook himself to improve 
the manufacture of cloth made out of that weed. He gained 
great success; adding merely to the acquirements he pos- 

17 sessed, (which, you may suppose, were very slender,) such 
knowledge as he could pick up by associating with his fellow- 
men : he gained that success which enabled him to decide 
the wars of the linen and the cotton. That barber's appren- 
tice, gentlemen, that honorable improver of our hair for the 

18 purpose of a wig, was Sir Richard Arkwright ; afterwards 
high sheriff of his county ; and who left his family a half a 
million of money. 

DiFnnnoHS, dus. — Define travels, famousy General Moreau, (pro- 
nounced Moro* He was a French general, a very i|;reat man, and rival at 
Bonaparte,) pleamre, trial, strange, ship, invited, party, aeeompaniedf 
auspices, (superintendence,) inventor, painter, portrait, extraordinory^ 
'n^nee success, practical, sfieient, countenance, Jj^c, ^. 



96 BABYLON. THE LAMENTATION OF JOB 

SECT. cm. BABYLON. 

1 A TRAVELLER, contemplating the ruins of Babylon, stood 
with folded anns, and, amid the surroimding stillness, thus 
ezpx'essed the thoughts which the scene inspired : " Where, 
oh where, is Babylon the great, with her vast walls and 
gates of brass, her frowning towers, and her hanging gar- 
dens? where are her luxurious palaces and her crowded 

2 thoroughfares ? The stillness of death has succeeded to the 
active bustle and joyous hilarity oi her multitudinous popu- 
lation; scarcely a trace of her former magnificence remains ; 
and her hundreds of thousands of inhabitants haye long 
been sleeping the sleep of death, in miknown and unmarked 

i* graves. Here .thou hast been busy, Time, thou mighty 
destroyer !*' ; 

Definitionb, Slc. — Defiiie eontem]iilating,tuinSf Bahyhm, folded amity 
stillness, expressed, scene, inmfmdj^ /if<bnMif . i^ers, hanging gardmUp 
luxurious, palaces, crowdea^thorougfltft^fj^ hmfle, JdUuity, mjKitilo- 
dinous, scarcely, trace, former^ fuigmjKencemm unmarked,'' htisy, time, 
mighty. ♦ - ^ ■ 

SECT. CIV. THE LAMEN^n^N OF JOB. 

1 Job answered and said, Oh^ffinat'my grief were tho- 
roughly weighed ! and v^f calnity laid in balances to- 

2 gether ! For now, it would be heavier than the sand of the 
sea : therefore my words are swallowed up. 

The arrows of the Almighty are within me : the poison 

3 whereof drinketh up my spirit : the terrors oi God do set 
themselves in array agajpst me. 

4 Doth the wild ass bray when he hath grrass ? or loweth 

5 the ox over his fodder ? Can that which is unsavoiy be 
eaten without salt ? or is there any taste in the white of an 

6 egg ? The things that my soul refused to touch, are as my 
sorrowful meat. Oh ! that I might have my request ! and 

*! that God would grant me the thing that I long for : even 
that it would please him to destroy me : that he would let 
loose his hand and cut me oflf ! Then should I yet have 

8 comfort : yea I would harden myself in sorrow : let him not 
spare^; for I have not concealed the words of the Holy 
One. 

9 What is my strength, that I should hope ? and what is 
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10 mine end, that I should prolong my life? Is my sti-ength, 

11 the strength of stones ? or is my flesh, of bmss ? Is not my 

help in me ? and is wisdom driven quite from me ? 

To him 'that is afflicted, pity should be showed by 

12 his friend; but my brethren have dealt deceitfully as a 

brook ; and as a stream of brooks, they pass away ; which 

are blackish by reason of ice and snow. When they wax 

13 warm, they yanish : when it is hot they are consumed out 

of their place : they are turned aside : they go to nothing 

and perish. 

U In like manner, ye, my brethren, are nothing : ye see my 

casting down, and are afraid. Did I say bring imto me ? 

15 or give a reward for me out of your substance ? or deliver 
me from the 'enemies' hands ? or redeem me from the hand 

16 of the mighty ? Te^pli me, and cause me to imderstand 

17 whereiii I ha¥e errefl, QHd^I will hold my tongue. How 
18 forcible are right wordtfI-.*Btt what doth your arguing 

19 reprove ? Do ye imagi]|#b VepAve words, and the speech- 
es, which are as mndSvf*mQ that is desperate ? Now, 

20 therefore^be-contint : lobk u^on ine ; for it is evident unto 
you, if I Ue; * 9J^ ^^C* 

Dkhmitioni, iui. — BaUBk—tcale^ steelyardfe. Define toJiereof, drink" 
•tft up, (ctmaanm^ ^^Jow^jk unmatry, eutmaqf, (destroy me,) hardeMf 
fhUmgt deeeUfuUjft blaekithTwm, mbatanee, erred, arguing, desptrate. 



SECT. CV. VVISDOM. 

1 Wherb shall wisdom be found 7^«id where is the place 

2 of understanding ? Man knoweth not the price thereof, 

3 neither is it found in the land of the living. The depth 
saith, It is not in me^ ; and the sea saith, It is not in me. 

4 It cannot be g^otten for gold, neither shall silver be weighed 

5 for the price thereof. It cannot be valued with the gold 

6 of Ophir, with the precious onyx, or the sapphire. The 
gold and the crystal cannot equal it ; and the exchange of 

1 it shall not be for jewels of fine gold. No mention shal oe 
made of corals, or of pearls ; for the price of wisdom is 

8 above rubies. The topaz of Ethiopia shall not equal it, 
neither shall it be valued with pure gold. 

9 Whence then cometh wisdom ? and where is the place 
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ci understanding : seeing it is hid from the eyes of all lifind^ 
and kept close from the fowls of the air? — ^Destniction 

10 and death say. We have heard the fame thereof with om 
ears. — 

God nnderstandeth the way thereof, and he knoweth the 

11 place thereof; for he looketh to the ends of the earth, and 
seeth under the whole heaven, to make the weight for the 
winds, and to weigh the waters by measure. When he 
made a decree for the rain, and a way for the lightning of the 

12 thunder^; then did he see it and declare it : he prepared it, 
yea, and searched it out ; and unto man, he said. Behold ! 

TUB FEAR OF THE LORD '. THAT IS WISDOM^ ; AND TO DXPAR3 
FROM EVIL, IB UNDERSTANDING. 

DsFiNrnoNB, Slc* — Wisdom — there li an imieUeetudl wiadom, and J 
praetieal wi0dom : the former aeea, deef^ into the reasoiw of thingi, ind 
from the signs of the times infers rijj^tiy, wllat the future will bring forth: 
the latter seeks what is just ai^ jSpd, by means that are jost and good 
Define onyx, sapphire, crystc^eorsL pearls, rubies, topaz 



SECT. CVI. — ^A SlNOULi^ AND AFFECTING DEATH. 

But awful as this is, cheerless . fts are the shipwrecked 

1 sailor's prospects, what are Ma feelings compared to the 
agony of a fond husband and father, who clasps iq[ n Utet 
embrace his little world : his beloved wife and child ! 

Although conscious of the hopelessness of his situation, 

2 that to remain by the vessel was death, and to seek the 
shore, which, now that the day began to dawn, hfltd become 
visible, was scared^ less perilous^ ; still every feeling of his 
noble nature prompted him to action. My £riend was a 

8 seaman, and a brave one : accustomed to danger, and quick 
in seizing upon every means of rescuing the unfortunate. 
But now, who were the unfortunate that called upon him for 

4 rescue ? who were they whose screams wore heard louder 
than the roaring elements, imploring that aid which no hu- 

5 man power could afford them ? His wife and child ! 6 0! 

7 heart-rending agony ! But why attempt to describe what 

8 few can imagine ? The subject is too appalling to admit of 

9 amplification. In a word, then, the only boat which coidd 
10 be got at was maimed by two gallant tars. Mrs. G 

and child, and its nurse, were lifted intu it : it was the 
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11 thought of desjieration ! The freight was already too much. 
Mr. G saw this, and knew that the addition of himseU 

12 would diminish the chances of the boat reaching the shore 
in safety ; and much as he deplored the necessity — horrible 
as was the alternative, he himself gave the order, " Push off, 
and make for the land, my brave lads !*' — ^the last words 
which ever passed his Ups l The order was obeyed ; but 

13 ere the little boat had proceeded fifty yards, (about half the 
distance to the beach,) it was struck on the quarter by a 
roller, and capsized ; and boat, passengers, and all, enveloped, 
for a time, in the angry surge ! The wretched husband saw 

14 but too distinctly what seemed to be the destruction of all 
that he held dear ! But here, alas, and forever, were shut 

15 out from him all sublunary prospects ! he fell upon the deck 
powerless: senseless: a corpse! the victim of a sublime 

16 sensibility 1 But what became of the unhappy wife and 
child ? The answer shall be brief: Mrs. G was borne 

17 through the breakers to the shore, by one of the brave 
smlors : the nurse was thrown upon the beach, with the 

18 drowned infant grasped in her 'arms. The nurse survived. 
Mrs. G was taken to a hut senseless, continued delirious 

19 many days, but finafly recovered her senses, and with them 
a consciousness of the awful catastrophe which in a moment 
made her a childless widow. 

DEFiNrnoKi, &c. — Define eheerkse, shipwrecked, proBpecte, fond, hut- 
hand, clasps, emhraee, hopelessness, vessel, perilous, still, prom^d, brave, 
danger, quick, seizing, rescuing, screams, imploring, attempt, describe, ap- 
palling, ampli/ication, manned, (menned 7 if I may say so,) gallant, tars, 
(bo called because nsnally they have much tar on their clothes ?) nurse, 
desperation, freight, too, (beyond?) additum^ chances, deplored, shore, 
alternative, ere, yards, beach, quarter, (about quarter the length of the 
boat fix>m the stem,) roller, (rolling wave,) capsized, enveloped, distinctly, 
held, (esteemed?) sublunary, corpse, victim, sensibility, brief, borne, 
breakers, drowned, survived, hut, delirious, finally, catastrophe, widow. 



SECT. CVII. — CHRISTIAN INTEGRITY. 

It is very common, I know, for young men just commen- 

1 cing buaness, to imagine that, if they would advance their 
secular interests, they must not be very scrupulous in binding 
themselves down to the strict rules of rectitude. They must 

2 conform to custom ; and if in buying and selling they some* 
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times say the things that are not true, and do the things that 
are not honest^ ; why, their neighbors do the same^ ; andy 
verily, there is no getting along without it. There is so 

8 much competition and rivalry, that to be strictly honest, and 
yet succeed in business, is out of the question. 

4 Now if it were indeed so, I would say to a young m^uo, 

6 '' Then, quit your business. Better dig, and beg too, than 
to tamper with conscience, sin against God, and lose your 
soul." 

But is it so ? is it necessary in order to succeed in busi- 

G ness, that you should adopt a standard of morals, more lax 

and pliable than the one placed before you in the Bible ? 

7 Perhaps, for a time, a rigid adherence to rectitude might 
bear hard upon you^ ; but how would it be in the end ? 
Possibly, your neighbor, by being less scrupulous than your- 

8 self, may invent a more expeditious way of acquiring a for- 
tune^; if he is willing to violate the dictates of conscience, 
to lie, and cheat, and trample on the rules of justice and 
honesty, he may, indeed, get the start of you, and rise sud- 
denly to wealth and distinction^ ; but would you envy him 
his riches, or be willing to place yourself in his situation ? 

9 Sudden wealth, especially, when obtained by dishonest 

10 means, rarely fails of bringing with it sudden ruin. Those 
who acquire it, are of course beggared. in their morals, and 
are often, very soon, beggared in property. Their riches are 

11 corrupted ; and while they bring the curse of God on their 
immediate possessors, they usually entail misery and ruin 
upon their families. 

Dkfinitionb, &4i, — ^Define business, secular, interests, scrupulous, bind- 
tng, strict, rectitude, conform, buy, sell, verily, competition, out of ths 
question, (impossible?) quit, dig, tamper, standard, lax, pliable, rigid, 
adherence, invent, expeditious, get the start, rarely, curse, entaiL 



SECT. CVIII. — ISAAC AND TOBY. 

1 Isaac eyed Toby, fearfully askant. 

And saw he was a strapper stout and tall. 
Then put this question : " Pray, sir, what d'ye want V* 

2 Says Toby, " I want nothmg, sir, at all." 

8 " Want nothing ! 4 Sir, youVe pulled my bell, I vow 
As if you'd jerk it off the wire." 
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5 Quoth Toby, (gravely making him a bow,) 

" I pulled it, sir, at your desue." 

6 " At mine !" — " Yes, yours : I hope Fve done it well^ : 

7 High time for bed, sir : I wiis hastening to it ; . 
But if you wnte up, ' Please to ring the bell,' 

Conmion politeness makes me stop and do it." 

Definitions, &c — Eyed — looked at closely. Define askantt strapper, 
9lout, tall, ptdled, bell, jerk, wire, quoth, gravely, bow, desire, high time 
(full time,) write up, {there understood,) politeness. What is common 
politeness ? 

Sentences 3d and 6th should be delivered with the rising slide. (See 
Part 3st, Exercises.) 



SECT. CIX. — THE WORLD. 

1 How beautiful the world is ! the green earth covered with 
flowers, the trees laden with rich blossoms, the blue sky, 

2 and the bright water, and the golden sunshine ! The world 
is, indeed, beautiful, an^ He who made it must be beautiful. 

3 It is a happy world. "4 Hark how the merry birds sing I 
and the young lambs — see how they gambol on the hillside ! 

5 Even the trees wave, and the brooks ripple, in gladness. 

6 Yon eagle ! — ah ! how joyously he soars up to the glorious 
heavens ! the bird of Uberty, the bird of America ! 

Y " His throne is on the mountain-top ; 

His fields the boundless air ; 
And hoary peaks, that proudly prop 
The skies, his dwellings are.~ 

8 He rises, like a thing of light. 

Amid the noontide blaze : 
The midway sim is clear and bright^ ; 
It cannot dim his gaze.'* 

9 It is happy : I see it and hear it all about me : nay ; I 
feel it here, in the glow, the eloquent glow of my own heart, 

10 He who made it must be happy. 

11 It is a great world. Look off to the mighty ocean when 
the storm is upon it: to the huge moimtain, when the 

12 thunder and the lightnings play over it : to the vast forest, 
the interminable waste ; the sun, the mocflv, «cA \5aa \B:s[T>a^ 

9* 
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of fair stars, countless as the sands upon the sea-shore. 
) ) is a great, a magnificent world ; and He who made it, — 01 
He is the perfection of all loveliness, all goodness, all grea 
ness, all gloriousness 1 

DsFiNinoNB, &c. — Define laden, blossoms, blue, bright, merry, sin 
^mbs, gambol, hillside, wave, (move like waves 7) brooks, ripple, gla 
\ess, yon, eagle, joyously, soars. Bird of liberty, bird of America — ^Wl 
» called? Define hoary peaks, prop, blaze, midway, dim, gtuce, gh 
'warmth and lightnen?) huge, interminable, waste, myriad^ sands, mm 
m\fieenL 



SECT. ex. — TO-MORROW. 

1 To-MORROW, didst thou say ? 

2 Methought I heard Horatio say. To-morrow. 

3 Go to : I will not hear of it. 4 To-morrow ! 
5 'Tis a sharper, who stakes his penury 

Against thy plenty ; who takes thy ready cash. 

And pays thee naught but wishes, hopes, and promises^ 

The currency of idiots : injuriuiis bankrupt, 
9 That gulls the easy creditor ! To-morrow ! 
*I It is a period nowhere to be found 

In all the hoary registers of Time, 

Unless perchance in the fool's calendar. 
8 Wisdom disclaims the word, nor holds society 

With those who own it. No, my Horatio : 
8 *Tis fancy's child, and folly is its father : 

Wrought of such stuff as dreams are, and as baseless 

As the fantastic visions of the evening. 

DsnNiTioNS, &c. — Methought — / thought Define sharper, (rogrnc 
penury, plenty, ready cash, naught, currency, idiots, bankrupt, gul 
easy creditor, nowhere, period, hoary, registers, perchance, fooVs ealend< 
(record, register, or common-place book of a fool, in which all kinds 
absurdities are of course inserted,) disclaims, holds society, (keeps compan; 
wrought, stuff, baseless, fantastic, visiorts of the evening, (either dreai 
as in the preceding line, or wha* a man often thinks he sees, when walki 
in the evening.) 



SECT. CXI. — DIALOGUE BETWEEN A MASTER AND HIS 

SERVANT. 

1 James. But, sir, you must have some poultry. 
S Love. No^ ; I will have none. 
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3 JcMus. Indeed, sir,. you should. 

4 Lom. Well, then, Idll the old hen; for she has dop# 
laying. 

5 James, Mercy! sir, how the folk? will talk of it ! Glndeed^ 
people say enough of you already. 

Y Love, Eh ! why what do the people say, pray ? 

8 James, Ah, sir, if I could be assured you would not be 

angry^. 
Love, Not at all^ ; for I am always glad to hear what the 

world says of me^. 

10 James, Why, sir, since you will have it then, they make a 
jest of you everywhere : nay' ; of your servants, on your 

11 account. One says, you pick a quarrel with them quarterly, 
in order to find an excuse to pay them no wages. 

1 2 Love, Poh! poh! 

1 3 James, Another says, you were taken one night stealing 
your own oats from your own horses. -' 

1 4 Love, That must be a lie^; for I never allow them any. 

1 6 Jam/es, In a word, j^hx^ the by- word everywhere; and 
you are never mentioned, but by the names of covetous, 
stingy, scrapmg, old — 

1 6 Lome, Get along, you impudent villain ! 

1 7 James, Nay, sir' ; you said you would not be angry', 
X 8 Love, Get out, you dog ! you — 

DKFiNinoNB, &G — Define poultry, (what is underatood after should in 
i^nt. dd?) laying, (i. e. eggs in the nest,) folks, angry, pick a quarrel, 
Quarterly, excuse, wages, (what feeling is expressed by poh! poh!?) 
taken, (caught, seized,) oats, lie, allow, any, in a word, by-word, covetous^ 
stingy, scraping, impudent, ddg, (really a dog} or like end ?^ 



SECT. CXII. — A CENTURY FROM THE BIRTH OF WASHINGTON 

1 Gentlemen, we are at the point of a century from the 
birth of Washington; and what a century it has been! 
During its course, the human mind has seemed to proceed 

2 with a sort of geometric velocity : accomplishing, for human 
intelligence, and himian freedom, more than had been done 

8 in fives or tens of centuries preceding. Washington stands 
at the commencement of a new era, as weU as at the head 

4 oi the new world. A century from the birth of Washing- 

5 ton has changed the world. The QOtUDix^ '^l ^«sfisfiE&s9^fSG^ 
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has been the theatre on which a great part of that changb 
has been wrought; and Washington himself a principal 

6 agen^ by which it has been accomplished. His age and his 
oountry are equally full of wonders, and of both he is the 
chief. 

If the prediction of the poet, uttered a few years before 

7 his birth, be true'' ; if indeed it be designed by Providence 
that the grandest exhibition of human character and human 
af^Eurs shall be made on this theatre of the western world^ ' 
if it be true that, 

*'The first four acts already past, 

A fifth shall close the drama with the day' ; 

Time's noblest oflfepring is the last^ ;" 

now could this imposing, swelling, final scene, be appro* 
priately opened, how could its intense interest be adequately 
sustained, but by llie introduction of just such a character 
as our Washington ! 

DBFiNiTiom, &c. — Point of a cenetiry^^Mint at the end of a hundred 
'^ean, as a period at the end of a sentence. Define geometric, velocity; 
accomplishing, intelligence, (minds?) preceding, era, head, (i. e. of men 
in, in the most honorable places among men in, Sue. Because the head is 
the most important part, dignified part of the body, we call the most im- 
portant part of any thing the head,) theatre, (here a place for the per- 
formance of plays? or any place on which a great business has been 
transacted?) principal, agent, wonders, chief, prediction, designed, 
Providence, grandest, exhibition, western, acts, drama, offspring, tm- 
posing, swelling, final, appropriately, opened, intense, interest, adequately, 
sustained, introduction, just such, our. 

r 

SECT. CXIII. NEWSPAPERS. 

1 Books are very pretty ornaments for a Hbrary, biit for 
common, every-day use, what is there so cheap, so interest- 
ing, so instructive, so amusing, so indispensable as a good 

2 family newspaper P Nothing, that we ever heard of. 3 As 
it comes smoking from the press, it contains all the freshness, 

4 and ten times the variety, of a new book every week. It 
smooths the thoughtful brow of age, and affords to the 
younger members of a family a most easy orA agreeable 

6 mode of acquiring habits of reading and reflection. Verily^ 
the newspaper causes many hours to pass away pleasantly 
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and profitably, which would otherwise have been spent in 
6 idleness and mischief. Long evenings are before us once 
more, and we pity him who has not a good supply of these 
pleasant companions. 

Definitions, &c. — Defiue books, pretty, ornaments, library, cheap, in* 
ttresting, instructive, amusing, indispensable, newspaper, smoking, press, 
freshness, variety, smooths, affords, easy, agreeable, mode, acquiring, 
reflection, pleasantly, profitably, otherwise, spent, idleness, mischief, even- 
ings, pity, good supply, companions. 



SECT. CXIV. — FLOUR AND GRAIN. 

1 The quantity of flour, wheat, and com left at tide- water, 
from the commencement of navigation to the 3 0th of No- 
f ember, in the yeaiH 1846 and 1847, is as follows: 

Flour, bbls. Wheat, bush. Com, biLsL. 
1847 3,944,818 4,15ft|10 6,889,'7'76 

1846 3,003,636 2,924,443 1,689,546 

— — ^— — — — ■ — — ^ ■ 

Increase... 941,182 1,233,76^*. 4,300,230 

2 By reducing the wheiat to flour, the quantity of the latter 
left at tide- water this year, compared with the corresponding 
period of last year, shows an excess equal to 1,187,635 bar- 
rels of flour. 

3 The receipts of com thus far exceed by 4,279,627 bush- 
els the entire receipts of 1846. » 

4 The following table shows the quantity of some others of 
the principal articles of produce le^at tide- water, from the 
commencement of navigation to th^Soth of November, m- 
clusive, during the years 1846, (229 days,) and 1847, (214 
days.) 

1846. 1847. 

Canal open — April 16th. May Ist. 

5 Barley bush. 1,442,676 1,503,501 

Beef bbls. 46,017 70,140 

Pork " 80,080 77,137 

Ashes « 46,472 36,748 

Butter lbs. 21,194,030 22,663,861 

Lard " 7,347,966 5,237,460 

Cheese " 35,007,393 40,695,005 

^ Wool " 8,553,826 11,221,384 

Bacon. « ^,0^4,^^^ ^,^^^f5^^ 
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DinMiTMnn, dte^^Defina navigation, (on the eanal and rioer , Jfi 
htr% VfAeatf eomf flour, tide-water, (water influenced by the tide,) redu 
compared, corresponding, period, shows, excess, barrel, receipts, ej 
entire, following, table, principal, articles, inclusive. 



SECT. CXV. ^THE CHRISTIAN ISRAEL. 

Thus far on life's perplexing path. 
Thus far, thou« Lord, our steps hast led : 

1 Snatched from the world's pursuing wrath ; 
Unharmed though floods hung o'er our head • 
Like ransomed Israel on the shore. 

Here then we pause, look ba'cK, adore. 

Strangers, and pilgrims her^: below, 
lake all our fathers in theiif ^^fs 

2 We to the land of promise go, ^ 
Lord,^ by tUM- own ^p|>omted way : 
Still guide, iBtimine, cheer our flighty 
In cloud^y cU^, in fire by night. 

Safety flty pnesenee js, aiiS[*rest;; - 

While, as the «|gle o*er'*S9t$rood, 

8 Flutters her pinions, stirs the nest, 

Covers, defends, provides them food, 
Bears on her wings, instructs to fly. 
Thy love prepares us for the sky. 

Protect us thrdhgh the wilderness. 

From fiery serpents, plague, and foe : 

4 With bread iak/K heaven thy people bless. 

And living speams where'er we go ; 

ISTor let our rebel hearts repine. 

Or follow any voice but thine. 

DxFiNiTioNS, &4i, — Define perplexing, snatched, pursuing, wrat^ 
harmed, ransomed, Israel, (children of Israel,) pause, adore, strangeri 
grims, land of promise, (the land promised : heaven,) appointed, g 
illumine, cheer, flight, flutters, pinions, provides, bears, (carries?) insti 
sky, (heaven,) protect, fiery, serpents, plague, living streams, (perei 
unfailing streams,) rebel, (i. e. rebellious,) repine. 



i 



SECT. CXVI. PROVIDENCE GUIDES IMPERCEPTIBLY. 

1 Proyidbnob conducts us with so much goodness thn 
the different periodF of oui life, that we do not perceivi 



THS 8STIN CHILDREN. lOT 

2]irogre8S. This last takes place .gently : it is impereeptibla : 
it is the shadow of the sun-dial whose motion we do not see. 

8 If, at twenty years of age, we could see in a mirror, the face 
ve shall have at threescore, we should be shocked at the 
eontrast, and terrified at our own figure ; but it is day by 
day we advance : we are to-day as we were yesterday, and 
shall be to-morrow as we are to-day : so we go forward with- 
out perceiving it : and this is a miracle of that Providence 
whom I adore. 

DBFDfinoNB, &C. — Define imperceptible ^ turi'dialf mirror, eontrtut; 
igure, yesterday f to-morrow, to-day, miracle. 

4 
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SECT. CXYII. — THE SEVEN CHILDREN. 

•1 Early in the morning as the day begaij^to dawii, the de^ 
vout father of a family arose with Us wife nom their couch, 
and thanked'tVod for their netr*day, andkfor their refreshing 
slumber. • ^ .^'. 

2 But the red glow of«, morning bMmed into the little 
chamber where their seycsn children lay in their beds and 
slept. ,- 

3 Then they gazed ^t the children one by one, and the 
mother said, " TheyTfcre seven in number : alas ! it will be 

4 hard for us to find tivm^ood ." .Thus sighed the mother^ ; 
for there was a famine in the land. 

6 But the father smiled and sai<f, " See : do they not lie 

6 there and sleep, all the seven ? And they have all red 
cheeks, and the beams of the mormng stream over them, so 
that they appear lovelier than ever, like seven blooming roses. 

7 Mother, that shows us that He who creates the morning, and 
sends us sleep, is true and imchangeable." 

8 And as they stepped from the chamber, they saw at the 
door, fourteen shoes in a row i growing smaller and smaller, 

9 two by two ; a pair for each child. The mother gazed on 
them, and when she saw that they were so many, she wept. 

10 But the father said, •" Mother, why dost thou weep ? 

11 Have not all the seven received soimd and active feet ? 

12 Why, then, should we be anxious about that which covers 

13 them ? If the children have confidence in us, should we not 
have confidence in Him who can do more than we can cork 
prchend ? 
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14 ** See ! his sun rises ! .15 Come, then : like it» let ns 
our day's work with a cheerful countenance." 

16 Thus they spoke, and toiled at their labors; and Q(^'^ 
blessed the work of their hands ; and they had enough ax^ ^ 
to spare : they and their seven children ; for fcUth giv^-fi 
strength and courage, and love elevates the soul. 

DxFiNinoNS, &4i. — Define devout, couch, refrething, slumber, beamec^^ 
tkamber, famine, smiled, cheeks, roses, creates, unchangeable, steppe<M^9 
shoes, row, smaU, sound, cuitive, feet, anxious, eor\fideneef eomprehent^^ 
faithf strength, courage, love, elevates. 



SECT. CXVIII. THE AFFECTIONS DETACHED FROM EARTH. 

1 I WOULD not live always ; I ask not to stay. 
Where storm after ttorm rises dark o'er liie way' ; 
The few luifd mornings that dawn on us here, 

Are enough for life's woes, full enough for its cheer. 

2 I' would not Ixire alway, thus fettered by sm' ; 
Temptation without ^id cormf tion within' ; 
E'en the rapture of pardon is mingled with fears. 
And the cup of thanksgiving with penitent tears. 

3 I would not live alway' ; no'; welcome the tomb : 
Since Jesus hath lain th^e, I drwd not its gloom : 
There, sweet be my rest^ till he Ind me arise 

To hail him in triumph descending the skies. 

4 Who, who would live alway, away from his God : 
Away from yon heaven, that blissful abode. 

Where the rivers of pleasure flow o'er the bright plains, 
And the noontide of glory eternally reigns : 

Where the samts of all ages in harmony meet. 
Then: Saviour and brethren, transported to greet, 
While the anthems of rapture unceasingly roll, 
And the smile of the Lord is the feast of the soul ! 

PxinNiTioNS, &C. — Define lurid, fettered, penitent, (i e. penitentialO 
welcome, hail, descending, (from?) greet, feast. 



SECT. CXIX. UNIVERSAL PREVALENCE OF PEACE. 

Go read the history of the past on pages written with 
1 blood i count, if you can, the slaughtered victims that have 
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foimd thdr last resting-plaee on the gory battle-plains which 
are so thickly interspersed throughout our earth ; making it» 
as it were, one vast Potter's field ! watch those drops of 
anguish and sorrow, that have gushed from affectionate 
hearts, broken by the fierce carnage of war, and see them, 
as a nughty river, swelling to an ocean of grief sufiicient to 
drown all the warring hosts of every age ! hearken to the 
Tral of widows and orphans, deep-toned and terrible enough' 
even to startle the myriads of hell, and make them cower 

2 before the storm of anguish ! But that storm shall pass 
away ; and mountains that have interposed to make enemies 
of nations, shall be levelled before the advancing triumphs 

3 of Him who came heralded as "the Prince of peojce^ The 
instrument of death, under the skill of the ingenious me- 
chanic, shall turn the sod and prepare it for the seed, which 
shall present her " full com in the ear" to the hand of man. 

4 Happy ! glorious epoch in the world's history I the Lord 
hasten its consimimation ! 

DxFiNinoNB, &c — Define victimSf resting-pltiee, (grave,) gory, thieklyf 
Merapersed, Potter's field, (graveyard in New York city,) gushed, car^ 
wige, toailf cower, levelled, heralded, skill, mechanic, ingenious, sad^ 
tpoeh, consummation. 



SECT. CXX.-^-fiPANISH REAL. 

1 The Spanish real, in Massachusetts, is called a ninepence ; 
m New York, a shilling ; in Maryland, a levy ; in South 

2 Carolina, a sevenpence ; and in Loidsiana, a bit. The half- 
reai is known in Massachusetts, as fourpence halfpenny ; in 
Kew York, as a sixpence ; in Maryland, as a fip ; and in 
Louisiana, as a picayune. 



SECT. CXXI. CORRECT VIEW OF EDUCATIOA. 

1 People say of a man that ** he has had an education," 
when they mean merely that he has been through college. 

2 " You are right, Maria, in believing this to be a commonly 
received meaning of the term 'education^;' but it means 
much more ; and as it is important to you to have right and 
fixed ideas on this subject, I earnestly beg you all to give 
me your attention, while I attempt to explain to you its foil 
meamng. 

10 
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8 '* Whatever prepares you to be profitable servants of God, 
and faithful disciples ojf Christ^; whatever increases jom 
reverence, and love of your Maker^ ; all that in Scripture la 
called the * nurture and admonition of the Lord'^ ;' is a part 

4 ci your religious education. Whatever you do to promote 
your health, to develop and improve the strength and powers 
of your body, is a part of your physical education. 

5 ''Whatever calls forth your affections, and strengthens 
them'^ ; whatever directs and subdues your passions^ ; what- 
ever cultivates your virtues'^ ; and whatever improves yoor 
manners^ ; is a part of your moral education. 

6 ''Whatever unfolds the faculties of your mind, improves 
your talents, and augments your stores of knowledge, is a 
part of your intellectual education.' ' 



SECT. CXXII. — FRIENDSHIP. , 

1 Irr was not long after this, that being one day to visit! 
her, she seem'd to me more thoughtftdl than ordinary. 

2 I asked her what made her looke soe solemnly. 3 She told 

4 me, she had never a freind in the world. Noe, said I, that's 
impossible : I beleive no body has more ; for all that know 
you must love you^, and those that love you are continually 

5 your freinds. Butt I, who well knew where her heart att 
that tyme was, asked her what she esteemed a certaine gen- 

6 tieman beyond the seas. Alas, says she, he is very ill ; and - 
that makes me very much concerned ; butt I doe not speake 
to you of hun, whome God will, I hope, be gratious to, butt 

^ I would have a Frbind. In that name is a great deale more 
then I can express : a faithfull freind, whome I might trust 
with all that I have ; and God knows, that is butt little ; for 
him whome you meane does not care to meddle with my con- 

8 cems, nor would I give him the trouble. This, to my re- 

9 membrance, were her very expressions to me. Madam, said 
I, doe you speake this to me, as if I were capable of serving 

10 you in any thing considerable ? I beleive you the person in 
the world (replyed she) who would make such a freind as I 

11 wish for, if I hadd meiitt enough to deserve it. Madam, 
said I, consider well what you say, and what you doe, for it 
is such a trust, and sqe great an obligation that you lay ap<Hi 
m^> ^ I ought to embrace with all imagmable respect, and 
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acknowledgment for the greatest honour you could doe me. 

12 Madam, to be called your freind were the most desirable in 
the world ; and I am sure I should endeavour to acquitt me 

13 of the duty with great chearfullness and fidelity. Pray 
leave your complimenting, (said she smileing,) and be my 
freind then, and looke upon me henceforth as your Child. 

14 To this purpose was her obligeing reply; and there standing 
pen and ink vpon the table, in which I had been drawing 
something upon a paper like an Alter, she writt these words : 
Be this the SymboU of Inviolable Freindship : Mary Blagge, 

^. 16th October, 1672; and vndemeath. For my brother 

15 E ; and soe deUvered it to me with a smile. Well, said 

I, Madam, this is an high obligation, and you have aUready 
paid me for the greatest service that I can ever pretcmd to 
doe you; butt yett doe you know what you have done? 

16 Yes, sayes she, very well; butt pray what doe you meane? 
lY Why, said I, the title that has consecrated this Alter is the 

Maniage of Souls; and the Golden thread that tyes the 
hearts qf all the world. I tell you. Madam, Freindshipp 

18 is beyond all relations of flesh and blood, because it is less 
materiall. There is nature in that of parents and kindred, 

1^ butt that of Freindshipp is of course and without election ; 
for which the Conjugall State it selfe is not alwayes the most 
happy ; and, therefore, those who have had best experience 
chuse their freind out of all these circumstances, and have 

20 found him more lasting, and more effectuall. By this Sym- 
boll you give me title to all that you can with Honour and 
Religion part with in this world ; and it is a topic I could 
adome with glorious examples of what I speak ; and the 
noblest things have been said vpon it ; and the Laws and 
Measures of Freindshipp are the nicest and the most oblige- 

21 ing ; — ^but you know them alF. Well, replyed she, smileing, 

22 be it soe : — ^pray what am I to doe ? Nay, said I, I'll tell 
you first wh&t you are to suffer. 

23 The priviledges, I claime, (in virtue of that character,) are 
that I may visitt you without being thought importunate : 
that I may now and then write to you to cultivate my Stile ; 
discourse with you to improve my Vnderstanding ; read to 
you to receive your Reflections ; and that you freely command 
me vpon all occasions without any reserve whatsoever. You 

84 are to write to me when I am absent, U> meTi\.\Q>tL\ci<^^^ 
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your prayers to Gkxl, to admonish me of all my failings, to liaiU 
me in sickness, to take care of mo when I am in distress, and 
never to forsake me, change or lessen your particular esteeme, 
till I prove vnconstant or perfidious, and no mans freind : in 
a word, there is in Freindshipp something of all relations, 
25 and something above all. These, Madam, are the laws ' ; and 

they are Reciprocall and Etemall, &c. 
20 Thus, for a tyme 'twixt jest and eame^it, \he conversation 
27 putt her into the most agreeable humor in the world. Well, 
said she, I will consider of what you say' ; but pray remem 
ber you be my freind, and when next you come, I will tell 
you what I have for you to doe in good earnest. 

DEriNrnoNs, &>e. — ^This piece and one or two others are inserted as 
specimens of ancient spelling, and as an exercise of the papil's capacity to 
spell ooireotly according to the modem standard. Define visit, seewud, 
thoughtful, ordinary, solemnly, never, (does this word mean here at no 
time past? or simply not? see Sent 3,) certain, (particular?) concerned, 
deal, meddle, concerns, (what concerns me 7 affairs ?) to my remembrance, 
(as near as I remember,) madam, capable, serving, obligation, embrace, 
imaginable, respect, acknowledgment, acquit, cheerfulness, fidelity, hence* 
forth, obliging, underneath, pretend, consecrated, marriage, relations of 
fUsh and blood, (relations of kindred, blood-relations,) material, (selfish?) 
election, (choice?) conjugal, experience, effectual, symbol, title, topys, 
adorn, nicest, suffer, (allow ?) in virtue of, (by reason of, m consequence 
of,) importunate, (officious, intrusive,) style, (manner of writing ?) reserve, 
absent, admonish, failings, sickness, distress, lessen, unconstant, perfidious, 
reciprocal, jest, earnest, humor, agreeable. 



SECT. CXXIII. A SUDDEN CHANGE OP FORTUNE, 

1 One Saturday evening, between light and dark, a stranger 
from one of the coaches, asking for a barber, was directed 

2 by the hostler to the cellar opposite. Coming in hastily, he 
requested to be shaved quickly, while they changed horses ; 

3 as he did not like to violate the Sabbath. This was touching 
the barber on a tender chord. — ^He burst into tears : asked 

4 the stranger to lend him a halfpenny to buy a candle, as it 
was not %ht enough to shave him with safety. He did so : 

5 revolving in his mind the extreme poverty to which the 

6 poor man must be reduced. When shaved, he said, " There 
must be something extraordinary in your history, which I 

Y have not now time to hear. Here is half a crown for you. 
8 When I return, I will call and investigate your case. 9 Whai 
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10 k your name ?" " William Reed/' said the astonished bar- 

11 ber. "William Reed!" echoed the stranger: "William 

12 Reed ! By your dialect you are from the west." 13 " Yes, 
14 sir! from Kingston, near Taunton!" "William Reed, from 
16 Kingston, near Taunton ! What was your father's name ?" 
16 "Thomas." 17 "Had he any brother?" "Yes, sir: one 

18 after whom 1 was named ; but he went to the Indies ; and 
as W4 never heard from him, we supposed him to be dead." 

19 '' Come along : follow me," said the stranger : " I am going 
to see a person who says his name is William Reed, of 

20 Kingston, near Taunton. Come and confront hbn. If 

21 you prove to be indeed he who you say you are, I have 
glorious news for you. Your uncle is dead, and has left an 

22 inmiense fortune, which I will put you in possession of, 
when all legal debts are removed." 

Definitionb, &4S. — Coaches — -public coaches, stages. Define Ao«<2er, 
cellar, opposite, hastily, requested, shaved, quickly, changed horses, salh- 
bath, chord, burst into tears, (tears buist from his eyes ?) candle, revolving 
in his mind, (turning it over and over to see the whole of it,) reduced, ex- 
traordinary, .{extra means beyond, more than,) history, half a crown, caU^ 
(visit ?) echoed, by your dialect, (I judge by means of your dialect that, 
what is a dialect f) Indies, supposed, confront, prove, (are proved ?) in- 
deed, glorious, news, fortune, legal, debts, removed, (paid 7) 



SECT. CXXIV. ^A TRICK UPON THE DOCTOR. 

1 Therb was httle fear of the result, since the narcotic was 

2 equally distributed. But, curious to see how it would 
operate, I raised myself gently after a while, and looked 

3 around. It was about noon, and perfectly still ; and as we 
all daily took the siesta, I was not much surprised to find 

4 every one quiet. Still, in one or two instances, I thought I 
detected a httle peeping. 

5 Presently, I heard a footstep, and saw Doctor Johnson 
approaching. 

And perplexed enough did he look at the sight of his 

6 prostrate file of patients, plunged, apparently, in such unac- 
countable slumbers. 

7 " Daniel," he cried, at last, punching m the side with his 
cane the individual thus designated, " Daniel, my good fel- 

8 low, get up J Do you hear ?" 

10* 
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9 But Black Dan was immoyeable ; and he poked the nexl 
sleeper. 

10 "Joseph, Joseph! come: wake up! it is I: Doctor 
Johnson." 

11 But Jingling Joe, with mouth open, and eyes shut, wan 
not to be started. 

12 " Bless my soul !*' he exclaimed, with uplifted hands and 

13 cane, " what has got into them ? I say, men" he shouted, 
running up and down, '* come to life, men I what under the 

14 sun is the matter with you V* And he struck the stocks, 
and bawled with increased vigor. 

15 At last he paused, folded his hands over the head of his 
cane, and steadfastly gazed upon us. The notes of the 

16 nasal orchestra were rising and falling upon his ear, and a 
new idea suggested itself. 

lY " Yes, they must have — ^what could they have done ? 
18 Well, it is none of my business' ; I will be off/' and off he 
went. 
DKrarrnoNB, &c. — Define result, narcotic, equally, distributed, genthf^ 
noon, perfectly, siesta, (nap?) detected, peeping, footstep, approaekingt 
perplexed, prostrate, file, plunged, unaccountably, punching, cane, 
designated, immoveable, poked, started, uplifted, stocks, bawled, tigor% 
nasal orchestra, (snoring?) idea, suggested. 



SECT. cxxv. — Christ's entry into Jerusalem 

1 From Olivet's sequestered seats. 

What sounds of transport spread ? 
What concourse moves through Salem's streets. 
To Zion's holy head ? 

2 Behold him there m lowliest guise ! 

The Saviour of mankind ! 
Triumphal shouts before him rise. 

And shouts reply behind ! 
And " strike," they cry, " your loudest string 
He comes ! Iiosanna to our king !" 

He came to earth : from eldest years, 
A long and bright array, 
8 Of Prophet-bards and Patriarch-seen, 

Proclaimed the glorious day : 
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The %ht of heaven in every breast, 

Its fire on every lip, 
In tuneful chorus on they pressed, 

A goodly fellowship ; 
And on the pealing anthem ran: 
*' Bosanna to the Son of Man !'' 

Dbvinitions, Slc* — ^Where is Mt Olivet? Define $eque$teredf teatw, 
transport, etmeourse. Salem — Jerusalem. Define Unoliestf g^ise, (what 
ii the meaning of disguise ? To have on a piise difi^rent from your 
•wn?) mankind, triumphdlf loudest siring, (string that will make the 
(oadest noise?) eldest years, (remotest antiquity?) array, bards, seers, 
tunefiU, chorus, fellowship, pealing, anthem. 



SECT. CXXVI. WHITEFIELD's ELOQUENCE. 

1 ^ Perhaps the greatest proof of Whitefield's eloquence was 
shown when he drew from Franklin's pocket, the money 
which that clear, cool reasoner had determined not to give : 
it was for the orphan-house at Savannah. 

2 "I did not," says Franklin, " disapprove of the design ; 
but, as Georgia was then destitute of materials and work- 
men, and it was proposed to send them from Philadelphia at 
a great expense, I thought it would be better to build the 

3 house at Philadelphia, and bring the children to it. This I 
advised; but he was resolute in his project, rejected my 

4 counsel, and I therefore refused to contribute. I happened, 
soon after, to attend one of his sermons, in the course of 
which I perceived he intended to finish with a collection ; 

5 and I sUentiy resolved he should get nothing from me. I 
had in my pocket a handful of copper money, three or four 

6 silver dollars, and five pistoles in gold. As he proceeded, I 
began to soften, and concluded to give him the copper; an- 
other stroke of his oratory made me ashamed of that, and 
determined me to give the silver ; and he finished so admira- 
bly, that I emptied my pocket wholly into the collector's 

7 dish, gold and all. At this sermon," contmued Franklin, 
^* there was also one of our club, who being of my sentiments 
respecting the building in Georgia, and suspecting a coUec- 
tion might be intended, had, by precaution, emptied his pock- 

8 ets before he came from home. Towards the conclusion ci 
the discourse, however, he felt a strong inclination to ^ve ; 
and he applied to a neighbor who stood xieaxYuiii. VAsgl^V^bbl 
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9 some money for the purpose. The request was fortun&tei) 

made to perhaps the only man in the company who had the 

10 firmness not to be affected by the preacher. His answer was, 

' At any other time, Friend Hopkinton, I would lend to thee 

freely ; for thee seems to me to be out of thy right senses/ '* 

Dkfinitions, dLc — ^Who was Franklin 7 Define proof ^ retuoner, orphan^ 
house. Where is Savannah ? Define disapprove^ design, advised, pro- 
jeet, resolute, rejected, refused, collection, pistoles, soften, club, (what 
•ther meaning has this word?) precaution, emptied, discourse, hotsevtr, in- 
eUnation, applied, lend, request. 



SECT. CXXVII. ANIMALS. 

Animals are divided into four great branches, disim- 

1 guished by the terms Vertd>rated, Molluscous, Articulated, 
and Radiated, 

Thb first division includes all those animals which are 
provided vrith a backbone ; and because the similar bones 

2 or joints, of which it isccmiposed, are called by anatomists 
vertebrcB, (from a Latin word signifying to turn,) the indi- 
viduals that belong to this division are caUed Vertebrated 
Animals, It is subdivided into four classes : 1. Mammalia ; 
comprehending man, land quadrupeds, and the whale tribe ; 

3 that is, all animals that give suck to their young : 2. Birds 
of all kinds: 3. Reptiles; of which are frogs, serpents^ 
lizards, crocodiles, alligators, tortoises, and turtles : 4. Fishes 
oi all kinds, except the whale tribe ; which belongs to the 
class mammalia, 

4 The second division includes tribes of anim^la which 
have no IxHies ; and because their bodies contain no hard 
parts, they are called Molluscous Animals, inxai a Latin 

5 word signifying soft. With a few excepti(»s, they have all 
a hard covering or shell, to which they are either attached, 
or in which they can enclose themselves, and be jn^eberved 
from injuries to which, from their soft nature, they would 

6 otherwise be constantly exposed. Apart from the few ex- 
ceptions referred to, Molluscous Animals are divisible into, 
1. Univalves ; that is, animals armed vrith a shell or valve, 
forming one continuous piece ; such as snails : 2. Bivalves , 
er those having two shells united by a hinge ; such as oys- 
ters : 3. Multivalves ; or those having more than tW9 shells ; 
of which the common barnacle is an example. 
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7 Thx third divibion is assigned to what are called ArticU" 
laied Animals: these having a peculiar structure called 

8 articulations, from articulus, Latin for a httle joint. It is 
subdivided into four classes : 1. Annelides, or those having 
a ringed structure, from annulus, Latin for ring ; leeches 
and earthworms are examples : 2. Crustacea ; or those 
which have their soft bodies and limbs protected by a hard 
coating or crust ; which in common language we call shell 
also ; such as lobsters, crabs, and prawns : 3. Spielers ; 
which form a class by themselves : 4. Insects ; such as flies, 
beetles, bees, and butterflies. 

9 The tourth division comprehends a great vaiiety of 
animals which have a structure like an assemblage of rays 
diverging from a common point like the spokes of a carriage- 
wheel ; and on this account, they are called Radiated 
Animals, from radius, the Latin for ray. It contains five 
classes ; but as three of these are animals without hard 

10 parts, we may pass them by : of thS remaining two, the one 
contains the echini, or sea-urchins ; the other, the very nu- 
merous tribe called zodphites ; from two Greek words signi- 
fying animal and plant ; because the animal is fixed to the 
groimd, and builds its strong habitation in the form of a 
shrub, or branch, or leafy plant. Corals and sponges belong to 

1 1 this class ; and among all the different tmimal remains that are 

foimd, there is no class which bears any proportion in point 

either of frequency of occurrence, or in quantity, to this last. 

DcmcinoNB, &c. — Define divided, branches, distinguished, terms, tit- 
eludes, backbone, anatomists, (men who have studied and written about 
th« bones <tf animals,) subdivided, (an apple cut in twain is divided : it you 
a^n cut the halves, it is subdivided,) attached, enclose, constantly, apart 
frym, continuous, hinge, ringed, assemblage, diverging. 



SECT. CXVIII. THE WORDS OF AGUR. 

SuRELT I am more brutish than any man' ; and have not 

1 the understanding of a man^ ; I neither learned wisdom, nor 
have the knowledge of the holy. Who hath ascended up 

2 into heaven, or descended ? who hath gathered the winds 
in his fists ? who hath bound the waters in a garment ? who 
hath established all the ends of the eartli ? What is his 

8 name, and what is his son's name, if thou canst tell ? 
4 Every word of God is pure : he is a sh\e\d \o Wi^m ^«Xi^^ 



i AN OLD STORr 

their trust in lum. Add thou not unto his words, lest 
reprove thee, and thou he found a liar. Two things ha' 
required of thee : deny me them not before I die : remove 
from me vanity and lies : give me neither poverty nor riches .' 
feed me with food convenient for me ; lest I be full, anJ 
deny thee, and say, Who is the Lord^ ; or lest I be poor, 
and steal and take the name of my God in vain. 

DcmfinoNB, &c. — Define bruti$h, holy, ascended, (is the word up w 
<9e8Nury7) descended, fisU, shield, add, reprove, liar, vanity, convenient 



SECT. CXXIX. AN OLD STORY. 

1 A BEAUTIFUL story has been told of a UtUe boy who was 
placed at the door of the hall in Philadelphia, to give notice 
to the old bellman in the steeple when the declaration of 
Independence should have been signed. The old man long 

2 waited at his post, saying, " They will never do it, they will 
never do it," when he heard a shout below. He gaased upon 

3 the pavement, and there stood the Httle blue-eyed boy 
clapping his tiny hands and shouting, *' Ring, Ring !" 
Grasping the iron tongue of the bell, backwards and for- 

4 wards he hurled it a hundred times, proclaiming " hberty to 
the land, and all the inhabitants thereof." " That sound 

5 crossed the Atlantic, pierced the dungeons of Europe, the , 
workshops of England, the vassal-fields of France. That ? 

6 sound spoke to the slave, bade him look from his toil, and ^ 
1 know himself a man. That echo startled kings from their | 

crumbling thrones." Yes, and the voice of that httle boy, 'i 

8 lifting himself on tiptoe and shouting Ring, has come down 
to us, and bids us ring the oppressor's doom, and proclaim 
Uberty to our land and the world. We will shout to every 

9 philanthropist, every patriot, every father, and every mother, 
every orator and every preacher. Ring ! and we will sound 

' it through the world : Wk will bb free ! 

Dbfinitionb, 6lc* — Define beautiful, story, toldf haU, (doee this word 
mean here the entrance into a house, or does it mean a public building ? It 
seems to have a steeple? Where is Philadelphia?) bellman, declaration 
of Independence t signed, gazed, shout, pavement, clapping, tiny, pierced, 
dungeons. VaaaBX'fielda— fields cultivated by vassals; that is, elaves 
Define crumbling, throne, liberty, (means th'.s last word the right and 
power to do any thing you please, or the right, only, whatever may be yooi 
Dower, to do what God permits?) 
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SECT. CXXX. — DUTY OF LITERARY MEN TO THEIR COUNTRY. 

1 Wx cannot honor our country with too deep a reverence , 
we cannot loye her with an afibction, too pure and fervent : 
we cannot serve her with an energy of purpose or a faithful- 

2 ness of zeal, too steadfast and ardent. And what is our 
countay ? It is not the East, with her hills and her valleyB, 
with her countless sails, and the rocky ramparts of her 
shores^ ; it is not the North, with her thousand villages, and 
her harvest-home, with her frontiers of the lake and the 

3 ocean^ ; it is not the West, with her forest-sea and her inland- 
isles, with her luxuriant expanses, clothed in the verdant 
com, with her beautiful Ohio, and her majestic Missouri^; 
nor is it yet the South, opulent in the mimic snow of the 
cotton, in the rich plantations of the rustling cane, and in 
the golden robes of the rice-field. What are these but tk$ 

4 sister families of one greater, better, Iwlier family, our 
COUNTRY ? I come not here to speak the dialect, or to give 

5 the counsels of the patriot-statesman^ ; but I come, a patriot- 
scholar, to vindicate the rights, and to plead for the interests 
of American Literature. And be assured, that we cannot, 

6 as patriot scholars, think too highly of that country, or 
sacrifice too much for her. And let us never forget, let us 
rather remember with a religious awe, that the union of 

*l these States is indispensable to our Literature, as it is to our 

national independence and civil liberties : to our prosperity, 

happiness, and improvement. 

DsFiNinoNB, dLc« — Literary men — ^men devoted to literature. What k 
literature I Define pure, (from Belfishnen?) fervent, energy, purpose, 
tteadfast, ardent, eountlese, eaiU, (Bhips?) rocky, ramparts, harveet'homet 
frowtiere, foreeUeea, (sea of a forest, vast iDrest,) luxuriant, expanses, 
verdant, majestic, opulent, mimic, plantations, rustling, cane, robes, ries" 
field, sister families, dialect, counsels, patriot, statesman, scholar^ vindi- 
cate, plead, sacrifice, awe, indispensabUf national, civil, prosperity, happi- 
ness, improvement. 



SECT. CXXXI. THE DOCTOR AND HIS PATIENT. 

1 Dr, (Assuminy a severe look, JcrdtUng Ms brow, and lotoering 
his eyebrows,) Now, sir, you are a very pretty fellow in- 
deed^ ; you come here and tell me you are a moderate man' ; 

2 bat upmi examination, I find, by your own showing, that yon 
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are a most voracious glutton. You said you were a sobei 
8 man, yet by your own showing you are a beer-swiller, a 

dram-drinker, a wine-lnbber, and a guzzler of punch : you 

teU me you eat indigestible suppers, and swill toddy to force 
4 sleep : I see that you chew tobacco. — ^Now, sir, what human 

stomach can stand this? Go home» sir, and kave yofiir 
6 present course of riotous living, and there are hopes that 

your stomach may recover its tone, and you be in good 

health, Uke your neighb<»«. 
6 Pa. I am sure, doctor, I am ^ery much obliged to you^ : 

{taking out a bundle of hank notes ;) I shall endeavor to— - 
*l Br, Sir, you are not obliged to me ; put up your money, 

8 sir. Do you think I will take a fee for telling you what you 

9 know as well as myself ? Though you are no physician, sir, 
you are not altogether a iooV. Go home, sir, and reform, 

10 or take my word for it, your life is not worth half a year's 

purchase. 

DEiiNrnoNS, &c. — Define asmming, knitting, lowering, (what is the 
difierence between brow and eyebrows 7) fellow, pretty, moderate^ upon, 
(after?) examination, voracious, glutton, sober, (serious? or temperate?) 
heer'Swiller, dram-drinker, wine-bibber, guzzler, punch, indigestible, 
toddy, chew, tobacco, stomach, stand, (actually stand ? or bear, endure ?) 
riotous, tone, (ordinary power of digestion ?) bundle, hank notes, numey, 
^ee, physician, fool, reform, worth half a year's purchase — what one would 
give for a thing on the supposition of its laisting only a half a year. 



SECT. CXXXII. THE ELOQUENCE OF PATRICK HENRT. 

1 During the distress of the American army, caused by the 
invasion of Comwallis and Philips in 1781, Mr. Venable, an 
army commissioner, took two steers for the use of the troops 
from Mr. Hook, a Scotchman and a man of wealth, who 
was suspected of being unfriendly to the American cause. 

2 The act was not strictly legal; and after the war had 
closed. Hook, by the advice of oije Mr. Cowan, a lawyer of 
some distinction, thought proper to bring an action for tres- 
pass against Mr. Venable. 

3 Mr. Henry appeared for the defendant ; and he is said to 

4 have contributed much to the enjoyment of his hearers. At 
one time, he excited their indignation against Hook, and ven- 
geance was visible in every countenance : again, when he chose 
to ridicule him, the whole audience was in a roar of laughter. 
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6 He paiDted the distress of the American army, ezpo8<»d al« 
most naked to the cold of a winter's sky, and marking the 
frozen gpxmnd over which they marched with the hlood of 

6 their mishod feet. " Where was the man," said he, " who 
had an American hosom, who would not have thrown open 
his fields, his bams, his cellars, the doors of his house, tfie 
portals of his breast, to receive with outspread arms the ' 
meanest soldier in that little band of starving patriots! 

Y Where is the man ? 8 There he stands^ ; but whether the 
heart of an American beats in his bosom, you, gentlemen, 

9 are to judge." He then carried the jury by the power of 
his imagination to the plains of Yorktown ; the surrender of 

10 which had followed shortly after the act complained of. He 
painted the surrender in the most glowing and noble colors 
of his eloquence: the audience saw before their eyes the 
humbled and dejected British as they marched out of their 
trenches : they saw the triumph which lighted up every pa- 
triotic face : ihej heard the shout of " Victory !" the cry of 
"Washington and liberty!" as it rung and echoed through 
the American ranks, and was re-echoed from the hills, and 

11 from the shores of the neighboring river. " But hark I" con- 
^ued Henry : " What notes of discord are these which dis- 
turb the general joy, and silence the acclamations of victory? 

12 They are the notes of John Hook, hoarsely bawhng through 
the American camp. Beef ! beef ! beef !" 

13 The court was convulsed with laughter : the jury retired, 
and we regret to say, John Hook lost his cause. 

DBFnnTjonB, &c. — Defino distress, invasion, steers, troops, suspected, 
unfriendly, strictly, legal, closed. Action for trespass — an expression 
used by lawyers, meaning to sue for trespassing. Define trespass. Appeared 
for the defendant-^efendAut is one who defends himself when sued. He 
generally gets a lawyer to help him ; who is tlien said to appear for the de* 
fAodant, when he undertakes his cause m court. Define contributed, in- 
dignation, painted, unshod, portals, band, patriots, audience, dejected, 
'renches, re-echoed, acclamations, hoarsely bawling, bs:*/, regret, (why?) 



dECT. CXXXIII. COMMENTS ON 2 COR. VIII. 9 I 

< Tliongh he was rich, he became poor that ye through his poverty migh 

be rich." 
I What possessions, what attendants, what hopes full of 
glory are ours, freely given us by the " Lord of all," at his 
fi own expense ! And what infinite riches must be His ! 
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8 ** He was rich :'^ rich m moral excellence. 4 Id him shoas 
5 all the brightness of the Father's glory. Do we Talue 
^JoMUfUdgef "In hun are hid all the treasures of wisdom 
7 and knowledge." AffecUon f 8 He was the ** weU-beioved 

9 Son" Homage f 10 All the angels of God worshipped 
1 1 him. Lofty attendance f 12 ** Thousand times ten thousand 

18 stood before him." Worldly poseeseions f 14 The fowls o! 
the moimtainsy the cattle upon a thousand hills, the treasures 
of darkness, the fulness of the earth, the gems of unknown 

15 mines, were his. And what is all this ? 16 The sun, re- 
joicing in his strength^ ; the moon, walking in brightness^ ; 
countless stars, looking down silently into the sea^ ; principal- 
ities and powers in heavenly places^ ; — these were a " portion 
of his ways," a small part of his wealth, but ** how little of 
Him is understood !" 

17 "He was rich," yet for our sakes he became poor. 18 In 
the form of a servant he wanders through the world, de- 
spised and rejected : a " man of sorrows, and acquainted 

19 with grief." " We hid, as it were, our faces from him :" we, 

20 for whx>se sake he endured the cross. Behold how He hath 
loved us ! 

21 The Lord Jesus was poor. 22 I will learn from this not 

23 to despise his poor disciples. They may be rich in faith, in 
good works, in all the gifts and graces of the Spirit, which 

24 are in the sight of God of great price. I will not then stand 
aloof from them, because their apparel is mean, their condi- 
tion low, and their worth imknown to those who glitter in 
the pride of life^ ; '* thy people shall be my people," however 
obscure their station, however low or mean they may be in 
the eyes of the world. 

25 My Saviour was poor. 26 I will then be contented with 

27 an humble lot. I wil not desire my portion in a world 
which he values so little, that he bestows most of it on his 
enemies' ; so httle, that he reserved for himself in it, not even 
" where to lay his head^ ;" I will pray, with David, " Lord 
remember me with the favor which thou bearest unto Thy 
people ;" and having food and raiment, I will be therewidi 

28 content. Blessed he who can say, " the Lord is the portion 
of mine inheritance ! I shall not want !" 

DiFUfiTioNB, &C. — Define attendantt, hopea full of ghryt (ipleDdidp 
transpoitiiig,) freely, rxpentef (cost, what was that ezpeiwe?; it^niit^ 
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(boundleBBy) moral, (evory thing is moral to which the ten commands apptj,; 
exeellenee, knowledge, treaoures, affection, homage, lofty attendance, (dk- 
tinguiriiedy noUe in rank,) worldly, fowU, cattle, treaeuree of darkneoo, 
(hid in the dark ; i. e. in the earth,) fulneoe of the earth, (all that the earth 
contains,) genu, mines, strength, (of his beams to give light and warmth,) 
walking, (wheeling, revolving,) eountleot, oUently, prindpalitiet, powers, 
(hi|^ qNritoal dignities or rather dignitaries,) heavenly places, (places in 
heaven,) portion, wanders, despised, rejected, acquainted, (by experience,) 
cross, {the cross,) disciples, aloof, apparel, condition, low, (obscure, and 
perhaps wretched,) glitter, contented, humble, lot, values, bestows, favor, 
bearest, (feelesty) food, raiment, inheritance, want 



8EOT. CXXXIV. ^WHERE DOES THE WOOD COMB FROM? 

1 Two hundred pounds of earth were dried in an oven, 
and afterwards put into a large earthen vessel : the earth 
was then moistened with rain-water, and a willow tree, 

2 weighing five pounds, was planted therein. During the 
space of five years, the earth was carefully watered with 

3 rain-water or pure spring water. The willow grew and 
flourished ; and tcf prevent the earth being mixed with 
fresh earth, or dirt being blown upon it by the winds, it 
was covered by a metal plate, full of very minute holes, 
which would exclude every thing but air from getting ac- 
cess to the earth below it. 

4 After growing five years, the tree was removed ; and, on 
being weighed, it was found to have gained 164 pounds ; 
it now weighed 169 pounds ; and this estimate did not in- 
clude the weight of the leaves or dead branches which, in 

5 five years, fell from the tree. Was all this obtained from 
thd earth ? It had not sensibly diminished ; — but in order 

6 to make the experiment conclusive, it was again dried in 
an oven, and put in the balance. Astonishing was the re- 

7 suit ! The earth weighed only two ounces less than it did 

8 when the willow was first planted in it : yet the tree had 

9 gained one hundred and sixty-four pounds 1 Manifestly, 
then, the wood thus gained in this space of time, was not 
obtained from the earth : where, then, we are compelled 
to ask, does the wood come from 1 Either from the watei 
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10 with which it was refreshed, or the air in which it lived. 

1 1 As it can be clearly shown that it was not due to the wa- 
ter, we are unable to resist the perplexing and wonderful 
conclusion, — it was deriyed from the air 1 

12 Can it be? Were those great ■ forests, which are as old 

13 as man's entrance into Eden, — were these all obtained from 

14 thin air? Were the particles that unite to form our bat- 
tle-ships, were the firm table on which I write, the chair 
on which I rest, the floor on which I tread, and much of 
the house in which I dwell, once in a form which I ccnild^ 

15 not as much as lay my finger on, or grasp in my hand? 

16 Wonderful truth ! All this was air ! 



SECT. CXXXV. REMARKS ON JERUSALEM. 

1 Jerusalem is a considerable place. 2 The most beautiful 
building within its wall is the Mosque of Omar ; which stands 
on the site of Solomon's temple. The Turks have a singula 

3 reverence for this Mosque^ ; and will not permit a Christian 
even to set his foot in the large -Vrassy area which sur- 
rounds it. 

4 The walks which I most frequent are those that lead 
down the valley of Jehoshaphat, by the foimtains of Siloah ; 

6 or those that run along the side of Olivet From the side of 
Olivet you have a very commanding view of Jerusalem. 

6 The Mosque of Omar appears particularly fine from this 

7 situation. The greater part of the surrounding country is 
most desolate and dreary. ELills of white parched rock, dot- 

8 ted, here and there, with patches of cultivated land, every- 
where meet and offend the eye. 

9 In the north of Palestine are many beautiful and fertile 

1 spots ; but not so in Judea. The breath of Jehovah's wrath 
seems in a peculiar manner to have blasted and withered the 

1 1 territory of the Daughter of Zion ! What a change has been 
wrought in the land, once flomng with milk and honey ! 

Often as I have contemplated Jerusalem, have the words 

12 of the Prophet escaped my lips: "How doth the city sit 
solitary, that was full of people ! how is she become as a 

13 widow! She, that was great among the nations, and prin- 
cess among the provinces, — ^how is she become tributary I 
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how hath the Lord covered the Daughter of Zion with a 
cloud in his anger, and cast down from heaven unto the earth 
the beauty of Israel, and remembered not his footstool in the 
day of his anger !" 

Dkfinitionb, dec — Define Jerutalemf Mosque of Omar, (Mohammedan 
cshurch, which is ou the site of the aucieut temple,) singular, reverence^ 
grassy area, fine, desolate, dreary, parched, dotted, patches, offend. Pal 
estine, beautiful, fertile, blasted, withered, territory, escaped, solitary 
tributary, widow, princess, provinces, footstool. 



SECT. CXXXVI. — COMPARATIVE HAPPINESS OF SAVAGE AND 

CIVILIZED LIFE. 

Among the numerous speculations of the learned, many 

1 erroneous theories have been advanced on the comparative 
happiness and contentment of the enlightened and savage life. 

2 It is said by some, that there is more real enjoyment and con- 
' tentment predomi^iant in the savage than in civilized man ; but 

I question whethe^ the gentlemen who support this argument, 
would be willing to nenounce the privileges of poHshed so- 
ciety, and volimtafD}.4dopt the manners of savages, and 
take their aboSe in the vrildemess, far from civilized people^. 

3 'Will any one believe that an Indian with his bow and quiver, 
who walks soUtary in the mountains, exposed to cold and 
hunger, or the attacks of wild beasts, trembling at ever} 
imuftual object, his fancy filled with agitating fears, lest the 
next step should introduce his foot to the fangs of the dire- 
ful snake, or entangle it '' amidst his circlmg spires that on 
the grass float redundant,'' actually possesses undisturbed 
contentment superior to a learned gentleman of this commer- 
cial city, who has every possible comfort at home ? can any 
one convince me, that the degraded Hottentot in Africa, ot 
the vnld Arab in the desert of Sahara, whose head is ex« 
posed to the piercing rays of a meridian sim, entirely do< 
pendent on his camel for safety, enjoys more real content- 
ment of mind than the poorest peasant of England ? wil] 
any one compare the confined pleasures of the Hindoo, 
whose mind is burdened with the shackles of superstition 
and ignorance ; who bows before the car of Juggernaut, or 
whose wretched ignorance compels him to invoke the river 
Ganges for his salvation; — ^will any one, 1 Ba7,c,Q»ai\«2t^\aa 

11* 
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pleasures to the noble and well-regalated pleasures oi a 
Herschel or a Newton, who surveys the regions of the uni- 
verse ; views the wisdom of the Deity in forming the lights 
of heaven with all the planets and attending satellites re 
volving in their orbits, irradiating infinite space as they mov^ 
around their common centres ; and demonstrates^ with math- 
ematical exactness, the rapid flights of the comet, and its 
future visits to our solar system ? 

DKriNinoNi,&c — De&M9peeulation$, learned, (meiiT) erroneous, theo* 
rie$n eomparatii>e, predominant, tavage, civilized, argument, renounce^ 
polieked weiety, voluntarily, wUdemeee, quiver, bow, solitary, exposed, 
hunger, attaeka, unuaual, fancy, agitating, feare, fang; direful, en- 
tangle, epiree, (coils,) redundant, actually, undisturbed, superior, com" 
merdal, convince, degraded, Hottentot, Sahara, peasant, burdened, sai" 
iUiUs, 



SECT. CXXXVII. SAFETY OF SHIPS AT SEA. 

The situation of a ship in a heavy giile of wind, appear: 

1 indescribably terrific, yet, practically speaking, its security is 
so great, that it is truly said, shipi| seldom, or never founder 
in deep water, except from accideiit, or inattention. How 

2 ships manage to get across that still region, that ideal iine 
which separates the opposite trade-winds of each hemi- 
sphere^ ; how a small box of men manages, unlabelled, to 
be buffeted for months up one side of a wave, and down ihe 
other' ; how they ever get out of the abysses into which 
they sink'; and how, after such pitching and tossing, they 
reach in safety the very harbor in their native country, from 
which they originally departed, can and ougkt only to be ac- 
counted for, by acknowledging how truly it hath been writ- 
ten, ** that the Spirit of God moves upon the face of tho 
waters." 

DifWiTioHS, Slc — Define heavy gale, (strong, high,) indescribably* ter^ 
rifie, security, founder, accident, inattention, manage, across, ideai. sepa- 
n0te«, trads'Winds, hemisphere, unlabeUed, bt^ffeted, abysseSf originmUy, 
ieparted from, acknowledging. 



SECT. CXXXVIII. — THE ART OF WRITING. 

1 Mr. Mariner, in the account of his visit to the iooga 
Islands, gives an mten^sting anecdote of a natiye's asioniBli* 



THE ART OP WRITING. IP7 

2 ment at the art of writing. Mr. Mariner, shortly after the 
commencement of his captivity among these savages, had« in 
the hope of thereby obtaining his hberty, written a letter, 
with a solution of gmipowder, on a piece of paper which he 
obtained from one of the natives ; and he confided it to the 
care of a chief, with directions that it should be given to the 
captain of any ship which might appear on the coast. Finow» 

3 the kmg, however, havmg heard of this transajtion, his sus- 
picions were excited ; and he immediately sent to the chief 
for the letter^ and obtained it. When it was put into his 

4 hands, he looked at it on all sides ; but not being able to 
make any thing of it, he gave it to Jeremiah Higgins, (who 
was at hand,) and ordered him to say what it meant : — ^Mr. 

5 Mariner was not present. Higgins took the letter, and trans- 
lating part of it into the Tonga language, judiciously repre- 
sented it to be merely a request to any English captcun that 
might arrive, to interfere with Finow for the liberty of Mr. 
Mariner and his countrymen : stating that they had been 
kindly treated by the natives, but nevertheless wished to 
return, if possible, to their native country. 

6 This mode of conununicating sentiments was an inexplica- 
ble puzzle to Finow : he took the letter again and examined 

Y it, but it afforded him no information. He considered the 
matter a little within himself, but his thoughts reflected no 

8 light upon the subject. At length he sent for Mr. Mariner, 
and desired him to write down something : the latter asked 
what he would choose to have written : he replied, put down 
me : he accordingly wrote " Fee-now ;" (spelling it according 
to the strict English orthography :) the chief then sent for 
another Englishman who had not been present ; and, com- 
manding Mr. Mariner to turn his back and look another way, 
he gave the man the paper, and desired him to read what 
that was : he accordingly pronounced aloud the name of the 
king ; upon which Finow snatched the paper from his hand, 
and, with astonishment, looked at it, turned it round, and 
examined it in all directions ; at length he exclaimed, " This 

9 is neither like myself, nor anybody else ! Where are my 
iO legs? how do you know it to be me?" And then, without 

stopping for any attempt at an explanation, he impatiently 
ordered Mr. Mariner to write something else ; and thus he 
emplojed him for three or four houra m '!^w\>V\s\^^^''9rci^<^ 
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things. 



exti'aordinary di- 
version to FinoWy and to all the men and women present : 

11 particularly as he now and then whispered a little love anec- 
dote, which was strictly written down, and audibly read by 
the other, not a little to the confusion of one or other of the 
ladies present ; but it was all taken in good humor, for cu- 
riosity and astonishment were the prevailing passions. How 

12 their names and circumstances could be communicated 
through so mysterious a channel, was iltogetner past their 
comprehension. 

DEFiNirioNi, &c. — ^Define anecdote, captivity, tavages, thereby, eolu' 
tion, gunpowder, confided, (introsted,) transaction, translating, judidovs^ 
ly, represented, merely, interfere, stating, nevertheless, inexplicable, 
puzzle, orthography, pronounced, impatiently, audibly, humor, prevailing, 
mysterious, channel, comprehension 



SECT. CXXXIX. AIR AND EXERCISE. 

1 There is a fact weU known to physicians, which settles at 
once the importance of fresh air to beauty, as well as health. 

2 It is, that in proportion as people stay at home, and do not 
set their lungs playing as they ought, the blood becomes 
dark, and lags in its current ; whereas the habit of inhaling 
the air out of doors reddens it like a ruby, and makes it clear 

3 imd brisk. Now the darker the blood, the more melancholy 
the sensations, and the worse the complexion. 

4: It is common with persons who inherit a good stock of 
health from their ancestors, to argue that they take no par- 
ticular pains to preserve it, and yet are well. This may be 

6 true ; and it is also true, that there is a pains-taking to that 
effect, which is superfluous, and helps to do more harm than 

6 good. But it does not follow from either of these truths, 
that a neglect of the rational means of retaining health will 

7 ultimately be good for anybody. Healthy people may live 

8 a good while upon their stock. Children are in the habit ot 

9 doing it. But healthy children, especially those who are 
foolishly treated upon an ass-imption that health consists in 
being highly fed, and having great beef-eaten cheeks, very 
often turn out sickly at last ; and grown-up people, for the 
most part, at least in great towi\B> have as litUe really fi^aod 
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health, as children in general are given credit for the revene. 

10 Nature does indeed provide liberally for abuses ; but the 

11 abuse will be felt at last. It is generally felt a long while 

12 before it is acknowledged. Then comes age, with all its 
train of regrets and superstitions ; and the beauty and the 
man^ besides a world perhaps of idle remorse, which they 
would not feel but for their perverted blood, could eat theii 
hearts out for having been such fools as not to secure a con. 
tinuance of good looks and manly feelings, for want of a 
httle handsome energy. 

Defuvitions, &c. — Define physieians, fact, proportion, lungs, playing, 
(in motion,) lags, inhaling, reddens, ruby, brisk, melancholy, eomplexiont 
stock, ancestors, argue, pains-taking, superfluous, ultimately, healthy, 
assumption, beef -eaten cheeks, (cheekfl filled out by eating beef,) reverse, 
regrets, superstitions, idle, (useless,) remorse, perverted, continuance, . 
handsome, (becoming,) energy. 



SECT. CXL. THE DISAPPEARANCE OF THE INDIANS. 

1 If they had the vices of savage life, they had the virtues 

2 also. They were true to their coimtry, their friends, and 

3 their homes. If they forgave not injury, neither did they 
forget kindness : if their vengeance was terrible, their fidelity 

4 and generosity were unconquerable also. Their love, like 
their hate, stopped not on this side of the grave. But where 

5 are they ? where are the villages, and warriors, and youth ? 
the sachems and the tribes ? the hunters and their famiUes ? 

6 They have perished : they are consumed. The wasting pes- 

7 tilence has not alone done the mighty work'' ; no, nor famine, 
nor war : there has been a mightier power, a moral canker, 
which hath eaten into their heart-cores ; a plague, which 
the touch of the white man communicated ; a poison, which 
betrayed them into a lingering ruin. 

Dbiucitiohs, &c. — Define unconquerable, sachems, tribes, hunters, pe9» 
tilence, cafdser, heart's core. 



SECT. CXLI. god's DESIGN. 

% 



Why are springs enthroned so high ; 

"Where the moimtains kiss the sky? 

Tis that thence their streams may flow : 

Fertih'zing all below. ." i 
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3 Why have clouds such bf tj flight : 

Baling m the golden light ? 
I *Tia to send down genial showers 

On this lower world of ours. 

5 Why does God exalt the great ? 

9 'lis that they may prop the state ; 

So that Toil its sweets may yield, 

And the sower reap the field. 

7 Riches, why doth He comer ?— 

8 That the rich may minister. 
In the hour of their distress, 
To the poor and fatherless. 

9 Does He light a Newton's mind ? 

10 *T]s to shine on all mankind. 

11 Does He give to Virtue birth ? — 

12 "lis the salt of this poor earth. 

13 Reader, whosoe'er thou art. 
What thy God has given, iftipart : 
Hide it not within the ground^ ; 
Send the cup of blessing round. 

14 Hast thou power ? — 16 The weak defend. 
16 Light? 17 Give light: thy knowledge lend. 
18 Rich? 19 Remember Him who gave. 

20 Free ? 21 Be brother to the slave. 

22 Called a blessing to inherit. 

Bless, and richer blessings merit : 
Give, and more shall yet be given : 
Love, and serve, and look for Heaven. 

Dbrnitionb, dus. — Define spring», enthroned^ (placed,) ibtat, (touch,) 
thence, fertilizing, lofty, bathing, genial, great, (people ?) prop, confer^ 
minister, Newton, (Sir Isaac,) salt, (preservative,) impart, hide, defend^ 
weak, (people 7) slave, inherit, bless. 



SECT. CXLI2. — THE MEDITERRANEAN SEA. 

1 It is astonishing how much of the interesting histoiy of the 
human race, has had for its scene the shores of the Modi- 

2 terranean. Egypt is there : there is Greece. Xerxes, Darius, 
8 Solomon, Csesar, Hannibal, knew no extended sea but tbo 
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^Mediterranean. The mighty armies of Persia, and the 
smaller but invincible bands of the Grecians, passed its trib- 

^ utaries. Pompey fled across it ; the fleets of Rome and 
Carthage, sustained their deadly struggles upon its waters ; 
and imtil the discovery of the passage round the Cape of 
Good Hope, the commerce of the world passed through tlio 
ports of the Mediterranean. 

^ K we go back to ancient ages, we find the Phenicmn 
sailors (the first who ventured upon the unstable element) 
slowly and fearfully steering their little barks along the 
shores of this sea ; and if we come down to modem times, 
we see the men of war of every nation, proudly ploughing its 

^ waves, or riding at anchor in its harbors, lliere is not a 
region upon the face of the earth, so associated with the 
recollection of all that is interesting ia the history of our race, 
as the shores of the Mediterranean sea ; nor a place more 
likely to be chosen by the Creator, as the spot where He 
would establish His communication with men, than the land 
of Judea. 4 • 

Definitionb, Slc* — Ih&ut^editerranean, Egypt, Oreeee, Perna, Rome, 
Oarlhage, Cape of Chod Hf^, Judea. . Xerxes, Darius, Solomon, Casar, 
Hannibal, imoineible, trihutai^t, Pompey, deadly, passage, eommeree, 
ports, ancient, Phenieian, unstauS^ steering, barks, modern, ploughing, 
riding at anchor, (lying stationary, iemg held by their anchons,) harbor, 
face, ^surface,) associated, recollection. 



SECT. CXLIII. SHOWER OF METEORS. 

1 On the morning of the 13th of November, 1833, those in ho 
are ia the excellent habit of early rising, had an opportunity 
of witnessing one of the most beautiful displays, that the 

2 imagination can conceive. We happened to be among the 
fortunate on this occasion, and therefore can describe the 
scene from our own observation. 

3 We were about five miles southwest of Boston, and, a little 
before five in the morning, on looking out of the window saw 
several stars shooting downward,' leaving behind a long 

4 sliining train. This excited our attention, and calling up a 
learned friend who was sleeping in an adjacent room, we 
sallied forth. 

6 The scene was indeed beautiful, and almost fearful. On 
6 aD sides of us, nearly without cessation, the meteors ^ece 
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streaming througli the heavens : sometimes one alone, somei 

f times two or three or more together. Some of them were 

small and soon disappeared : others were more hrilliant, and 

8 had a longer and more glorious career. We were standing 
among some trees, the strong shadows of which were often 
thrown upon the ground, as the meteors hurried by. 

9 There was a boy with us whose exclamations were amu- 
losing, and descriptive. "See there! see! see!" said he: 

'* there goes a whole handful ! there is one, cracked all to 

1 1 pieces ! Look up there : that one has made a mark on the sky 
like a piece of chalk !" 

12 It may well be believed that our feelings became deeply 
interested; and that. an exhibition so wonderful, produced 

18 emotions amounting to awe. It seemed as if the very stars 
were leaping from their places, and after a rapid flight, 

14 vanishing into air. K philosophy taught us better, still the 
imagination could not be restrained, and the mind pressed 
forward to that predicted hour-^rhen, the heavenly bodies 
shall vanish like a scroll, and th^^ flittering vault above, like 
a vesture, be finally rolled up. ^" V . 

15 It is perhaps one of the*purpQ^Kio£ttuch natural wonders, 
to rouse the mind, that mightrptlierwise sleep over the works 
of God, to a consideration of Ihe -great things which he has 

16 done, and has yet to do. This may be a part of their design ; 
and therefore, it may not be amiss to indulge and cherish the 

17 deep and awful impressions which they make. But we should 
not permit these phenomena to excite superstitious ideas, for 
they are no doubt as truly natural, and as much in the course 
of events as the clouds that every day are sweeping un- 
heeded through the sky. 

DBmnnoNS, &c. — Define early rising, opportunity, vntneomng, dis- 
plays, fortunate, {ones undeiBtood?) describe, soutkwest, five, (what is uq- 
deiBtood?) shooting, (goiug as if shot out from the siLy,) train, adjacent, 
sallied, forth, (out of, viz. the house,) cessation, meteors, brilliant, career, 
exclamations, amusing, descriptive, (viz. of what was taking place,) crack* 
ed, (broken,) mark, chalk, exhibition, emotions, amounting to, (equivalent, 
tantamount,) philosophy, (science,) pressed forward, (pushed forward,) pre* 
dieted, scroll, (in the fire ?) vault, glittering, vesture, rolled up, a$niss, in* 
dulge, cherish, impressions, phenomena, (q>pearances, soroething visiUe ta 
the oye,) excite, superstitious, unheeded, sky. 



THB TOOTHACHE. — ^THS SPOILT CHILD. lU 

SECT. CXLIV. — THB TOOTHACHE. 

1 ^ Mr dear friend/' said H , ** I can core you m Urn 
miniites.'' 

2 " How ? how V* inquired I. 3 " Do \t in pity." 
4 " Instantly/' said he. 

6 " Have you any alum ?" 

6 " Yes." 

7 '' Bring it, and some common salt." 

They were produced : my friend pulverized them, mixed 

8 them in equal quantities^ ; then wet a small piece of cotton, 
(causing the mixed powders to adhere,) and placed- it in my 
hollow tooth. 

9 " There," said he : "if that does not cure you, I will forfeit 

10 my head. You may tell this to every one, and publish it 
everywhere : the remedy is infalhble." 

11 It was as he predicted. 12 On the introduction of the 

mixed alum and salt, I ^perienced a sensation of coldness, 

which gradually subajUd^ afll wUh it the torment of the 

toothache. . ^ m." '^ 

Dkfdcitionb, &C. — De^ll Jnmd^ em^ tea, minutes, Aoto, inquired, im 
fity, inttanily, alum, e<nmLm,^U, frodmeed, pulverized, mixed, equal, 
quantitiee, wet, email, pmHtJlftifttikt mixed, powders, adhere, holhw, Jw" 
feit, tierSf remedy, infaTUfle, predicted, introduction, &c.. 



SECT. CXLV. THE SPOILT CHILD. 

The spoilt child was in his night-gown and night-cap : his 

1 drum was slung round his neck : he had a sword at his side, 
and a drumstick in one hand, while he used a wooden gun as 
a drumstick in the other. In the very middle of the table 

2 did he insist upon being placed, with his drum before him ; 
and then he commenced an uproar and havoc on every side 
within his range, such as we shall not here attempt to de- 
scribe. At length, by a whirl of his gun, the sweet lamb 

3 smote a tall candle; which, falling ^dewise, touched the 
head-dress of grandmamma Thomson, and set it all in a 
blaze. With a loud screaming, ** Take me, mamma !" the 

4 sweet lamb flew along the table to mamma's outspread arms ; 
and, in doing so, overturned a heavy cut-glass decanter ; 
which rolled off the table, and fell with one edge upon the 
toe of Mr. Scrope ! 

12 



IliSl THE HOUSE OF PRAYBE. 

" Base urchin !" cried the agonized and angry gentlemaiw 
jumping up, and extendmg his right arm over the table with 

5 passion, "base urchin i is it to see and hear your yells and 
antics that I am invited to this place tO;day ? was I inyeigled 
here to enjoy your pretty play and prattle close to my elbow 
all dinner-time ? to feel continual drops of gravy, and bits of 
fat and sweetmeat dropped upon my knees ? and to have 

6 orange-juice squirted in my face ? Mr. Meredith ! Sir ! this 
is not to be endured. A more complete specimen of an 

7 atrocious spoiled child, I never read or heard of : so base an 
urchin I never saw in the most tormenting dream !" 

8 With these words, Mr. Scrope went out of the room and 
left the house, never again to set foot in it. 

DEnNmoNS, &c. — DeBnetpoiledtnight-goum, night-eapt drtiMf slung, 
MuntHekt wooden gun, timft, commenced, uproar, havoc, range, (reach?) 
describe, whirl, sweet lamb, (w kit mother called hun, bat heie used tron- 
ieally, for he acted like any thing bat a lamb : what is the meaning' of iron- 
icaUy /) taU, sidewise, head-dress, blaze, screaming, outspread, (spread 
out,) overturned, cut-glass, decantsj^oe, b^, urchin, agonized, angry, 
gentleman, jumping up, extei^ff^^ifimjiwif^' passion, (i. e. with anger,) 
inveigled, yells, antics, pr^H^ gt*»^ j t f ly sweetmeat, squirted, knees, 
endured, complete, (can *»»v^^jj>f~"^j™^ complete ? If not, ia the 
nrord more properly used he^^n^4itr§e0ffStJbjmienting, dream. 

— 5*1ii' 

SECT. CXLVI. THE Ht&USE OF PRATER. 

WouLDST thou have the temper of thy sOul raised above 

1 the temptations and cares of life, to that region where God 
and virtue and endless peace and happiness dwell ? Gk> not, 
my brother, into the wilderness^ ; climb not the steep rock^ ; 
seek not the gloom of the forest, or the resounding shores of 

2 the ocean'^ ; but enter, with the train of devout worshippers, 
the house of prayer : there, with thy children, thy house- 
hold, thy kindred, friends and neighbors, bow down before 
the High God. If the general coimtenance of this place do 
not tend to calm the passions of the soul, to allay its feverish 

8 anxieties, and infuse into it sensations of peace and piety, of 
duty and benevolence, how strangely must we all have for- 
gotten every thing which it most behooves us to regard and 

i to remember I This is the climate of devotion. 5 It is the 
atmosphere of praise and thanksgiving that we breathe here ; 
and we are not purely intellectual, but sentient, impressiUo 
beings. 
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"Dmwaimoim, &c. — ^Define temper, region, (what regkm k hen niwiiiT) 
wUdemeee, climb, eteep, forest, gloom, reeounding shores, (why do they 
rasoond?) ocean, (in what dlffefB an ocean from a sea, and both from a 
lake?) train, devout, house of prayer, (church?) household, kindred, bow 
down, (is down neceflsaiy here 7) countenance, tend, passions, allay, fever- 
ish, infuse, sensations, piety, strangely, behooves, climate, (i. e. a place 
favoraUe to devotion as a particular climate is to a particular fruit,) atmo' 
tphere, sentient, impressible. 



SECT. CXLVII. THE HEAVEN OF THE BIBLE. 

It is not sufficiently adverted to, that the happiness of 
heaven lies greatly &nd essentially in the well-going ma- 

1 chinery of a well-oonditioned soul ; and that according to its 
measure, it is the same in kind with ^e happiness of God ; 
who liveth forever in hliss ineffable, because he is unchange- 
able in being good and upright and holy. There may be 
audible music in heaven^ ; but its chief delight will be in the 
music of a well-poiseif affection, and in principles in full and 

2 consenting harmony YOlt^^OtM^'^B of eternal rectitude : 
there may be. vision^ of^^ren^Ktiiere^ ; but it will be the 
loveliness of virtue^Bis sleh ^fMyr in God, and as reflected 
back again in fami^ Jj|k^esS from all his children. It will 

8 be this that shall giy^t» purest and sweetest transports to 
the soul. In a word, the main reward of paradise is spiritual 

4 joy ; and that springing at once from the love and the pos- 
session of spiritual excellence. It is such a joy as sin extin- 

5 guishes on the moment of its entering the soul ; and such a 
joy as is again restored to the soul, and that immediately, on 
its being restored to righteousness. * 

DimirnoNa, du^ — Define sinfflciently, lies, essentially, well-going ma- 
chinery (properly ezercised powers or faculties,) well-conditioned, (in a 
healthful state in consequence of being under the influence of good princi- 
ples and habits,) ineffable, unchangeable, upright, holy, audible^ chief, de- 
light, well-poised, (well-balanced,) affection, principles, full, consenting, 
hamumy, eternal, rectitude, visions, loveliness, directly, reflected back, 
transports, purest, sweetest, paradise, spiritual, springing, exceUenee, ex- 
tinguishes, restored, immediately. 



SECT. CXLVIII. — THE UNCULTIVATED MIND. 

1 " Ido not believe it," is the language of a barren and un- 

2 cultxvated mmd. A person of intelligence TxvSb^ \^ ^^^aa^^s& 
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at a new idea, but never contradicts or doabts till be kas 
well examined tbe subject. Notbing is more trying to the 

8 patience of a man, than to converse with unintelligent and 
ignorant persons who doubt the truth of every thing they 

4 cannot comprehend. Tell an individual, who has been 
brought up in superstitious ignorance, there is no such thing 

5 as a ghost, and he will deny it at once. Why do you be- 

6 lieve in ghosts ? inquire of him. " Because I do," will be 
Y his reply. Did you ever see one ? 8 " No'' ; but my uncle 

9 did^." Until such a person becomes intelligent you can do 
nothing with him. Tell the same individual that it takes the 

10 light oi the nearest star about ten years to reach the earth, 
and he will at once reply, "I do not believe it." For the 

11 sublime study he has no taste ; but he will seize with avidity 
all the ghost stories, and silly trash thlit is issued from the 
press^ ; from which not one substantial idea can be obtained. 

DBFDrrrioNB, &>C4 — Define barren, uncultivated, (barren, because uncal- 
tivated ?) a person of intelliga^e^ (an^telligent person,) startled, new, 
idea, never, contradicts, well, ^ffl^Mtlttfing, converse, doubt, comprs" 
kend, superstitious, ignoransit'gtkntt,dsnifg at once, nearest, reach, 
sublime, study, taste, (relish?) iiHi^ mmityp^Uly trash, issued, press, 
substantial, (valuable,) obtained. p 



«BCT. CXLIX. " GATHER UP THE FRAGMENTS, THAT NOTH 

ING BE LOST." 

I ROSE up from the feast, and went out to drink the fresh 
evening air : as I passed the gate, old Lazarus, tbe beggar, 

1 was sittiftg and making a rich repast on the very piece of 
baked mutton I had left on my plate : his dog stood by : 
and the bones, &c,, of which Lazarus could make nothii^, 
afforded a delicious meal to poor Trim. By the time I re- 
turned, a little flock of sparrows occupied the ground where 
Lazarus had sat with Trim, and picked up the crumbs that 
had fallen from them : they flew off at my approach, but 
their place was instantly seized by a number^ of flies and 

2 other insects, all greecUly devouring the fragments which 
wei*e left by the sparrows ; and that nothing might be lost, 
the little laborious ant had got a huge crumb on her shoul- 
ders, and, tottering under the burden, was carrying it to her 
nest : a small affiur it seemed indeed to me, but small as U 
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9 was, H afforded still a morsel to herself and familj. Qo to 
the anty thou sluggard, consider her ways and be wise. 

4 God Almighty, how manifold are all thy works ! in the vast 
range of thy economy nothing is lost. 

DiFiNinom, &C. — Define fragmenU, featttfrtBh, air, beggar, rich, re- 
fttiy piece, baked, mutton, plate, dog, by, (at the side of him 7) boneOf 
cmdd make nothing, (L e. in the way of eating ; could not eat,) afforded, 
idicious, meal, returned, Jlock, eparrows, occupied, ground, (place?) 
ficked up, crumbe, flew off, approach, instantly, fliee, ineecte, greedily, 
iioouring, laborioue, ant, huge, shoulders, tottering, burden, carrying, 
indeed^ mmroel, sluggard, manifold, vaet, range, economy 



SECT. CL. THE LAWYER AND THE TEN COMMANDMENTS. 

1 Tms lawyer was once a very profane man, and a skeptic. 

2 On a certain occasion he asked another lawyer what books 
he should read on the evidences of Christianity. He was 
advised to read, in the ftnit instuice, the Bible itself ; mas- 

3 much as most infidels are very ^orant of it ; and further- 
more, in order to reason correctly on any subject, it is 
necessary to understand what \t is that we reason about. 

4 It was stated to him also, that the internal evidences of the 

5 Bible are even stronger than the external. He was advised 
to begin his perusal of the Bible, with the book of Gknesis. 

6 This advice was complied with : the aid of commentaries, 
and of his legal fiiend, was employed in solving difficul- 
ties. 

One evening, some time after this course of study was 
conomenced, the Christian lawyer called on his skeptical 

7 friend, and found him walking his room ; and so profoundly 
engaged in thought that his own entrance into the room was 
not noticed, until he asked his friend what it was that occu- 
pied his attention. 

8 The skeptic replied, ** I have been reading the moral law." 

9 ** Well, what do you think of it ?" asked the other. 

10 " I will tell you what I used to think of it," said the skeptic^. 
" I supposed that Moses was the leader of a horde of ban- 
ditti ; that having a strong mind, he acquired great influence 

11 over a superstitious people ; and that on Mount Sinai he 
played off some sort of fireworks, to the amazement of his 

12* 
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ignorant followers, who imagined, in their mingled fear a 
superstition, that the exhibition was supematoraL" 

12 ** But what do you think now V* followed his friend. 

18 "I have been looking," replied the skeptic, "into the not) 

14 of that law, I have been trying to see whether I can add s 
thing to it, or take any thing from it, so as to make it betl 

15 Sir, I cannot : it is perfect, 

"The First Commandment," continued he, "directs 

16 to make the Creator the object of supreme love and rev 
ence. That is right : if he be our creator, preserver, a 

17 supreme benefactor, we ought to treat him, and no other, 
such. 

18 "The Seeond Commandment forbids idolatry. 19 Tl 
precept certainly is right. 

20 " Tlie Third, with equal justness, forbids profanity. 

21 " The Fourth fixes a time for religious worship. 22 If th' 
be a God, he ought certainly to be worshipped. It 

28 suitable thai there should be an outward homage, signifies 
of our inward regard. If Goi is to be worshipped, it 

24 proper that some time should be set apart for that purpot 
when all may worship him harmoniously, and without int 

25 ruption. One day in seven is certainly not too much^ ; i 
I do not know that it is too little. 

26 " The Fifth defines the peculiar duties arising from fiEur 
relations. 

2*1 " Injuries to our neighhor are then classified by the mc 
law. They are divided into offences against life, chasti 

28 property, and character; and," said he, "I notice that 
greatest offence in each class is expressly forbidden. Th 

29 the greatest mjury to life is murder : to chastity, adultery : 
80 property, theft: to character, perjury. Now the grea 

offence must include the lesser of the same . kind. Mrni 

must include every injury to life ; adultery, every injury 
31 purity ; and so of the rest ; and the moral code is closed a 

perfected by a prohibition, forbidding every improper dei 

in regard to our neighbor. 
82 " I have been thinking," he proceeded, " where Moi 
88 GOT THAT LAW. I havo read history^. The Egyptians i 
84 the adjacent nations were idolaters: so were the Gre« 

and Romans; and the wisest and best of Greeks or ] 
85 mans never gave a code of morals like this. Where < 
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Moses get this law, which surpasses the wisdom and phil< 
phj of the most enlightened ages ? He lived at a period 

86 comparatively barbarous^ ; yet he has given a law, in which 
the learning and sagacity of all subsequent times can detect 

87 no flaw. Where did he get it ? He could not have soared 

88 so far above his age as to have devised it himself^; I am 
satisfied where he obtained it^ : it must have come from 

89 Hbayen. I am convinced of the truth of the religion of 
the Bible." 

Dbvimitions, 6lc» — Define lawyer, profane^ skeptie, evideneeB, (proof of 

the truth,) tjumnueh, infideU, furthermore, internal, (those which coonrt 

in t'kie nature and beauty of the doctrines revealed, &c.,) penLtal, OeneriM^ 

complied wUh, eommentaries, legal, solving, profoundly, entrance, noticed, 

occupied, moral law, (ten conunands,) horde, banditti, ouperstitioue, played 

off, (set or sent off,) fireworks, mingled, oupematural, trying, directs^ 

supreme, idolatry, precept, profanity, suitable, outward homage, sig' 

mfieant, harmoniously, interruption, peculiar, classified, divided, offences, 

expressly, code, perfected, (perfectly completed,) prohibitiont adjacent, 

surpasses, enlightened, ages, (people of those ages,) barbarous, sagacity, 

subsequent f detect, flaw, soared, devised, convinced. 



SECT. CLI. — THE VAIN REGRET. 

1 Oh ! had I mused when I was young. 
The lessons of my father's tongue'" ; 
The deep laborious thoughts he drew 
From all he saw and others knew^ ; 

I might have been, — ah, me I 
Thrice wise/t«iaii I e'er shaU be. 

2 For what saith time ? 
8 Alas ! he only shows the truth 

Of all that I was told m youth I 

4 The thoughts now buddii^ in my bram, 
The wisdom I have bought with pain. 
The knowledge of life's brevity. 

Frail friendship, false philosophy. 
And all that issues out of wo, 
Methinks, were taught me long agal 

5 Then what says time ? 
%■ Alas! he but brings back the truth 

Of all I heard and lost in youthl 
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t Truths I hardly learned, and lately broa|^ 

From many a far forgotten scene. 

Had I but Kstened, as I ought. 
To your voices, sage, serene, 
Ohl what might I not have been 

in the realms of glmous thought ! 

DiFmrnoNs, &c — LesBcnis of . . . tongue— leaeoiis that feU from my father*! 
tougne.' Dofino laborious, budding in my brain, (beginniag^ to eziot in m) 
farain,) brevity, frail, false, issues, hardly, (with gnat labor,) oersme 



SBCT. CLII. — JBREMY TATLOR's NIOHTL7 PRAYER. 

Jersmt Taylor's nightly prayer for himself and nis 
6iends, was, for God's merc^ul dcHveranee and preservation 
from the violence and rule of passion : from a sarile wiU 
and a commanding lust : from pride and vanity : from false 
opinion and ignorant confidence: from Improvidence and 
prodigality : from envy and the spirit of slander : from sen- 
suality : from presumpticm and from despair : from a state 
of temptation and hardened spirit : from delaying of repent- 
ance and persevering in sin : from imthankfulness and irre- 
li^on, and hcmi seducing others : from all infatuaticMi oi sovl, 
folly, and madness : from wilfulness, self-love, and vain am- 
bition : from a vicious life and an unprovided death. 

DsriNrnoNS, &^ — Define deliverance, servOe, lust, ignorant confidence, 
(i. e. confidence without knowing why,) improvidence, prodigality, sensu* 
ality, jtresumpHon, hardened, (hardness of,) soducing, infatuation, wUfuh 
ness, self 'love, vain, vicious, unprovided, ^^ 



SECT. CLIH. EPITHETS. 

1 The meaning of the word Wretch is <me not generally un- 

2 derstood. It was on^nsilly, and is now, in some parts oi 
England, used as a term oi the softest and fondest tender- 

Z ness. This is not the only instance in which words in theii 
present general acceptation bear a very op^nxsite meaning to 

4 what they did in former times. The wwd Wench, formerly^ 
was not used in the low and vulgar acceptation that it is at 

5 present. Damsel was the appellation d yoimg ladies oi 
• quality, and Dame a title of distinction. Knave once signified 

a servant ; and in an early translaticMi of the New Testamttil» 
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mstead of ** Paul theSeiranV' we read ''Paul the Enaye of 
Jesus Christ." 

DirnfiTKKcs, && — Epithet — a name applied to a penon or thing Defin* 
Undernest, nutanee, miginaUf, meeeptation, oppomte, appellation^ ladiet 
^fuality, (ladies of the highest rank,) aignifiedj tramlation. 



SECT. CLIV. — THE MORNING AIR. 

1 There is something ia the morning air, that adds bright- 
ness to the blood, freshness to life, and vigor to the whole 
frame : — ^the freshness of the lip, by the way, is, according to 
Dr. Marshsdl Hall, one of the surest marks of health. If ye 

2 would be well, therefore, if ye would have yoiu* heart dan- 
cing gladly like the April breeze, and your blood flowing 
like an April brooV ; up with the lark : " the merry lark," 
(as Shakspeare calls it,) which is, " the ploughman's clock," 
to warn him of the dawn : up and breakfast on the morning 
air, freah with the odor of budding flowers, and all the fra- 
grance of the maiden spring : up from your nerve-destroying 
down bed, and from the foul air pent within your close- 
drawn curtains, and with the sun " walk o'er the dew of the 

3 far eastern hills." But we must defend the morning air 
from the aspersions of those who sit in their close airless 
studies, and talk of the chilluig dew, and the ui^holesome 
damps of the dawn ! We have all the facts in our favor, 

4 that the fresh air of the morning is uniformly wholesome ; 
and, having the facts, we pitch such shallow philosophy to 
fools who have notl4U|else for a football. 

DEnmnoNB, &c. — fVame--lody. Lark — a bird which leaves the roost 
fery early in the morning. Define ploughman, odor, fragrance, pent, as- 
pereiont, airless, ehUling, unwholesome, damps, dawn, uniformly, pitch, 
ihaUow, philosophy, football. 



SECT. CLV. — POWER OF IMAGINATION. 

An honest New England farmer started, one very cold 

1 day In winter, with his sled and oxen into the forest, a half 
a mile from home, for the purpose of chopping some wood. 

2 Having felled a tree, he drove the team alongside and com- 
menced chopping it up. By an unlucky hit he. brought the 

8 whole bit of the axe across his foot, with a sidelong stroke, 
4 The immense gash so alarmed him as to deorive him of all 
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6 strength. He fell : the warm blood filUng his shoe. "S 
great difficulty he succeeded in rolling himself on to 

7 sled, and started the oxen for home. As soon as he reac 
the door, he called eagerly for help. His terrified wife 

8 daughter, with much effort, lifted him into the house ; ai 
was wholly unable to help himself: saying his foot 

9 nearly severed from the leg. He was laid carefully on 
bed, groaning all the while very bitterly. His wife has 

10 prepared dressings, and removed the shoe and sock, exp 
ing to see a desperate woimd, when, lo ! the skin was 
even broken. Before going out in the morning he wrap 

11 his feet in red flannel, to protect them from the cold : 
gash laid this open to his view, and he thought it flesh 

12 blood. His reason not correcting the mistake, all the ] 
and loss of power which attends a real wound followec 

13 Man often suflers more from imagmary evils than f 
real ones. 

DsmcrnoNS, &c. — Started-^wtut Define sled, chopping, felled* al 
tide, unlucky, hit, bit, sidelong, gaah, severed, sock, reason, (fn^^Qll 
reaaoning.) 



SECT. CLVI .-^SATURDAY EVENING. 

1 Thb week is past : the Sabbath-dawn comes on. 

2 Rest : rest in peace : thy daily toil is done ; 
And standing, as thou standest oh the brink 
Of a new scene of being, calmly think • 

Of what is gone, is now, and jft shall be. 
As one that trembles on Etermty. 

8 For, sure as this now closing week is past. 
So sure advancmg T^me will close my last : 
Sure as to-morrow, shall the awful light 
Of the eternal morning hafl my sight. 

4 Spirit of Good ! on this week's verge I stand. 

Tracing the guiding influence of thy hand : 
That hand, which leads me gently, kindly still. 
Up life's dark, stony, tiresome, thorny hUl : 
Thou, thou, in every storm hast sheltered me 
Beneath the wing of thy benignity : 
A thousand graves my footsteps circumvent, 
And I exist ; thy mercies' monument ! 
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5 A thousand writhe upon the bed of pain^ ; 

I live ; and pleasure flows through everj vein. 

6 Want o'er a thousand wretches waves her wand ; 
I, circled by ten thousand mercies, stand. 

1 How can I praise thee. Father ! how express 
My debt of reverence and of thankfulness I 
A debt that no intelligence can count. 
While every moment swells the vast amount! 
B For the week's duties thou hast given me strength. 
And brought me to its peaceful close at ?ength ; 
And here, my grateful bosom fain would raise 
A fresh memorial to thy glorious praise. 

DiFiifiTioNB, dbc — Define brinic, on eternity, (on the brink, veige ol 
etomity,) eireumoentf torithef wand, circled^ reverence^ debt, memorioL 



SECT. OLVn. ^METHOD. 

A LADY said to a clergyman that she could always reeol- 

1 lect and recite more of the matter of his sermons, than of 
those of any other minist^ she was in the habit of hearing, 

2 She could not account for this, but she thought the fact 
worthy of notice. 

3 The reverend gentleman remarked that he thought he 

4 could explain the cause. ** I happen,'' he said, '^ to make a 
particular point of classifying my topics; it is a hobby of 
mine to do so; and therefore I never compose a sermon 
without first settling the relation and order of my arguments 
and illustrations. Suppose, madam, that your servant was 

5 starting for town, axjd you were obliged hastily to instruct 
her about a few domestic purchases, not having time to write 
down the items ; and suppose you said, ' Be sure to bring 
some tea ; and also some soap ; and cofiee too by the bye ; 
and some indigo ; and do not forget a few light cakes, and a 
little starch, and some sugar ; and now I think of it, soda.' 

6 You would not be surprised if her memory failed with re- 
gard to one or two of the articles' ; but if your commission 
ran thus, 'Now, Mary, to-morrow we are going to have 
some friends to tea' ; therefore bring a supply of tea and 
coffee and sugar and light cakes' ; and the next day, you 
know, is washing-day' ; so that we shall want soap and 
starch and soda and indigo' ;' it is most likely, she would 
retain your order as easily as you Tetam m^ ^ersMsitl* 
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SECT. CLYIII. — AMERICAN BATTLES. 

The following are /the comparative losses of the battles c 
the RevolutioD, arranged according to piioritj : 

Br. loM^ Aim. looi 

Lexington, April 19, 111&, 273 84 

Bunker Hill, June 11, 11l5, 1054 453 

Flatbush,Augu8t 12, 1775, 400 200 

White Plams, August 26, 1770, 400 400 

Trenton, December 25, 1776, 1000 9 

Princeton, January 5, 1777, 400 100 

Hubbardstown, August 7, 1777, 180 800 

Bennington, August 16, 1777, 800 100 

Brandywine, September 11, 1777, .... 500 1200 

Stillwater, Septembe/ 17, 1777, 600 850 

Germantown, October 4, 1777, 600 1200 

Saratoga, October 17, 1777, 5752 surrendered. 

Red Hook, October 22, 1777, 500 32 

Monmouth, June 25, 1778, 400 130 

Rhode Island, August 27, 1778, 260 211 

Briar Cueek, March 30, 1779, 13 400 

Stony Point, July 15, 1779, 600 100 

Camden, August 16, 1780, 375 610 

King's Moontam, October 1, 1780, .... 950 96 

Cowpens, January 17, 1781, 800 72 

Guilford C. H., March 15, 1781, 532 . 400 

Hobkirk's Hill, April 25, 1781, 400 400 

Eutaw Springs, September, 1781, 1000 650 

YorktowB, October 19, 1781, 7072 surrendered 

Total 24,851 7,897 

DsFiNrriom, &e. — ^Define comparative, losses, revohiiion, (» any nyo- 
Itttion meant?) arranged, according to, priority, totah 



SECT. CLIX. — ^ABSURD CHRONOLOGY OF THE HINDOOS. 

1 The following is a view of their Chronology, There are 

2 four yug9 or ages : the first was the age of innocence d 
truth, and embraces 1,728,000 years: the second 1,296,000.' 
the third 864,000, and the last 432,000: these are the 

8 golden, si)yer, brazen, and iron ages. We Hve in the last 
4 or ^aZf-yug : agf of misery. A great age, Miiha-yag, is 
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5 eqiial to these four : 4,820,000 years oi mortals. A tolar 
jear is equivalent to a day and night of the gods. . 860 

6 such days and nights, or 860 solar years, constitute a " year 
of the gods." 12,000 years of the gods form an " age of 

7 the gods," or " divine age," or " great age," which » equal 

8 to 4,820,000 of men. Seventy-one Maha-yugs constitute a 
period called MantoatUara; during which one Menu with 

9 his posterity of sons and grandsons ruled the earth. There 

10 are 14 Menus and 14 Manwantaras. These 14 Man- 
wantaras are equal to 1000 Maha-yugs or one Kalpa, or 

11 4; 320,000,000 solar years. This is the day (^ Brahma. 

DEFmiTioNs, &c^ — Define chronology, embraces, (comprises, compre* 
bends,) oolar, equivalent, con§titute, (fonn, make,) period, pooterity, 
ggrandeono, Brahnuu 



SECT. CLX. REVOLUTIONARY OFFICERS. 

*1 The Oindrmati Advertiser gives the following record ol 
the closing scenes of life, and resting-places of some of that 
gallant band of officers who figured in our Revolutionary 
struggle. 

2 General Mercer is usually said to have been killed at the 
battle of Princeton, but really died of an epileptic fit, in 
that neighborhood, a week after that afifair. The popular 

3 notion is derived from the fact that he received a blow on 
the head from the butt end of a musket, in the hands of a 

4 British soldier, in full retreat with his comrades. He was 
buried in Christ Church, Philadelphia. 

5 Putnam was disabled from active service in the very mid- 
die of the strife, 1779, by a paralytic stroke; but he sur- 

6vived till 1790: being 72 years of age at his death. He 
was buried at Brooklyn, Conn. 

7 Wayne died at Ebie, Pa. ; wh^ « he was buried. At 

8 a later date d 9 body was transport hI to Chester county. 
Pa. Although nearly a quarter of a century had elapsed, 

^ the lineaments of the deceased hero Wt^re distinctly visible ; 
and the features were recognised by persons present: of 
course, the corpse crumbled to dust on exposure to the at- 
mosphere. 
ilO Schuyler, who deserves all the credit of the capture of 
BuYgoyne, c^f which he was deprived by Gkneral Q«.t«&»«s^ 

la 
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snming the command, just as all the arrangem^its for d 
battle had been made at Saratoga, died at New York, 180 

11 Steuben, the Chevalier Bayard of our Revolution, alib 
vainly endeavoring to obtain the fulfilment by Congress 
their engagements to him, returned to Utica, New Yorl 
the legislature d which state voted him a township (s 
miles square) oi land in that neighborhood. Here in i 

12 humble log house he died, and was buried adjacent, 
1797. 

13 St. Clair's last resting-place is at Greensburg, Westmor 
land county. Pa. : a neat marble pyramid being erected ov 
his remains by his Masonic brethren. 

14 Mii&in, the idol of Pennsylvania, died in Lancaster, Pi 
and was buried there. 

16 Maxwell, who commenced the battle of Brandywics, I 
opposing Enyphausen's troops, in their attempts to cro 
Chadd's Fort, died at Flemington, N. J. 
16 Montgomery and McDougal are buried in New York : 

Alexander, Lord Sterling, at Albany : 

Parsons, at Marietta, Ohio : 

Morgan, the hero of Cowpens, at Winchester, Va. : 

Sullivan, at Exeter, N. H. : 

Scott, in Kentucky : 

Enox, at Thomaston, Maine : 

Henry Lee, in Virginia : 

Charles Lee, lies at the foot of General Mercer's ton 
in Christ Church, in Philadelphia. 

DKronriONS, &c« — ^Define revolutunuiry officers, Cindnnaii, re»tin, 
piaee», gallant, figured, epileptic fit, popular, (vulgar, common,) notk 
(what IB the di&rence between notion, opinion, conviction, truth, fact 
derived, (inferred,) butt end, musket, retreat, disabled, active oervu 
paralytic, survived, transf arted, quarter of a century, elapsed, Utu 
ments, deceased, distineU ,, recognised, exposure, atmosphere, ered 
(honor 7) capture, Chevali r Bayard, (a celebrated knight, a Frenchmi 
who lived several hundt id yeari ago; what is a kni^t?) fuyUmm 
Congress, engagements (pledges, promises,) town kip, log house, a 
jaeaU, (in /i jAaee adjacent, near,) marble, pyramid, remains, (of what 

SECT. CLXI. ^A COMPLIMENT TO THE SBX. 

1 DuBma the progress of a protracted meetang, held 
JcJmstown, Ohio^ by the Bev. Mr. C ^ of. the Method] 
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K^NBoopal Church, it so happened that most of the penona 
who came forward to the altar for the prayers of the chm'ch, 
were females; which induced some objectors to say that 
weak-minded persons generally were the first to seek religion. 

2 This came to the ear of Mr. C . The next evening of the 

3 meeting, he took occasion to notice their objection, as near as 
I can remember, as follows. 

4 " Well, friends, we have had a very profitable meeting to- 

5 night. I wish to notice a little objection I heard of to-day 

6 concerning onr meeting. Some persons have said that thb 
is not really the work of the Lord, because nearly all the 
seekers are females : they, moreover, challenge us to tell why 
there is so large a proportion of the weaker sex engaged. 

7 Now, sirs, I will not answer you directly, but see here: 
two years ago, I had occasion to go to preach to the 

8 prisoners in the Ohio penitentiary. Now how did it happen 
that there were more than four hundred males, and but 

9 about half a dozen of the weaker sex ? When you answer 
this, I will be prepared to speak to your question." 

DEFiinnoNS, &c. — Protracted meeting — as here used, not one meeting, 
but a BUCceBsion continued through days, and sometimes weeks : religious 
nieeting. Define profitable, (in the sense of making money?) challenge, 
9enitefitiary 

SECT. CLXII. ^A NAME IN THE SAND. 

1 Alone I walked the ocean strand : 

A pearly shell was in my hand : 
I stooped and wrote upon the sand 
My name, the year, the day. 
3 As onward from the spot I passed. 

One lingering look I fondly cast : 
A wave came rolling high and fast 
And washed my lines away. 

8 ** And so, methought, 'twill shortly be 

With every mark on earth from me !" 
A wave of dark oblivion's sea 
Will sweep across the place 

y Where I have trod the sandy shore 

Of time, but I can tread no more : 
Of me, my day, the name I bore^ 
To leave no track nor traoe. 
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4 And yet with Wm who counts the sands^ 

And holds the waters in his hands, 
I know a lasting record stands. 
Inscribed against my name. 
Of all this mortal part has wrought, 
'' Of all this thinking soul has thought. 

And from these fleeting moments caught. 
For glory or for shame. 

DBFiNTnom, &c« — Ocean strand — ^the shore of the ocean. Del 
§kellt ttooped, onward, lingering, toothed, lines, ohlimotCs sea, { 
linon ; L e. a place where every thing is forgotten,) track, recordt 
mortal part, (the body ?} 

SECT. CLZXI^I. A SCRAP OF HISTORY. 

1 *< Cast thy bread on the waters ; for thou shalt find it after ma 

2 The promptness and Hberality with which our 
men have responded to the moving appeal of the fi 
multitudes of Ireland, and especially the use of a 
war to transport the means 'of life for the starving 
ants of a foreign Irealm, have marked the present a 
teresting era in the annals of benevolence. 

8 But there are facts in our early history, with w 
appear to be acquainted, that may at least abate sc 
from our self-complacency in view of deeds, which, if 
ed by generosity, were demanded by justice and gn 

4 The early records of our towns evince this. Th) 

5 ing, as a specimen, is transcribed from those of thi 
town of Bridgewater, Mass. 

6 " 1675. The mcetmg-house and minister's house 
1 to be fortified. 

8 ** 1676. Provision made for soldiers, that 8houl< 

9 pressed into the service, and such 

ries procured and money raised as th< 
need." 

10 The occasion for these precautionary measures 
period, is well known to all familiar with our early 
A stealthy, savage foe, with the valorous king Phi 

11 leader, was lurking in the infant settlements of N 
land : " creeping like the felon wolf at midnight, to 
in a war of surprise, of plunder, and of horror, ag 
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Bhmbeniig cradle and defenceless fireside !" Our fathern, 
lifew, feeble, and poor, casting themselves on Divine Provi- 
dence, imploringly craved, and actually obtained the suV 
stantial aid which the exigency demanded. 

13 But from whence was the hand of charity to them extended ? 

14 The faithful records, from which the preceding has been 
transcribed, may afford not only a satisfactory but most 
touching reply. 

15 " 1676. Elder Brett, Deacon Willis, and Mr. Samuel Ed- 

16 son were appointed to distribute the ccmtribu- 

tions made by divers Christians in Ireland for 
the distresses of the Indian wars." 

If Beautiful is the illustration of the words of " the Preacher" 
thus afforded : " The bread cast upon the waters" by the 
liberal band of " divbrs Christians in Ireland," nearly two 
centuries ago, then: needy children now " find ;" furnished 
as it is by the sons and daughters of the poor, the defence- 
less, the exiled Puritan Pilgrims. 

18 And in view of these facts, shall not the patrons and ad- 
vocates of these starving multitudes " wax bold," and with 
their appeals to benevolence and humanity, urge the stem 
demands of justice and the paramoxmt claims of gratitude ! 

DsFiNinoNS, &C. — Define scrap, promptnegg, liberality, (free giving,) 
rupntdedp moving, (affecting,) appeal, famighing, Ireland, etpecially, 
•eiteZ, (any vessel ?) mea7i» of life, (what are means of life ?) otarving, 
{ibm word once meant freezing ; is that the meaning now ?) foreign, realm^ 
«•> (would not epoch do better ?) annals, abate, oelf -complacency, gener- 

t tity, evince, opecimen, trantcrtbed, fortified, impreooed into service. 
(obliged to serve as soldiers,) money raised, (money collected,) precautioth 
Sly, stealthy, Itsrking, infant settlements, (settlements but recently mada 
•ad thenfore young and weak as infants,) felon, slumbering cradle, (in 

^ fints slumbering in the cradle,) craved, exigency, divers, exiled, paramouni 



SECT. CLXIV. OUR PREJUDICES. 

1 The human mind is very apt to be prejudiced either for oi 
against certain persons, as well as certain sentiments ; and a» 
.prejudice will lead a man to talk very unreasonably with re- 
gard to the latter, so will it lead him to act as unreasonably 

vwith r^ard to the former. 

% What is the reason, for mstance, that we cannot help hav- 
ing a more hearty affection for some persons thaa otbscat 



IM OUR PRKJUDICSS. 

9 Is h from a similarity of taste and temper ? or sometUi^ m 
their address, that flatters our vanity ? or something in their 
humor, that hits our fancy ? or sometliing in their conversa- 
tion, that improves our imderstanding ? or a certain sweet- 
ness of disposition, and agreeableness of manner, that are 
naturally engaging ? or by benefits received or expected from 
them ? or from some eminent and distinguished excellency 
in them? or from none of these, but something else: vre 
cannot tell ivhat ? Such inquiries will show us whether otnr 

4 esteem and affections are rightly placed, or flow from mere 
instinct, blind prejudice, or something worse. 

5 And so, on the other hand, with regard to our disaffection 
towards any one ; or the disgust we have taken against him : 
if we would know ourselves, we must examine into the bottom 
of this, and see, not only what is the pretended, but true 
cause of it : whether it be justifiable, and Qur resentments 

6 duly proportioned to it. Is his manner of thinking, talking, 
and actmg, quite different from mine, and therefore what I 
cannot approve ? or have I received some real affront or in- 
jury from him ? Be it so : my contmued resentment against 

7 him, on either of these accounts, may be owing, notwithstand- 
ing, more to some wreasonable prejudice in me, than to any 
real faidt in him. 

8 For as to the former, his way of thinking, talking, and 
acting, may possibly be juster than my own; which the 
mere force of custom and habit only, makes me prefer to his. 

9 However, be it ever so wrong, he may not have had the 
same advantage of improving his understanding, address, 
and conduct, as I have had^ ; and therefore his defects herein 
are more excusable ; and he may have many other kinds ol 
excellences which I have not. 

10 " But he is not only ignorant and unmannered, but insuf- 
ferably vain, conceited, and overbearing at the same time." 

11 Why, that perhaps he cannot help : it is the fault of his 
nature. He is the object of pity, rather than resentment^ ; 

12 and had I such a disposition by nature, I should perhaps, with 
all my self-improvement, find it a difficidt thing to manage ; 
and therefore, though I can never choose such a one for an 
agreeable companion, yet I ought not to harbor a dislike to him, 
but love and pity and pray for him, as a person under a great 
misfortune, and ba thankful that I am not under the same. 
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** Bnt he is qtdte blind to this fault of hb temper, and does 

not appear to be in the least sensible of it" 
14 Why, that is a greater misfortune still ; and he ought to 

be the more pitied. 
l£ And as to the other pretended groimd of disgust, "he 

has often offended and injured me/' let me consider, 

1. Whether any offence was really intended : whether I 
do not hnpute that to ill-nature, which was only owing to ill- 
manners ; or that to design, which proceeded only from ig- 

16 norance. Do I not take offence before it is given ? If so, 

17 the fault is mine, and not his^; and the resentment I hare 

18 conceived against him, I ought to turn upon myself. — ^Again, 

2. Did I not provoke him to it, when I knew his temper ? 

19 The fault is stiU my own^ ; for I did or might know the 
pride, passion, perverseness of his nature^ : why then did I 
exasperate him ? — But 

20 8. Suppose I were not the aggressor^ ; yet how came I 
into his company ? who led me into temptation ? He has 

21 acted according to his nature in what he has done^ ; but I 
have not acted according to my reason, in laying myself so 

22 open to him. I knew him^ ; why did I not shun him, as I 
would any other dangerous animal 'iilfcut does mischief by 

23 instinct ? If I must needs put my finger into a wasp's nest, 
why should I blame them for stinging me ? — Or 

24 4. If I could not avoid his company, why did I not arm 
myself? why did I venture defenceless into so much dan- 
ger ? Or 

25 5. Suppose he has done me a real and undeserved injury, 
without any fault or provocation ; yet does not my discon- 
tent aggravate it ? does it not appear greater to me than it 
does to any one else ; or than it will to me after the present 
ferment is over ? — ^And 

26 Lastly, after all, must I never forgive ? How shall I be 
21 able to repeat the Lord's prayer, or read our Saviour's com- 

28 ment upon it, with an unforgiving temper ? Do I not hope 
to be forgiven ten thousand talents ? and cannot I forgive 
my fellow-servant thirty pence ? 

29 Such considerations are of great use to soften our preju- 
dices against persons, and at once to discover the true springs 
and prevent the bad effects of them. 



IM EARLY RISING AND DKTOTION. 

DBfnnnoMi, &c^ — Apt — inclined, liaUe. Prtjudind biewed ii 
of or against without good reason. Define senthnentM, talk, unream 
met, hearty, similarity, temper, taste, (tlie sense of taste? or what 
dress, flatters, vanity, humor, hits, fancy, (what is the diffi^rence b 
thid word and imagination?) sweetness, (amiableness?) engaging, ( 
tive? having a tendency to engage our affections?) agreeablenet< 
property of agreeing with our views, feelings, tastes?) eminsntf ditth 
ed, excellency, rightly placed, (placed on right or proper objeotSi) n 
blind prejudice, (why is prejudice called blind 7 because unnwoi 
on the other hand, (why is the word hand used here ?) dis^eetk 
gust, examine into the bottom of this, (ezamino thoroughly? why' 
tended, duly, proportioned, approve, qffironit resentment, custom, 
conduct, defects, ignorant, unmannsrtd, (frithont mannen? or wi 
auumem?) insv^fferably, conceited^ ^nerbearmg, cannot hsl^ (i 
manage, harbor, (make a harbor o{ mfrndttor,) dislike, ground •/« > 
for,) offended, intended, impute\' pervsroenest, exasperate, agg 
temptation, according to, tBtup, stingily, defenceless, provoemtm 
content, aggravate, ferment, i&lents, (an ancient ooin» or a gnra 
measured by othor com : the weight varied, bat the value was alioi 
hundred doUars,) spring, (fountain, sonrce.) 

Boys and girls, there is excellent advice in4bii wetftixm 

^ jr> 

SECT. CLXV. EARLY RISING AND DEVOTION. 

1 For the Sun btti not jett drawne the Curtaines 
purple bed, whose lisemg she oft anticipated, and even 
tymes the Morning watch, when this holy Yirgin, wa 
after a short Ejaculation to the Father of lights for t 
freshment she had received, thus excites herselfe : 

" Up and be doeing : sleepe no more : 

2 Bark I who is knocking att the doore 9 
Arise, my f aire one : come away : 

8 Ibr thee I waite : arise, and pray. 

Shake of thy Sleepe t behold/ *tis II 

4 Canst thou love thai, when I am by f 
Vaine thoug/its, presume not to come near : 

5 You* I find no entertainments here ; 
My Love has swome {her vows are past) 
That I shall be her first and last, 
Bise then, my dearest, come and see 

6 What pleasures ore reserved for thee,--^ 
1 come, dear Lord : behold! I rise: 
Thee, I beyond all pleasuree prize,** 
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Doe not imagine I am pursueing a romance, or in a rap- 
tore mjaelfe, whilst I call her up with this angelick Hymne, 
^ flinoe I can assure your Ladyshipp 'tis butt what I find under 
her owne hand, and amongst those devout transports and 
composures of hers, which I am certaine were her owne ; — 
and when she was in health she would be call'd whilst it was 
jett darke, to seeke her Lord, like those holy women that 
went early to the Sepvlcher. 

DiFDfinoiis, &e4 — Let th« pupil correct the spelling of this Sectioa 
I>«fiM eurtmuu, purple, wuttch, virgin, ejaculation, refreekment, preetjne, 
mnier^iKmeniMf vows, noom, prixef romance, rapture, devout, tranoporto, 
eamfo&ure9, certain, oepuUhre 



SECT. CJ&J^. — ^BEAUTY ANB GLORY. 

She died in beauty like a rose 

Blown hsjm its parent stem : 
She died-'V beauty like a pearl 

Dropped ^^tfn some diadem : 
She died in^1$eauty like a lay 

Along a moonUt lake : 
She died in beauty like the song 

Of birds amid the brake : 
She died in beauty like the snow 

On flowers dissolved away : 
She died in beauty like a star 

Lost on the brow of day : 
She lives in glory like Night's gems 

Set round the silver moon : 
She lives in glory like the sun 

Amid the blue of June 1 

l^ifiHiTXOiii, iM4 — ^Define stem, diadem, moonlit, brake, diooohedf 
gtvtt, June, 



SECT. CLXVII. — COIN. 

• 

1 Coin is money stamped ; that is, a piece or pieces of metal, 
as gold, silver, copper, converted from other uses into money 

2 by nnpressing on it certmn marks or figures. Now why 
should people part with their goods in exchange for these 

8 little luts of silver, gold, or copper ? If yo\i «je3l «i Tfisa^-^^si 
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lie does so, it is because he finds, tkat, when he haa these 
little bits of stamped metal, eveiy one is willing to sell him 

4 what he wants for them. The baker will let him have bread 
for them ; or the tailor clothes ; and so on with the rest 

5 Then, if you ask him, why the baker and the tailor are wil- 
ling to do this, he will tell you, that it is because they also 
can buy with the same bits what they want from the shoe- 
maker, the butcher, or any other person. 

6 But how could men first agree, all of them, to be ready 
to part with food, and cloth, and working tools, and every 
thing else, in exchange for these little bits of gold and silver, 
which no one makes any use of, except to part with them 
again for something else ? and why should not pebbles, or 
bits of wood serve just as well ? Some people dEmcy that 
coins pass as money, and are valued, bonuse they are stamped 

7 according to law with certain marks ; but this is not so^ ; for 
if a piece of money were made (^ copper, and stamped, and 
called a shilling, you never woidd get the same quantity of 
bread for it, as you do for a shilling^. The law might oblige 

8 you to call a bit of copper, a shilling^ ; but the name could 
not make it of any greater value. 

9 Gold, silver, and copper, have a real, though a different, 

10 value in themselves. Should you melt them, they would be 

11 worth almost as much as before. They could be converted 
into rings, spoons, and pans. But if they are worth almost 

1 2 as much in one form as another, you must see at once that 
their shape and stamp is not what makes them pass so readi- 
ly, but their intrinsic value. Their having a particular shape, 

13 size, and stamp, merely makes them convenient for use, and 
gives an assurance to all who receive them, that they con- 
tain a given quantity of metal, and consequently have a given 
value. 

Dehnitionb, &c. — Define oblige, law, value, form, atamp, tntrmtM, 
tize, convenient, assurance, contain, eor.seqvently. The Bible speaks oi 
men boingr converted; and is converted in Sentence 11th used in the same 
lense? and why so? 



SECT. CLXVIII. — DEATH OP SOCRATES. 

1 The servant of the Eleven entered at the same instant ; and 
having informed Socrates that the time for drinking the hem- 
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look was come, (which was at sunset,) he was so mach affected 
2 with sorrow, that he turned his hack and fell a weeping. ^^ See," 

said Socrates, ^Hhe good disposition of this man! Since my 
8 imprisonmont he has often come to see me, and to converse 
4 with me. He is more worthy than all his fellows. 6 How 

heartily the x>oor man weeps for mel" This is a remarkable 

6 example, ^nd might teach those who hold an office of this 
kind, how they ought to behave to all prisoners; but more 
especially to persons of merit, if at any time they should 

7 happen to fall into their hands. The fatal cup was brought. 

8 Socrates asked what it was necessary for him to do. " Noth- 

9 ing more," replied the servant, " than as soon as you have 
drunk off the draught, to walk about till you find your legs 
grow weary, and afterwards lie down upon your bed." He 

10 took the cup, without any emotion or change in his color or 
countenance, and regarding the man with a firm and steady 
look, "Well," said he, "what say you of this drink? May on« 
make a libation out of it?" Upon being told that there wa» 

11 only enough for one dose, " At least," continued he, " we may 
say our prayers to the gods, as it is our duty, and implore 
them to make our exit from this world, and our last stagv 
happy, which is what I most ardently beg of them'." Aftei 

12 having spoken these words, he kept silence for some time, 
and then drank off the whole draught with an amazing tran- 
quillity, and a serenity of aspect not to be expressed. 

18 Till then his fidends, with great violence to themselves, 
had refrained from tears ; but after he had drunk the potion, 
they were no longer their own masters, and wept abundantly. 
Apollodoms, who had been in tears during almost the whole 

14 conversation, began then to utter great cries, and to lament 
with such excessive grief as pierced the hearts of all that 

15 were present. Socrates alone remained unmoved, and even 
reproved his friends, though with his usual mildness and 

16 good-nature. " What are you doing ?" said he to tliem. 

17 "I am amazed at you. Ah! what is become of your virtue? 

18 Was it not for this I sent away the women, that they might 

19 not fall into these weaknesses? For I have always heard 
say, that we ought to die peaceably, and blessing the gods. 

20 Be at ease, I beg you, and show more constancy and reso- 

21 lution." These words filled theiii with confusion, and obliged 
them to restrun their tears. 



IM DETACUBD THOUOHTS. — ACTS XII 

88 In the mean time he kept walking to and fro; and irbe 
he fonnd his legs grow weary, he lay down upon his hool 
as he had heen directed. 

28 The poison then operated more and more ; and soon afte 
he bneathed his last. 

DsmrrnoNt, &Cw — Hemlock, (an ancient poison.) Define imprisonmen 
merit, fatal, afterwarde, emotion, libation, (a liijuicl Bacrifice,) exit, dnmgk 
tranquiUUy, oerenity, aepect, refrained, potion, excessive, pierced, n 
proved, constancy. 



SECT. CLXIX. — DBTACHED THOUGHTS. NO. 2. 

1 The diseases of the body, are better discovered when the 
increase ; but the diseases of the soul grow more obscttn 
and the most sick are the least sensible. 

2 Human frailty is no excuse for criminal immorality. 

8 Every man committing a trespass, is the prisoner of jui 
lice, as soon as he has done it. 

4 As many as are the difficulties which virtue has to ei 
counter in this world, her force is yet superior. 

5 He that arms his intent with virtue is invincible. 



SECT. ^LXX. — ACTS XII. 

1 Peter therefore was kept in prison ; but prayer was mad 
without ceasing of the church unto God for him. An 

2 when Herod would have brought him forth, the same nigl 
Peter was sleeping between two soldiers, bound with in 
chains ; and the keepers before the door kept the prisoi 

3 And behold, an angel of the Lord came imto him, and a ligl 
shined in the prison ; and he smote Peter on the side, an 

4 rdsed him up : saying. Arise up quickly. And his chaii 
6 fell off from his hands. And the angel said unto him, Oir 

thyself, and bind on thy sandals ; and so he did. And I 

6 saith unto him. Cast thy garments about thee, and follow m* 

7 And he went out, and followed him, and wist not that it wi 
true which was done by the angel'' ; but thought he saw 

8 vision. When they were*past the first and the second wan 
they came imto the iron gate that leadeth unto the ci^ 
which opened to them of his own accord ; and they wei 
<mt, and passed on through one street ; and forthwith tl 
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daagd departed from him. And when Peter was come to 
Imnself^ he said. Now I know of a surety, that the Lord 
hath sent his angel, and hath delivered me out of the hand 
of Herod, and from all the expectation of the people of the 
Jews. < And when he had considered the thing, he came to 
iO the house of Mary the mother of John, whose surname was 
Mark ; where many were gathered together, praying. And 

11 as Peter knocked at the door of the gate, a damsel came to 

12 hoarken, named Rhoda. And when she knew Peter's voice, 
she opened not the gate for gladness, but ran in, and told 

13 how Peter stood before the gate. And they say unto her, 
UThiu art mad. 15 But she constantly afi&rmed that it was 

even so. Then said they. It is his angeL 16 But Peter con- 
tmued knocking. 17 j^d when they had opened the door, 
and saw him, they were astonished. But he beckoning imto 
16 them with the hand to hold their peace, declared unto them 
how the Lord had brought him out of the prison. And he 

19 said, Go shew these things unto James, and to the brethren. 

20 And he departed, and went into another place. 



SECT. CLXXI. A KING, HIS OWN GARDENER. 

1 It was upon that occasion Cyrus had the celebrated con- 
versation with Lysander related by Xenophon ; and which 
Cicero after him has applied so beautifully. That young 

2 prince, who piqued himself more upon his affability and 
politeness than nobility and grandeur, pleased himself with 
conducting in person so illustrious a guest through his gar- 
dens, and with making him observe the various beauties of 
them. Lysander, struck with so fine a prospect, admired 
the manner in which the several parts were laid out^ ; the 

3 height of the trees^ ; the neatness and disposition of the 
walks'" ; the abundance of fruit-trees, planted checkerwise, 
with an art which had known how to unite the usefUl with 
the agreeable^ ; the beauty of the parterres, and the glowing 
variety of flowers, exhaling odors universally throughout 
the delightful scene. " Every thing charms and transports 

4 me in this place," said Lysander, addressing himself to 
Cyrus^ ; " but what strikes me most, is the exquisite taste 
and elegant industry of the person who drew the plan <A 
the several parts of this garden, and g&^e v\i ^)c^ SeOii^ ^\^«x. 

14 



1S8 CHRIST AT BMMACrS. 

wondeiful disposition, and hapimiess oi symmetry, wU 
cannot sufficiently admire." Cyrus, infinitely pleased 

5 this discourse, replied, " It was I that drew the plan, and 
tirely marked it out ; and many of the trees, which you 

6 were planted with my own hands." " What !" replied 
sander, considering him from head to foot " Is it pos 

7 with these purple robes and splendid vestments, t 
strings of jewels and bracelets of gold, those buskin 
richly embroidered, that . you could play the gardener, 

8 employ your royal hands in planting trees !" — " Does that 
prise you ?" said Cyrus. " I assure you, that when my h< 

9 admits, I never sit down to table without having made 
self sweat with some fatigue or other, dther in militar] 
ercise, rural labor, or some other toilsome employmen 
which I apply with pleasure, and without sparing mys 

10 Lysander was amazed at this discourse, and pressing hii 
the hand, " Cyrus," said he, " you are truly happy, and 
serve your h^h fortune, because in you it is united 
virtue." 

Definitions, &c. — Define celebrated, related, piqued, affability, p 
nesa, guest, various, prospect, height, neatness, disposition, (am 
ment,) eheckerwise, parterres, exhaling odors, exquisite, mfmmstry^ 
course, vestments, jewels, bracelets, buskins, embroider, gardener, i 
sweat, fatigue, rural, toilsome, sparing. Who were Cyrus, Xencq 
Cicero, Lysander? 



SECT. CLXXU. — CHRIST AT EMMAUS. 

It happened on a solemn eventide, 

1 Soon after He that was our Surety died. 
Two bosom friends, each pensively inclined, 
(The scene of all those sorrows left behind,) 
Sought their own village : busied as they went 
In musings worthy of the great event. 

2 They speak of him they loved : of him whose life. 
Though blameless, had incurred perpetual strife ; 
Whose deeds had left, in spite of hostile arts, 

A deep memorial graven on their hearts. 

3 The recollection, like a vein of ore, 

The farther traced, enriched them still the more. 

4 They thought him, and they justly thought him. 
Sent to do more than \\e appeacfA t' l^aye done. 
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(T* exalt a people, and to place them high 
Above all else,) and wondered he should die. 

5 Ere yet they brought their journey to an end, 
A stranger joined them, courteous as a friend. 
And asked .them, with a kind, engaging air, 
What their affliction was, and begged a share. 

6 Informed, he gathered up the broken thread. 
And, truth and wisdom gracing all he said, 
Explained, illustrated, and searched so well 
The tender theme on which they chose to dwell. 
That, reaching home. The night, they said, is near : 
We must not now be parted' ; sojourn here. 

1 The new acquaintance soon became a guest ; 
And, made so welcome at their simple feast, 
He blessed the bread, but vanished at the word. 
And left them both exclaiming, 'Twas the Lord I 

8 Did not our hearts feel all he deigned to say ? 
Did not they bum within us by the way? 

Dkhnitions, &c. — Define pensively, inclined, busied, musings, pe 
pttutd, graven, vein of ore, traced, courteous, engaging, air, thrtad, 
(Bobject,) illustrated, sojourn, vanished. 



SECT. CLXXIII. PERICLES. 

1 He had no cause to repent hi? having bestowed so much 
time on this study, for his success far exceeded his utmost 

2 hopes. The poets, his contemporaries, used to say, that he 
lightened, thundered, and agitated all Greece : so powerful 
was lus eloquence. It had those piercing and lively strokes, 

3 that reach the inmost soid ; and his discourse left always 
an irresistible incentive, a kind of spur, behind it in the 
minds of his auditors. He had the art of uniting beauty 

4 with strength ; and Cicero observes, that at the very time 
he opposed, with the greatest tenaciousness, the inclinations 
and desires of the Athenians, he had the art to make even 
severity itself, and the kind of harshness with which he 
spoke against the flatterers of the people, popidar. There 

5 was no resisting the solidity of his arguments, or the sweet- 
ness of his words ; whence it was said, that the goddess of 

6 persuasion, with all her graces, resided on his lips. And 
indeed, as ThizcydideSi his rival and bA^conuc^) ^^& ^sq^ 
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day asked, whether he or Perides was the best wrestki 
*' Whenever/' says he, ''I have given him a fall, he affirm 
the contrary, in such strong and forcible terms, that he pei 
soades all the spectators that I did not throw him, thougl 
they themselves saw him on the ground/' Nor was h 
less prudent and reserved than strong and vehement in hi 

7 speeches ; and it is related, that he never spoke in publi 
till after he had besought the gods not to suffer any ex 
presslon to dro']p from him, either incongruous to his sul 

/ ject, or offensive to the people. Whenever he was to ap 
pear in the assembly, before he came out of his house h 

8 used to say to himself, " Remember, Pericles, that thou ai 
going to speak to men bom in the arms of liberty: t 
Greeks : to Athenians.'' 

DKrimn o wi, &e^ — ^Define bettotoed, eontemporariet, agitated, kAikei 
irresUtible, incentive, epur, audUere, tenadoueneee, Karehneee, fiatteren 
popular, eolidity, argumente, adversary, wreeiler, vehement, ineongruoui 
offenw^ve. Who Were Periclee and Thooydides 7 The fint an orator, an 
Ihe second an hiBtorian of Greece? 



SECT. CLXXIV. — SELF-EXAMINATION 

1 *Tis a point I long to know : 
Oft it causes anxious thought : 
Do I love the Lord, or no ? 
Am I his, or am I not ? 

2 If I love, why am I thus ? 

Why this dull, this lifeless frame ? 
8 Haidly, sure, can they be worse. 

Who have never heard his name. 

4 Could my heart so hard remain. 

Prayer a task and burden prove^ 
Every trifle give me pain. 
If I knew a Saviour's love ? 

6 When I turn my eyes within, 

All is dark, and vam, and wild 
Filled with unbelief and sm ; 
Can I deem myself a child? 



U>NG SBBMOMS J^ PEATXR8. — ^FARMIlfO. 16l 

6 If I pny» or hear, or read. 

Sin 18 mixed with all I do : 
You who love the Lord indeed. 
Tell me : is it so with you ? 

BiiDan<Mm» &c. — Define /ram«, (state of mind,) hardly, task, mimed 



SECT. CLXXY. — ^J Or^G SERMONS AND PRAYERS. 

1 Our modem complainers will be more reconciled to their 
destiny when they are informed of the experience oi those 

2 who went before them. When Essex left London to march 
against E[ing Charles, then at Oxford, he requested the as- 
sembly of Divines, usually known as the '* Westminster As- 
sembly/' to keep a day of fasting for his success. The 

3 manner in which it was observed is thus stated by Baillie : 

4 " We spent from nine to five graciously. After Dr. Twiss 
had begmi with a brief prayer, Mr. Marshall prayed large 
two hours, most ^vlnely confessing the sins of the members 
of the Assembly iii a wondei^ul pathetic and prudent way : 
after, Mr. Arrowsmith preached an hour; then a psalm: 
thereafter Mr. Vines prayed near two hours, and Mr. Palmer 
preached an hour, and Mr. Leaman prayed near two hours ; 
then a psalm : after, Mr. Henderson brought them to a sweet 
conference of the heat confessed in the Assembly and other 
seen faults to be remedied, and the conveniency to preach 
against all sects, especially Anabaptists and Antinomians : 

5 Dr. Twiss closed with a short prayer and blessin(]f. God was 
so evidently in all this exercise, that we expect certainly m 
blessing." 

Dbfinitions, &c — Define modem, eomplainera, reeoneiUd, dettiny 
Essex, (Earl of Essex, a general,) day of fasting, stated, spent, (I e. ^ 
time from — ^to — ) graeioudy, brief, prayed large, (prayed at laisre, mt 
^^^») pathetic, prudent, pstUm, thereafter, conference, heat csr^esstd 
langer acknowledged,) faults, remedied, conveniency, sects, so emdentlf 
blessing. 

SECT. CLXXVI. — PROFITABLE FARMING. 

1 In its account of the doings of the Farmers' Club, the 
Commerdal gives a statement furnished by Messrs. Cooper, 
fanners, near Bushwick, Long Island, to show what can be 

2 done in producing, from even a ^maW iaxm. TV2A>abJ0i^ \3iSi^ 

14» 



16% PRE8H AIR ON TH^^SABBATR. 

bj these gentlemen was at first of indi£ferent quality, and 
8 extent is only thirty acres. Yet from this farm^ with ti 
help of four men, and occasionally men, women, and childn 
to pick, they have supplied the New York city markets tb 
summer with the following : 

342 bushels of peas in the pod ; average price 75 cen 
per bushel : 

1,000 bushels potatoes ; price 68f cents, and 600 bushc 
remaining yet to be dug : 

40 bushels per day of tomatoes ; the whole crop estimatt 
at 1,200 bushels, at 50 cents per bushel : 

4,000 poles are now thickly covered with Lima beans, p< 
fectly grown : 

1,200 bushels of bush beans have been disposed of; avc 
age price 44 cents per bushel : 

Com, 8 acres: blue-top turnips, 1^ acres: cabbage ! 
acres ; 5,000 to the acre : hay for all their stock : wheat, ' 
bushels : Cayenne cherry peppers, a beautiful patch ; es 
mate 25 bushels on one-twentieth of an acre. 

Definitions, &c. — Commercial — Commercial Adyertiser newipap 
M^w York city. Define statement, farmertf Buahwickt Long Mat 
producing, (I e. crops,) held, (owned, or rented,) indifferent, (inferioi 
^piality, extent, help, occasionally, pick, following, (i. e. articles or pi 
docts,) pod, average, price, dug, estimated, thickly, disposed of, (sdl 
patch. 



SECT. CLXXVII. — FRESH AIR ON THE SABBATH. 

1 Ip a house of worship is shut up at the close of the se 
vices on one Sabbath, and only opened at the hoiu: of mec 
ing on the next, it results, 

2 1. That the air within is bad. It is to a great extent tl 
8 same that was breathed by the people the week before. 

lacks the principle of life and elasticity. Hence, 
4 2. It induces drowsiness in the congregation, and rende 
the services comparatively barren of good : 

8. Feeble persons, especially women, are led to compla 
that it tires them to attend meeting, and therefore spend tl 
day at home oftener than they otherwise would : 

4. The minister finds it harder work to speak ; is exhauc 
ed, perhaps, before the end of his day's labors ; and the ne 
day feels M&ndavish. 



k CONSUTXlfT 8SRYANT. IdS 

Therefore, 

5 1. The house should remain* open for seyeral houra after 
ihd dose of each meeting, so as to become filled with fresh 
air; or if^ on accomit of the weather, or for any other cause, 
this may not be done, it should be thoroughly y^itilated on 
Monday, or the first fair day : 

6 2. The house should be opened for several hours on Sat- 
1 urday. Even pure air sLut up in a close room soon becomes 
6 unfit for human use. There should therefore be a thorough 
9 change before the Sabbath. If that cannot be done, the 

house should be opened at sunrise on the Sabbath ; and if 
ventilated on Saturday, it should also be opened on the Sab* 
bath two or tiiree hours before the commencement of public 
worship. 

10 Country congregations are composed of perscms, who, as 
a body, enjoy through the week the free pure air, and con* 

11 siderable exercise. Give them a dead, infected atmosphere 
to breathe, and make them sit still in it, and they feel the 
change, dthough they may not understand it. 

DsfiNrnoNB, Slc* — A house of voorMp — chBrcfa, raeeting-hoiiM, chapeL 
Define elose, reeulte, extent, (degree?) breathed, laekt, the principle of life, 
(the principle or constituent that supports life,) elasticity, induceo, (pro- 
ibices,) droweineee, barren, feeble^ tires, minister, exhausted, vetUilatedt 
Ki^, thorough, dead, infected. 



SECT. CLXZVIII. — A CONSISTENT SERVANT. 

1 A VERT rich lady in Boston had in her employment a 
I young man from the country. On certain occasions, he was 

instructed to inform any company, who might rmg at the 

door, that ** Mrs. was not at home." 

8 One day John made his reply to an intimate friend of the 

lady, who shortly went away : leaving a card and a promise 

4 to call again. As the card was handed to Mrs. she 

said, 

" John, what did you say to the lady ?'* 

5 "I told her you were not at home." 

6 " Wdl, John, I hope you did not laugh ?" 

1 " Oh, no, ma'am," said John: " I never laugh when I tell 

a lie'." 

DBvnrrnoNS, &c< — Define employment, instructed, infimmk, shorHjlk 
handed, (deUveved wkli Uie band.) 



i 



164 AN IDEA OF FAITH IMPRB88BD ON A CHIIA. 

•XCT 3LXZIX. ^AN IDEA OF FAITH IMPRESSED ON A CHIU^ 

1 CiniiDREsr are yery early capable of impressioiL I in^ 

2 printed on my daughter the idea c^ faith, at a very earlj 
8 age. She was playing one day with a few beads, whid 

4 seemed to delight her wonderfully. Her whole soul wai 

5 absorbed in her beads. I said, " My dear, you hare som# 

6 pretty beads there'." — " Yes, papa T — *I " And you seem U. 
8 be vastly pleased with them." — " Yes, papa !" — 9 " Wei! 

1 now, throw them behind the fire." The tears started into hei 

11 eyes. She looked earnestly at me, as though she ought tc 
have a reason ior such a cruel sacrifice. ** Well, my dearj 

12 do as you please' ; but you know I never told you to do any 
thing, which I did not think would be good for you'." She 

13 looked at me a few moments longer, and then, summoning 
up all her fortitude, her breast heaving with the effort, she 
dashed them into the fire. — " Well," said I, " there let them 

14 lie: you shall hear more about them another time^; but say 
16 no more about them now'." — Some days after I bought her 

a box full of larger beads, and toys of the same kind. When 
16 1 returned home, I opened the treasure and set it befcnre her: 

she burst into tears with ecstasy. " Those, my child," said 
171, "aie yours ; because you believed me, when I told you it 

would be better for you to throw those two or three paltry 

18 beads behind the fire. Mow that has l»*ought you this 

19 treasure. But now, my dear, remember, as long as you liv^ 

20 what Faith is. I did all this to teach yon the meaning of 

21 Faith. You threw yom* beads away when I bid you, be- 
cause you had faith in me, that I never advised you but for 

22 your good. Put the same confidence in God. 23 Believe 
24 every thing that he says in his w(»:d. Wheth^ you imder- 

stand it or not, have faith in him that he means your good." 

DBFiNiTioNa, &C. — Very early-— 9i a very eaily age. Define capafAti 
impression, imprinted, heads, wonderfully, absorbed, vastly, behind, piUami 
summoning, fortitude, box, full, toys, paltry, ecstasy, advised. 



SECT. CLXXX. MUSIC ADAPTED TO JOT, NOT GRIEF. 

1 Tell me, ye bards, whose skill sublime 

First charmed the ear of youthful Time. 



CTRVB IN HIS YOUTH. IW 

With numbers wrapt in heavenly fire^ ; 

Who bade delighted Echo swell 

The trembling transport of the lyre. 

The murmur of the shell' ; 

Why to the burst of Joy alone 

Accords sweet Music's soothing tone ? 

Why can no bard, with magic strain. 

In slumbers steep the heart of pain ? 
2 While varied tones obey your sweep, 

The mild, the plaintive, and the deep. 

Bends not despairing Grief to hear 

Your golden lute, with ravished ear ? 
S Oh ! has your sweetest shell no power to bind 

The fiercer pangs that shake the mind. 

And lull the wrath, at whose command 

Murder bares her gory hand ? 

4 When, flushed with joy, the rosy throng 
Weave the light dance, ye swell the song ! 

5 Cease, ye vain warblers ! cease to charm 
The breast with other raptures warm ! 
Cease ! till your hand with magic strain 
In slumbers steep the heart of pain ! 

DsFUfrnoNS, &c. — Define hards. Mil, charmed, wrapt, bade, eeho, 
^it, aoothing, tone, magic, strain, steep, (what other meaning has thii 
Word?) varied, mild, plaintive, bends, despairing, lute, ravished, luUf 
Jkshed, rosy, warblers. 



SECT. CLXXXI. — CYRUS IN HIS YOUTH. 

1 Sagas, the king's cupbearer was the only person to whom 
he gave nothing. This officer, besides the post of cup- 
bearer, had that likewise of introducing those who were to 

* have audience of the king ^ and as he could not possibly 
grant that favor to Cyrus as often as he desired it, he had 
the misfortime to displease the prince; who took this occa-- 
don to show his resentment. Astyages testifying some con- 
cern at the neglect shown to this officer, for whom he had a 

8 particular regard, and who deserved it, as he said, on ac- 
count of the wonderful dexterity with which he served hmi, 
'^ Is that all, papa?" replied Cyrus. " If that be sufficient 

4to merit your favor, you shall see lirifiL Qj;Qk^\^^ ^\»s5sl^^\ 
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for I will take upon me to serve you better than he." 1 

5 mediately Cyrus is equipped as a cupbearer ; and adr 
cing gravely with a serious countenance, a napkin upon 
shoulder, and holding the cup nicely with three of his 1 
gers, he presented it to the king with a dexterity and 
grace that charmed both Astyages and Mandane. Wl 

6 he had done, he flung himself upon his grandfather's ne 
and kissing him, cried out with great joy, " Sacas ! p 
Sacas ! thou art undone^ ; I shall have iky place." Astysj 
embraced him with great fondness, and said, *' I am mig! 

7 well pleased, my dear child' ; nobody can serve me wit] 
better graced; but you have forgotten one essential c( 
mony, which is that of tasting ;" and indeed the cupbe£ 
was used to pour some of the liquor into his left hand, i 
to taste it before he presented it to the king. " No," rep 

8 Cyrus'; " it is not through forgetfulness that I omitted t 

9 ceremony^." — " Why, then," says Astyages, " for what i 

10 son did you not do it ?" — " Because I apprehended there '• 

11 poison in the liquor." — "Poison, child! 12 How could ; 
think so ?" — " Yes ; poison, papa ; for not long ago, a1 

13 entertainment you gave to the lords of your court, after 

guests had drunk a little of that liquor, I perceived all t] 

heads were turned ; they sung, made a noise, and tal 

they did not know what ; you yourself seemed to have foq 

ten that you were king, and they that they were 8ubje< 

and when you would have danced, you cou?d not stand u 

14 your legs." — "Why," says Astyages, "have you nc 

15 seen the same thing happen to your father?" — "1 

10 never," says Cyrus. " How is it with him when he drink 

17 " Why, when he has dnmk, his thirst is quenched, and th 

ail" 

DKFiNinoNf, Slc* — Cupbearer — an officer who snpplied thd king 
wine. Define audience, (a hearing, mterview,) grant, favor, mis/art 
displease, prince, occasion, resentment, testifying, (showing^ cone 
neglect, dexterity, equipped, napkin, nicely, flung, kissed, undone, iiq 
taste, forgetfulness, omitted, ceremony, apprehended, (feared,) ent^ri 
ment, guests, quenched. 



SECT. CLXXXII. — EPITAPH ON MRS. MASON. 

I Tajek, holy earth ! all that my soul holds dear : 
Take that best gift which Heaven so lately gava 



GOMMSNTARIBS ON THE BIBLE. ItT 

t To Bristol's fount I bore, with trembling care. 
Her faded form : she bowed to taste the wave, 

3 Aad died. Does youth, does beauty, read the line t 
Does sympathetic foar their breast alarm ? 

i Speak ! dead Maria ! breathe a strain divine : 

Ey'n from the grave thou shalt have power to charau 

5 Bid them be chaste, be innocent, like thee ; 

Bid them-in duty's sphere as meekly move ; 
And, if as fair, from vanity as free : 
As firm in friendship, and as fond in love. 

6 Tell them, though 'tis an awful thing to die, 

('Twas ev'n to thee,) yet, the dread path once trod. 
Heaven lifts its everlasting portals high. 
And bids the " pure in heart behold their God." 

DEriNrnoNB, &c. — Define best, giftt fount, bore, bowed, tpnpatketit, 
^U's sphere, (sj^ere of duty,) meekly, vanity, free, firm, fond, awftd, 
iread, path, trod, everlasting, portals, high. 



SECT. CLXXXIII. COMMENTARIES ON THE BIBLE. 

1 Rica havmg been to vi»t the library of a French convent, 
writes thus to his friend in Persia concerning what had 

2 passed. Father, said I to the librarian, what are these huge 
8 volumes which fill the whole side of the library ? These, 
4 said he, are the Interpreters of the scriptures. There is a 

prodigious number of them, replied V : the scriptures must 

have been very dark formerly, and very clear at present^. 
6 Do there remain still any doubts ? are there now any points 
6 contested? — ^Are there? answered he, with surprise; are 
1 ihere ? There are ahnost as many as there are lines. 8 You 

astonish me, said I : what then have all these authors been 
9 doing? These authors, returned he, never searched the 

scriptures for what ought to be believed, but for what they 

10 did believe themselves. They did not consider them as a 
book, wherein were contained the doctrines which they ought 
to receive, but as a work which might be made to authoriae 

11 their own ideas. For this reason, they corrupted all the 
meanings, and have put every passage to the torture, to make 

12 it speak their own sense. 'Tis a country whereon people of 
all sects make invasions, and go for pillage : it ia a field oC 
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168 MASSACHUSETTft. 

battle, where, when hostile nations meet, they ei^rage, attad 
and skirmish in a thousand different wayr . 

DsFUfrnoNs, &c— Define library, French, eonveni, writet, thu, Pe 
na, concerning, ptuted, (i. e. between the librarian and himself on th 
Mscasion,) father, (not really a father, but applied as we apply it, as wi 
as uneU to old men not related to ns,) volumes, whole aide, (whole one sidi 
interpreters, scriptures, (Bible,) prodigious, dark, (difficult to understanc 
clear, at present, doubts, points, (questions?) contested, surprise, Umes, i 
tonish, authors, wherein, authorize, passage, torture, sense, invasions, p 
lage, hostile, attach, skirmish, different, ways. 



SECT. CLXXXIV. — MASSACHUSETTS. 

1 Mr. PREsmsNT, I shall enter on no encomium upon Ma 

2 sachusetts'' ; she needs none. There she is''; behold her ai 

3 judge for yourselves. There is her history : the world knoi 

4 it by heart. The past, at least, is secure. 5 There is Bo 
ton, and Concord, and Lexington, and Bunker's Hill ; ai 

6 there tliey will remain forever. The bones of her sons, fa 
en in the great struggle for iiadependence, now he mingL 
with the soil of every state, from New England to Georgi 
and there they will He forever. 

7 And, sir, where American liberty raised its first voice, ai 
where its youth was nurtured and sustained, there it st 
hves, in the strength of its manhood, and full of its origin 

8 spirit. If discord and disunion shall wound it, if party stri 
and blind ambition shall hawk at and tear it, if foUy and ma 
ness, if uneasiness, under salutary and necessary restraii 
shall succeed to separate it from that union, by which aloi 
its existence is made sure, it will stand in the end, by tl 
side of that cradle in which its infancy was rocked^; it w 
stretch forth its arm with whatever of vigor it may still r 
tain, over the friends who gather roimd it ; and it will fall 
last, if fall it must, amidst the proudest monuments of i 
own glory, and on the very spot of its origin. 

Definitions, &c. — Mr, President-— out who presides over; here, t] 
Senate of the United States. Define encomium, Massachusetts, knows 
by heart, (has committed it to memory,) Boston, Concord, Lexingto 
Bunker^s Hill, bones, struggle, independence, mingled, soU, Ameriet 
liberty, (our liberty as Americans : has liberty a voice ? or is it here wpckt 
of as if a person?) nurtured, sustained > manhood, original, discord, ii 
union, wound, party strife, blind ambition, hawk at, madness, uneasinsi 
salutary, restraint, cradle, infajicy, roclced, tiumumenU. 



»ATBR FOR ZlOlf 8 INCREASE. iM 

8BCT. CLXXXY. NATHAN's PARABLR. 

1 And the Lord sent Nathan unto Dayid ; and he went unto 
ium and said unto him, 

" There were two men in one city : the one rich, and the 

2 other poor. The rich man had exceeding many flocks and 
herds; but the po(»r man had nothing save one little ewe 
lamb, which he had bought, and nourished up ; and it grew 
up together with him, and with his children : it did eat d 
his own meat, and drank of his own cup, and lay in hk 
bosom, and was unto him as a daughter. 

3 '* And there came a traveller imto the rich man ; and he 
spared to take of his own flock and of his own herd, to dress 
for the wayfaring man that was come unto him, but took the 
poor man's lamb, and dressed it for the man that was come 
unto him.'' 

4 And David's anger was greatly kindled against the man ; 
and he said to Nathan, 

" As the Lord liveth, the man that hath done this thing 
shall surely die ; and he shall restore the lamb four-fold, be- 
cause he did this thing, and because he had no pity." 

5 And Nathan said unto David, '' Thou art the man." 

Dbfinitionb, &o^ — Define exceeding, (exceedingly,) flocks, herdt, ewe, 
Umbf bought, nourith, cup, (the cup? or what was in it?) booom, traveUr^f 
ires9, (what other meaning has this word?) wayfaring, anger, Dmndt 
hiniled, (as if a fire?) at, (as sore as?) restore, fourfold. 



SECT. CLXXXYI. — PRAYER FOR ZION's INCREASE 

Arm of the Lord, awake ! awake 1 
Put on thy strength ; the nations shake ; 
And let the world, adoring, see 
Triumphs of mercy wrought by thee. 

Say to the heathen, from thy throne, 
" I am Jehovah : God alone." 
Thy voice their idols shall confound, 
And cast their altars to the ground. 

No more let human blood be spilt, 

(Vain sacrifice for human guilt' !) 

But to each conscience be applied, 

The blood that flowed from SesiA* ^^. 1 



ftTO STEAM NAVIGATION ON LAKE ONTARIO 

5 Almighiy God, thy grace proclaim. 

In every land, of every name : 
Let adverse powers bdbre thee fall. 
And crown the Saviour : Lord of all. 

Dimnnoift, &c. — ^Has the Lord an arm? or is he a Spirit, witiioc^^ 
** fledi and bones as ye see me have?" Define adoring, (wlUIe adorinfrT "^ 
Irtttmpib, (victories: causes of triumphg,) keatkent idols, confound, aUttr^^ 
OfUt, vam, (nselesB,) son^e, hlood, (the sweet hope tMptred by th^ 
Uood, &C.,) oide, (where the spear entered,) froeUamt 'advene. Lord, (i 
Lord.) 



SECT. CXXXVII. HISTORY OF STEAM NAVIGATION ON LAKE 

ONTARIO. 

1 Thb rapid increase and general improvement in the ^om-' 
mercial marine of the lakes, impart a high degree of interests 
to every thing relating to the early history and prog^ss of 
our steam navigation. We have therefore collected the facts 

2 and compiled the following table, showing the names, ton* 
nage, and captains of all the American steamers- which have 
navigated Lake Ontario, since the first introduction of steam. 

3 here in 1816. In that year the first steamboat, the Ontario, 
was built at Sackett's Harbor, and commenced running in. 
the spring of 18X7. She was the first steamer built on the 

4 Western Lakes, and ran from Ogdensburg to Lewiston : 
making the trip in 10 days, charging $15 for cabin passage, 

6 and continuing to run \mtil the year 1831. Her engine was 
made by Mr. J. P. Allaire, of the city of New York. Gen. 

6 Jacob Brown, Com. M. T. Woolsey, Hooker & Crane, Charles 
Smyth, Erie Lusher, and Elisha Camp, were the proprietors 
of the Ontario. Her construction, as the first vessel pro- 

*l pelled by steam built west of the Hudson, and the first sea 
vessel of the kind we believe ever built in this coimtry, was 
considered an experiment and an enterprise, at that time, of 
the first magnitude. She left Sackett's Harbor early in the 

8 spring of 18X7 on her first trip, and reached Osw^o the 
name day ; where she was received by the people with ex- 
travagant demonstrations : such as the firing oi cannon and 
most enthusiastic greetings. Many of the people of Oswego 

9 continued their rejoicings all night and till the boat left the 
10 next day. It was a wonderful occasion, and one that com* 

«0 
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inanded th^ admiration and engrossed the attention €i the 
peoj^e. 

11 On the morning of the second day of her trip the Ontario 
left Oswego and reached Genesee river in the evening ; where 
ahe remained till the next day ; when she proceeded on her 

12 way up the lake. Soon after leaving the river, she en- 
countered a northeast hlow which raised a considerable sea. 

13 like all steamers previously built, her shaft on which the 
wheels revolved was confined to the boxes in which it run 
by its own weight only. The action of the sea upon her 

U wheels soon lifted the shaft from its bed ; so that the wheel- 
houses were instantly torn to pieces : utterly demolished by 
the wheels with a tremendous crash: doing considerable 
damage to the wheels. Upon this disaster, the steamer put 

15 about, and with the aid of canvass, returned to Sackett's 
Harbor to repair damages and secure her shaft. 

16 The next steamer on Lake Ontario was built by the Cana- 
1 1 dians in 1 8 1 7, and was called the Frontinac. She was a vessel 

of 700 tons, and had her engine imported from England. 

18 The Sophia of 75 tons was built at Sackett's Harbor in 

19 1818 to run between that place and Eongston. In the same 

year, the first steamer on Lake Erie, the Walk-in-the- Water, 

was built. Li 1823 the Martha Ogden was built at Sackett's 

20 Harbor, under the direction and control of the late Albert 
Crane, Esq., of Osw^o, and in connection with the Ontario, 
formed the line of Americali sMners down to 1830 ; to 
which time, the lake steamers were considered an experiment. 

21 They had no regular day for leaving port, but made their 
trips conform to the appearance of the weather. The boat^ 

22 bidlding at French Creek for the Ontario Company, nearly 
ready to launch, will be much superior in dimensions and 
style of fitting up, to any boat on the lake. 

23 Lbt of American steamboats built and running on Lake 
Ontario, since their first introduction in 1816 : 

BttilL Namei. Tons^ Commanden* Remariu. 

1816 Ontario .400 J. Mallaby Broken op 

1818 Sophia 75 S. Thuraton do. 

1823 Martha Ogden. 150 D. Ried Lost in 1839L 

1830 Brownville 150 N Johnson Bn^Len up 

1831 ChaftCarroU 100 D.Howe da 

1831 Paul Flry 50 £. Lusher da 



17ft MBiJfS OF POEBKRVIMO HEALTH. 

18K United States. 450 Jai. Whituey * BioIcmi 

1833 Black Hawk 100 Changed to DolphiiM. 

1833 Wm.Avery 300 Vaughn Broken npn. 

1834 Oswego. 400 Capt Evans do. 

1836 Oneida 300 do Chfld do. 

1837 Telegraph J200 da Maaon Lewa'n to Ham'tom- 

1838 John ManhaU 60 J. F. Tyler Lost m 1814. 

1839 St Lawrence. 450 J. V. Clave liaid upR. 

1839 Expreoi. 150 H. N. Throop Tow^xmt. 

1841 Geo. Clinton. 100 Chapman Oswego to Kingston. 

1811 Preeident 60 Isaac Green Lost in 1844. 

i842 Lady of the Lake .435 S. H. Hoag Lews'n to Ogdei^ 

1843 Rochester. .400 H.N. Throop do. do 

1845 Niagara 476 R. F. Child do. do. 

1847 Cataract 620 J. Van Cleve da da 

1847 New steamer hoilding, 800 tons. 

Dbfimitions, •&«< — ^What is meant 4>y navigation, (steam navigai-jm, the 
history of it ?) What between the words increase and improvement in seu' 
tence Ist 7 (of?) By commercial marine is meant ships and men engaged 
in conmierce : what is commerce ? Define impart, progress, eoUeetedf 
compiled, tonnage, trip, proprietors, propelled, experiment, enterprise, 
magnitude. Where is Lake Ontario? Sackett*s Harbor? Oswego? What 
are extraoagant demonstrations ? enthusiastic greetings ? Define night, 
wheels, reached, next, after, demolished, tremendous. Of what kind of 
things only should we speak of as being tremendous ? Is a sheep tre- 
mendous ? 

Hr Supply what is neeeaary to make out the sense of the words, huilt, 
names, tons, commander, remarks, at the head of the cohmms at the end 
of this section, e. g. [This .Qplunui of figoies declares when each vessel 
was] built Again. Read aopwi th0 cotonns and sapply what is necessary 
to the sense ; puttmg the first oofamiii after the oohimn of commanders 
where it really belongs ; thus : " The Ontario, [carrymg] 400 [tons and 
commanded by] J. Mallaby [was built in] 1816 : [she is now] broken up* 
[L a taken apart : in pieces.] 



SECT. CLXXXVIII. MEANS OF PRESERVING HEALTH. 

1 There is a story in the Arabian Nights Tales, of a kmg» 
who had long languished under an ill habit of body, and had 
taken abundance of remedies to no purpose. At lengthy 

2 says the fable, a physician cured him by the following meth- 
od : he took a hollow ball of wood, and filled it with sev- 
enl drugs ; after which he closed it up so artificially that 
nothing appeared. He likewise took a mall, and after having 

3 hollowed the handle, and that part which strikes the balL 
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endoeed m them several drugs after the same mamier as in 
the ball itself. 
4 He then ordered the sultan, who was his patient, to exer- 
cise himself early in the morning with these rightly prepared 
instruments, till such time ns he should sweat ; when, as the 
story goes, the virtue of the medicaments perspiring through 
the wood, had so good an influence on the sultan's constitu- 
tion that they cured him of an indisposition which all the 
compositions he had taken inwardly had not been able to 
remove. 

5 This eastern all^ory is finely contrived to show us how 
beneficial bodily labor is to health ; and that exercise is the 
most effectual physic. I have described in my himdred and 

6 fifteenth paper, from the general structure and mechanism 
of a human body, how absolutely necessary exercise is for 
its preservation: I shall in this place recommend another 
great preservative of health, which id many cases produces 
the same effects as exercise, and may in some measiu^ sup- 
ply its place, where opportimities of exercise are wanting. 

1 The preservative I am speaking of is Temperance ; which 
has those particular advantages above all other means of 
health, that it may be practised by all ranks and conditions, 

8 at any aqptscm, pr la any place. It i»A kind of regimen into 
which every man may put himself, without interruption to 
business, expense of money^ or loss |^ time. 

Dkfinitionb, ftCtf^Define Um^fttUMt wmaer, to no purpose^ at lengthy 
fthhy method, drug*, artificially, nHXl, sultan, medieamentt, eompontion*, 
(doM not this mean medicineB composed of different ingredients 1) remote, 
^gory, befufieial, temperance, regimen. 



SECT. CLXXXIX. — REVENGE. 

1 If it will feed nothing else, it will feed my revenge. He 

'2 hath di^raced me, and hindered me of half a million, laugh- 
ed at my losses, mocked at my gams, scorned my nation, 
thwarted my bargains, cooled my friends, heated mine ene- 

8 mies. And what's his reason ? 4 1 am a Jew. Hath not a 
Jew eyes ? hath not a Jew hands, organs, dimensions, senses, 

6 affections, passions ? is he not fed with the same food, hurt 
with the same weapons, subject to the same diseases, healed 
bj the same means, wanned and cooled by tii<^ «iUDDi^^naD^«9L 

16* 



1T4 OF GBNE8I8. 

A and summer, as a Christian is ? If you prick us, do we not 
bleed ? if yon tickle us, do we not laugh ? if you poisaa ns, 
do we not die ? and, if you wrong us, shall we not revenge? 

7 If we are like you in the rest, we will resemble you in that 

8 K a Jew wrong a Christian, what is his hiunility ? 9 Be- 

10 yenge. If a Christian wrong a Jew, what should his suffer- 

11 ance be by Christian example ? Why, revenge. The villany 

12 you teach me, I will execute ; and it shall go hard, but I 
will better the instructiion. 

DiFDnnoNB, &c. — Define revenge, hindered, laughed at, Utsees, mock" 
ed, teamed, thwarted, bargains, hands, argam, dtmeneiona, eensee, affec' 
iions, paeeiom, same, weapons, summer, winter, tickle, poison, resemble. 
Is not something understood after <* half a million*' in Sent 2d 7 Of ducats 7 
What are ducats? Ducats were at Venice, where the Jew lived, what 
dollars are with us : the principal coin. 



SECT. CXC— -OF GENESIS. 

1 I NOW proceed to give you some short sketches of the 
matter contained in the different books of the Bible, and of 
the course in which they ought to be read. 

i2 The first book. Genesis, contaiios the most grand, and to 
us, the most interestmg events, jthat ever happened in the 
universe : the crmilpn of the wopi, and oi man ; , the deplor- 
able fall of man, from his first state of excellence and bliss, 
to the distressed coq^^tJorf injrhich we see all his descend- 
ants continue : the nReiA^ip d«ath pmpounced on Adam, 
and on all his race, with ui^it^iriving promise of that deliv- 
erance which has since been wrought for us by our blessed 
Saviour : the account of the early state of the world; of the 
universal deluge : the division of mankind into different na- 
tions and languages : the story of Abraham, the founder of 
the Jewish people; whose unshaken faith and obedience, 
under the severest trial human nature could sustain, obtained 
such favor in the sight of God, that he vouchsafed to style 
him his friend, and promised to make of his posterity a great 
nation ; and that in his seed (that is, in one of his descend • 
ants) all the kingdoms of the earth should be blessed : this, 
you will easily see, refers to the Messiah, who was to be the 
blessing and deliverance of all nations. 

3 It is amaring that the Jews, possessing this prophecy 
fODODg many others, should have been so blinded by pv^ 
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dioe^ as to have expected, from this great personage, only a 
tempcmil deliverance of their own nation from the subjectioQ 
to which they were reduced under the Romans : it is equally 
amazing, that some Christians should, even now, confine the 
blessed effects of his appearance upon earth, to this or that 
particular sect or profession, when he is so clearly and em- 
phatically described as the Saviour of the whole world. 

DBFUfiTioifa, &c^ — ^What means thort »keteht» ? courte ? intereBting 7 
nenU? deplorable ? the fall of man ? (from ^hat did man fall?) deeeend" 
t,HU ? promiee ? wrought ? language ? etyle ? Meeeiah ? prophecy ? Wh« 
wen the Ronume ? What mean univeree and univereal deluge in Sent 
Sd7 wuehsafed? 



SECT. CXCI. — DOVER CLIFFS. 

1 ComE on. Sir : here's the place^ ; stand stilL 

2 How fearful 'tis to cast one's eyes so low 1 

3 The crows and choughs, that wing the midway air, 

4 Show scarce so gross as beetles^ Half way down, 

5 Hangs one that gathers samphire. Dreadful trade I 
Methinks he seems «o bigger than one's head ; 
The fishermen that Valk upon the beach. 

Appear like mice ; an^ yon tall anchoring bark 
Seems lessened to a )mk » her cock; a buoy 

6 Almost too small f^r #ight. The migmuring surge. 
That on th' upnunApsred idle pebbles chases, 

Y Oannot be hefu-d so 1iigh.«* I'll look no more. 
Lest my brain turn, and the disorder make lae 
Tumble down headlong. 

DBFiNinoifv, &c — ^The speaker in this piece pretends to ke looking down 
from the top of Dover Cllfi; In what part of England is Dover? Define 
enwe, ehoughe, heetlee, eamphire, trade, methinke, eeeme, bigger, beach^ 
mice, anchoring bark, buoy, murmuring eurge, pebblee^ chasee, brav^ 
headlong 



SECT. CXCII. SUMMARY PUNISHMENT. 

1 It was under the burning influence of revenge that the 
wife of MacGregor commanded that the hostage exchanged 
for her husband's safety should be brought into her presence. 

S I believe her sons had kept this unfortunate wretch out of 
lier sight, for fear of the consequences ; but if it was so^ 

9 their humane precaution only post^^iied \a& i»\i^ *^S^^ 
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dragged forward at her sununons a wretoh, already half dead 
wiUi terror, in whose agonized features I recognised, to my 
horror and astonishment, my old acquaintance Morris. 

4 He fell prostrate before the female chief, with an effort to 
clasp her knees, from which she drew back, as if his touch 
bad been pollution ; so that all he could do in token of the 
extremity of his humiliation, was to kiss the hem of her pkid. 

6 I never heard entreaties for life poured forth with such agony 

6 of spirit^. The ecstasy of fear was such, that, instead of 
paralyzing his tongue, as on ordinary occasions, it even ren- 
dered him eloquent ; and, with cheeks as pale as ashes, hands 
compressed in agony, eyes that seemed to be taking thdi 
last look of all mortal objects, he prayed but for life : for Ufe 
he would give all he had in the world : it was but life he 
asked ; life, if it were to be prolonged under tortures and 
privations : he asked only breath, though it should be drawn 
in the depths of the lowest cayems of their hills. 

7 It is impossible to describe the scorn, the loathing, and 
contempt, with which the wife of MacGr^or regarded this 
wretched petitioner for the poor boon of existence. 

8 She gave a brief command in Gaelic to her attendants, 
two of whom seized upon the prostrate suppliant, and hurried 

9 him to the brink- of a cli^ wlach overhung the flood. He 
set up the most piercing and ^dreadful cries, that fear ever 
uttered : I may well ierm them dreadful, for they haimted 
my sleep for years afterwards. 

DininTioirf, &Cd — Buminsp — inflaming, exciting, maddening. Hoetage 
—a peraon placed in the hands of the enemy during war, as a pledge for 
the safety of another. Define unfortunate, toreteh, humane, precaution, 
postponed, summons, prostrate, effort, clasp, pollution, hem, eestflsy, jHir- 
alyzing ordinary^ eloquent, pale, life, tortures, privations, boon, cliffy 
haunted, q^tertoards. 



SECT. CXCIII. SOME QUEER FELLOWS. 

1 " QuBBR fellow ! 2 Truly, that is the proper name for 
all those who do not succumb to the common-places and dis- 

8 orders of the age. Diogenes of Sinope was regarded as a 
fool; Cato .the* Censor was considered a pedant by the Bo- 
mans ; Columbus was pointed at as a crazy man in the streets 
ol Madrid; Olavides was condemned to the Inquisilioa; 
Bousaean driven &om hia aay\\mittXQ0I^^^3Qftl^«Bi<Mn; and 
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Pwtalona held by his oountrTmen as mare than half a fool, 
because he associated with beggars and dirty children rather 
4 than with the bepowdered and bequeued world. And that 
I should be called a queer fellow, (I that presume only to 
speak, to think, and to act, naturally and intelligently, ac- 
cording to my right derived from God,) is il not rather a re- 
proach to yourselves ?" 

DiFiNinoNS, &e. — Define queer, aueeumhf disordert. Common-pUiee9, 
(habits and customs.) Diogenet, (a Grecian philoeonher.) Cato, (a cele- 
brated Roman.) Columbus, (who was Columbus 7^ Olavidefi, (a Spaniard 
of distinction.) Rousseau, (pronounced as if written Rooso, — a French 
■athor.) Pestalozzi, (an Italian famous for having invented a new method 
of teaching.) Crazy, condemned, driven, asylum, because, associated, 
beggars, dirty, bepowdered, bequeued, presume, act, intelligently. Who 
are Bernese ? Where is Madrid ? What is a pedant ? the Inquisition? 



SECT. CXCIV. BOSSUET. 

1 Etert thing we know of Bossuet, leads us to think that 
he had a very feeling heart: it certainly is discernible in 
every line of his funeral oration on the princess Henrietta^'. 

2 He chose for his text the verse of Ecclesiastes, so suitable to 
S the occasion ; " Vanity of vaivities ! all is vanity !" Having 

pronounced these words, he remained for some time in silence ; 

4 evidently overpowered by his feelings. *' It was to be my 
lot," he then exclaimed, " to perform this melancholy duty 

5 to the memory of this illustrious princess ! She, whom I 
had observed so attentive, while I performed the same duty 
to her royal mother, was herself so soon to become the theme 
of a similar discourse ! and my voice was so soon to be ex- 

6 ert«d in discharging the like melancholy duty to her ! O 
vanity I O nothing ! mortals ! ever ignorant of what awaits 

Y you I But a month ago would she have thought it ! 8 You, 
who then beheld her drowned in tears for her mother's loss, 
would you have thought it ! would you have thought, that 

9 you were so soon to meet again to bewail her ovm fate ! O 
10 vanity of vanities ! all is vanity ! These are the only words, 
the only reflection, which, in such an event, my sorrow leavei 
me!" 

Dbfinitions, &c. — Bossuet — a bishop of the French Catholic choreh, 
aai a great preacher. What is a feeling heart ? Define certainly, dis» 
Hrmible, funeral, oration, (sermon ?) chose, princess. Henrietta was fbe 
iuilfixker of the French king : she married ChaAea 1. <A '^Ti^'oaDt^L^ ^^tVtf^ 
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behMded hf hk people ; when she retomed to Franoet whave 
What ia EeoleaiaateB 7 Define mUiable, oeeaaion, vamty ef 
(greateat of yanitiea,) nUnee, evidently, overpowered, meUmeho 
Moue, royal, theme, ttmtZor, awaite, ago, toon, again, bewail, j 
row. Drowned in teare — ^really 7 or only ao to apeak 7 Waa ahc 
drowned 7 or doea thia only mean that ahe wept much ; yery mnel 



SECT. CXCV. CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 

1 I WOULD not enter on my list of friends, 
(Though graced with polished manners and fine sei 
Yet wanting sensibility,) the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 

2 An inadvertent step may crush the snail. 
That crawls at evening in the public path'^; 
But he that has humanity, forewarned. 
Will tread aside, and let the reptile live. 

3 The creeping vermin, loathsome to the sight. 
And charged perhaps with venom, that intrudes 
A visitor unwelcome into scenes 

Sacred to neatness and repose, th' alcove. 
The chamber, or refectory, may die. 

4 A necessary act incurs no blame. 

5 Not so, when held withiu their proper bounds. 
And guiltless of offence they range the air. 
Or take their pastime in the spacious field^ ; 
There they are privileged ; and he that hurts 
Or harms them there, is guilty of a wrong : 
Disturbs the economy of nature's realm ; 

Who when she formed, designed them an abode. 

6 The sum is this : if man's convenience, health. 
Or safety, interfere, his rights and claims 
Are paramount, and must extinguish theirs, 

1 Else they are all, (the meanest things that are,) 

As free to live and to enjoy that life. 

As God was free to form them at the first ; 

Who in his sovereign wisdom made them all. 
8 Ye, therefore, who love mercy, teach your som 

To love it too. 

DBmanoiia, &o^ — Enter on — write down among. Define gre 
itikedffine, oenaibility, inadvertent, enaU, humanity, (the feeli 
beii^l) forewarned f reptile^ venaiu, ciuHrged^ ^with a c 
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Um lk» ft kftded gan,) vefiom, inirude» vtnfor, unweleomt, n — !■• • >» r§* 
PM, ale0M, refeetoryt inctirs, range pawtime, tpaeitnu, 9e9nam^, shmInM 
UMe, interfere, paramount 



SECT. CXCVI. ^A PATEN IT LAST. 

1 Abt thou a wanderer ? hast thou seen 

O'erwhebning tempests drown thy bark l 
A shipwrecked sufferer hast thou been? 
Misfortune's mark? 

3 Though long of winds and waves tiie sport, 

Condenmed in wretchedness to roam* 
live ! thou shalt reach a sheltering port: 
A quiet home ! 

' There is a calm for those who weep 1 

A rest for weary pilgrims found ; 
And while the moldering ashes sleep 
Low m the ground. 

The soul, of origin Divine, 

God's glorious image, freed from clay. 
In Heaven's eternal sphere shall shine 
A star of day ! 

^ The sun, is but a spark of fire, 

A transient meteor in the sky : 
The soul, immortal as its Sire, 
Shall never die ! 

DEFiNinoNf, &c^ — ^Define wanderer, shipwrecked, (ruined as if he had 
buffered shipwreck 7) Miefortune^e mark — ^the mark at which misfortnne 
ikimed. Define misfortune, roam, sheltering, port, pilgrims, moldering, 
Uhes, (dust, to which after death the body returns?) freed, sphere, shine m 
9(ar, (Uke a star, or being a star?) spark, meteor, sire. 



SECT. CXCVII. THEY WILL THINK BETTER OP IT AT LAST. 

1 '' True, in the beginning they will rate him as a crazy man, 
and abuse and mock him'; but gradually the eyes of his 
ocmtemporaries will be accustomed to the strange appearaaoe. 

2 By«and*by, it is whispered ' that the man is not so far out of 
the way ;' and at last the boldest begin shyly to follow him 

% k particular things. Ah I Norbert,\T\iQ^^^t <:axv\Yrasi%\A^ 



IM DBATH AT THE TOILET 

hmnamtyy or a small part of humanity, one single step lowaidi 
Nature, has done as much as the fleetness of life permHs. 

4 And 80, dear friend, let me admonish thee, that many are 
accustomed to decry one who does right, because he has, and 

5 they have not, the courage to do right. Because I eat and 
drink, without luxury, banisliing all foreign superfluity^; be- 
cause I dress myself in a way at once comfortable and pleas- 
ing to the eye^; because I reinstate the manly beard in its 
lost honor^; because I withstand the privileges and preju- 
dices of my class, and would pass for no more than I am 
worth^; because I believe that I have not stained myself by 
marriage with a maiden of lower and imhonorable descent'; 
because I will not establish my character by a duel, or bear 
about the insignia of real or feigned services, as a show up<ni 
my breast^ ; because I make my slaves my free companions 
and friends^ ; because I forswear deceit, and assert the truth 
without fear^; therefore am I treated in the Nineteenth 

6 Centubt as a Fool. Yet I live according to Reason, have 
transgressed no institution or law, have injured nobody, and 
while doing good to many, violated no single principle of mo- 

7 rality or decorum. Here, Norbert, thou hast my answer to 

8 thy question. Now let us cease this parley." 

DspiNrnoNB, &c. — Define rate, erazy^ abuse, mock, gradually, eontem^ 
porariet, hy-and'hy, far out of the way, (wrong ?) boldest, shyly, &ne 
single, (are both of these words necessary ?) fleetness, admonish, deetcy, 
luxury, banishing, foreign, superfluity, reinstate, manly, beard, withstand^ 
class, stained, descent, insignia; feigned, forswear, deceit, assert, violated, 
frincifli, decorum, parley. 



SECT. CXCVIII. — DEATH AT THE TOILET. 

1 " Why, what in the world can Charlotte be doing aU this 

2 while ?" inquired her mother. She listened : " I have not 

3 heard her moving for the last three quarters of an hour ! Ill 

4 call the maid and ask." She rang the bell, and the servant 
appeared. 

5 " Betty, Miss J is not gone yet, is she ? 6 Go up to 

her room, Betty, and see if she wants any thing, and tell her 

7 it's half past nine o'clock," said Mrs. J . The servant 

accordingly went up stairs, and knocked at the bedroom door, 

8 once, twice, thrice, but received no answer. There was a 
deAd silence, except wheu the wind shook the windov* 
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9Coiild Miss J have fallen asleep? 10 Oh I impossiblel 

11 She knocked again, but unsuccessfully as before. 12 She 
became a little flustered, and after a moment's pause opened 

13 the door and entered. There was Miss J sitting at the 

14 glass. ^ Why ma'am !" commenced Betty in a petulant ton» 
walking up to her, '' here have I been knocking for these fi> «i 

15 minutes, and" Betty staggered, horror-struck, to thi 

bed, and uttering a loud shriek, alarmed Mrs. J ; wh# 

16 instantly tottered up stairs, almost palsied with frii^ht. Miss 
J was dead ! 

DuiNmoiiB, Slc — ^Define doing, inquired, listened, heard, maid, (Mf- 
nat undentood 7) wants, accordingly, stairs, knocked, dead sUenee, (a 
dence like that of tho dead ?) shook, window, impossible, unsuccessfuUy^ 
Jbtstered, pause, opened, entered, glass, (Iookin|r^a8B?) eommeneed, pet' 
lianf, staggered, horror'Struck, uttering, loud, shriek, alarmed, tottered, 
palsied, fright, dead. What must be supplied in Sent 3d after ask? 
(See Sent Ist) What must be supplied in Sent 11th after but and 
hefir€? 



SECT. CXCIX. — DEATH OP LORD CHATHAM. 

1 LoBD Chatham entered the House of lords for the last 
time on the 7th of April, 1778, leaning upon two friends. 

2 He was wrapped up in flannel, and looked pale and emar* 
ciated. His eye was still penetrating; and, though with 

3 the evident appearance of a dying man, there never was 
seen a figure of more dignity : he appeared like a being of 
superior species. He rose from his seat slowly, and with 

4 difficulty : leaning on his crutches, and supported under each 
arm by two of his friends. He took one hand from his 

5 crutch, and raised it, casting his eyes towards heaven, and 
said; '' I thank God that I have been enabled to come here, 
this day, to perfoim my duty, and to speak on a subject 

which has so deeply impressed my mind. I am old and in- 
firm : have one foot, more than one foot, in the grave. I am 

1 risen from my bed, to stand up in the cause of my country ! 
perhaps never again to speak in this house !'' At first he 

8 spoke in a very low and feeble tone; but as he grew 
warm, his voice rose, and was as harmonious as ever : per- 
haps more oratorical and affecting than at any former period, 
boih from his own situsHion, and from the importance of the 
••object on which he spoke. He gave the ^hol^ laaitori ^ 

16 
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9 tlM American war ; of all the measures to which he lu 

objected ; and all the evils which he had prophesied would 

the consequence of them : addmg, at the end of each, ^ Ai 

so it proved." 

DiFiiirrioNB, &0d — House of lords— correBponding with the Senile 
die United States, only the members hold office for life ; our Senator fior 
years: the House of Commons, with our House of Representatives; 
gether they form the Parliament of England as the Senate and Hsuei 
Representatives form our Congress. Define leaning upon, friends, wr 
peduptJUnmel, looked, (appeared?) pale, emaciated, oHU, penetrmH 
evident, appearance, dying, figure, dignity, euperior, tpeeiew, rooe, fir 
oeut, slowly, difficulty, crutches, supported, casting, (turning up?) 
aUsdf (made able 7) here, perform, duty, impressed^ old, infirm, oee 
One foot in the grave— fi«ar death, already, as it were, in part dead. '. 
fine cause, risen, feeble, warm, harmonious, oratoricalf ejecting, fan 
period, measures, objected, prophesied, consequence, addiiig, prm 
(turned out?) 



SECT. CC. — THE ELDER's DEA.TH-BEi>. 

" Put the word of God into the hands of my son, and 

1 him read aloud to his dying father the 25th, 26th, and 2 
verses of the eleventh chapter of the Gt)spel according 
8t John." The Pasto]^ went up to the kneelers, and, ^ 
a voice of pity, condolence, and pardon, said, '' There too 

2 time when none, William, could read the Scriptures bet 
than couldst thou : can it be that the son of my friend h 

Z forgotten the lessons of his youth V^ He had not forgot 

them : there was no need of the repentant sinner to lift 
4 his eyes from the bedside. The sacred stream of the G 

pel had won a channel in his heart, and the waters w 
5agam flowing With a choked voice he said, ''Jesus s 

unto her, / am the resurrection and the life ; and whosoe 
6 liveth, and believcth in me, shall never die. Believest tl 
Y this ? Sh8 said unto him. Yea, Lord : I believe thou art 

Christ the Son of God, which should come into the world 

8 '' That is not an unbeliever's voice,'* said the dying n 
triumphantly^; "nor, WilUam, hast thou an unbelievc 

9 heart. Say that thou believest in what thou hast now re 
10 and thy father will die happy!" ''I do believe; and 

thou forgivest me, so may I be forgiven by my Father n 
11 is m heaven." The Elder seemc€ like a man suddenly 
ISgpbnd with a new life. lfi& ffui«d eyes Idndled, hii p 
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dieeki gloir«d» his palsied hands seemed to wax strong, and 
hn voice was clear as that of manhood in its prime. ''Into 

13 thy hands, O God ! I commit my spirit ;" and so saying, he 
gently sunk back on his pillow ; and I thought I heard a sigh. 

14 There was then a long, deep silence ; and the father, the 
mother, and the child, rose from their knees. The eyes of 
us all were turned towards the white, placid face of the 

15 figure now stretched in everlasting rest ; and without lamen- 
tationsy save the silent lamentations of the resigned soul, we 
stood around the Death-bed of the Elder. 

DiFmrnoifB, &cw — ^Pastor — thepkerd : a miniBter bo cUled becantie he 
Mk his coogngation with truth, as a shephezd feeds his flock. Define 
thmpter, pityt condolence, pardon, none, forgotten, repentant, oinncr, lift 
up, (tam opT) stream, (of troth?) clUmnel, choked voice, (as if it oame 
from a man strangling?) resurrection, unbeliever, triumphantly, happy, 
new, faded, kindled, glowed, palsied, wax, prime, sunk, piUow, sigh, 
nerlasting, save, resigned. 



SECT. CCI. DEATH OF ASHMUN. 

Whose is yon sable bier ? 

Why move the throng so slow ? 
1 Why doth that lonely mother's tear 

In sudden anguish flow ? 
Why is that sleeper laid 

To rest in manhood's pride ? 
How gained his cheek such pallid shade ? 
9 I spake, but none replied. 

The hoarse wave murmured low ; 

T*he distant surges roared ; 
S And o'er the sea, in tones of woe, 

A deep response was poured : 
I heard sad Afric mourn 

Upon her billowy strand : 
A shield was from her bosom torn" ; 

An anchor from her hand. 

DinicinoKS, &c^— Define sable, bier, throng, slow, lonely, sudden^ 
^sgmshffiow, sleeper, (does this word mean one simply asleep, or something 
■mmT) frids, (does this mean pride in the usual sense ? or strength tt 
wM and hodjr of which manhood is proud T) ckeek, 'palUd^ iHoda^" 
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itaUmtf mtrgtBf romred, tonM, i0oe, deep retpmuef (i. e. a deep mmi^ ^ 
WMwer,) poured, mourn, hiUowy, shield, torn, anchor. Afrie-'AJrict 
Where ■ Africa? 



SSCT. ecu. THE GOOD MINISTER : AN EASTERN TALE. 

1 The great Aaron Raschild began to suspect that his 
vizier Giofar was not deserving of the confidence which he 

2 had reposed in him. The women of Aaron, the inhalntants 
of Bagdad, the courtiers, the dervises, censured the vizier with 
bitterness. The calif loved Giafar^ ; he would not condemn 

3 him upon the clamors of the city and the court^; he visited 
bis empire: everywhere he saw the land well cultivated, 
the country smiling, the cottages opulent, the useful arts 
honored, and youth full of gayety. He visited bis fortified 
cides and seaports : he saw numerous ships, wbicl threat- 

4 ened the coasts of Africa and of Asia : be saw warriors 
disciplined and content: these wamors, the seamen, and 
the peasantry, exclaimed, " God, pour thy blessings upon 
the* faithful, by giving them a calif like Asuron, and a vizier 
like Giafar." The calif, affected by these exclamations, 

5 enters a mosque, falls upon his knees, and cries out, *' Great 

God, I return thee thanks : thou bast given me a vizier of 

whom my courtiers speak ill, and my people speak well." 

DEFiNmoNB, Slc. — Vizier — ^prime minister. Define repoeed, courtiers, 
dervisct, calif, clamors, empire, everywhere, cultivated, smiling, (be- 
cause prosperous?) opulent, fortified, seaports, numerous, threatened, 
coasts, warriors, disciplined, seamen, peasantry, mosque. Where is 
Bagdad 7 

SECT. CCIII. — THE SABBATH-SCHOOL TEACHER. 

1 Mt fancy has sometimes presented me with this picture 
of a faithful sabbath-school teacher's mitrance to the state 
of her everlasting rest. The agony of dissolution is closed, 

2 the triumph of faith completed, and the conquering spirit 
hastens to her crown. 

3 Upon the confines of the heavenly world, a form, divinely 
fair, awaits her arrival. Wrapt in astonishment at the 

IdazzUng glory of this celestial inhabitant, and as yet a 
stranger in the world of spirits, she inquires, ''Is this 
Gabriel, chief of all the heavenly hosts, and am I honored 
whb his aid to guide me to Wve \kcoTv<& oi Gtod^" 
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With a smile oi ineflbble delight, such as gives fresh 
6 beauty to an angel's countenance, the m3r8tic form replies. 
Dost thou remember little Elizabeth, who was in yonder 
world a Sunday scholar in thy class ? dost thou recollect 
the child who wept as thou talkcdst to her of sin, and di- 
rected her to the cross of the dpng Redeemer? God 
6siniled with approbation upon thy effort, and by his own 
Spirit sealed the impression upon her heart in characters 
never to be effaced. 
1 Providence removed her from beneath thy care, before 

8 the fruit of thy labor was visible. T&e seed, however, had 
taken root, and it was the business of another to water 
what thou didst sow. Cherished by the influence of heaven, 

9 the plant of religion flourished in her heart, and shed its 
faigrance upon her character. 

Piety, after guarding her from the snares of youth, cheer- 
ed her amidst the accumulated trials of an afflicted life 
supported her amidst the agonies of her last conflict, and 

10 elevated her to the mansions of immortality ; and now be- 
hold before thee the glorified spirit of that poor child, who, 
under God, owes the eternal life on which she has lately 
entered, to thy faithful labors in the Sunday school ; and 
who is now sent by our Redeemer to introduce thee to the 
world of glory, as thy first and least reward for guiding the 
once thoughtless, ignorant, wicked Elizabeth to the world 

11 of grace. Hail, happy spirit! hail, favored of the Lord! 
hail, deliverer of my soul! hail to the world of eternal 
glory ! 

Definitions, &c. — Pretented me with — showed me. Define picture, 
entrance, diaeolution, closed, (over?) confines, awaits, arrival, wrapt, 
iaxxling, celestial, ineffable, mystic, class, cross, effaced, providence, 
^Grod ?) beneath, fruit, seed, (what is meant here by seed ? troth ? takmg 
root? Producing effect?) cherished, the plant of religion, (religion?) 
nourished, accumulated, afflicted, elevated, mansions, glorified, introduce. 



SECT. CCIV. THE CONVERT I AN EASTERN TALE. 

1 DrviNE mercy had brought a vicious man into a society of 
sages, whose morals were holy and pure. He was affected 

2 by their virtues : it was not long before he inutated themi 
and lost his old habits: ho became ^ust^ «obQX> ^{a^afin&s 

10* 
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8 JalxMioiis, and benerolent. Ifis deeds nobody could deny 
bat they i^ere attributed to odious modves. They praked 

4 his good actions, without loving his person : they would al- 
ways judge him by what he had been, not by what he was 

6 become. This injustice filled him withi grief : he shed tears 
in the bosom of an ancient sage, more just and more hu- 

d mane than the others. " Oh my son," said the old man to 
him, ** thou art better than thy reputation : be thankful to 

7 God for it. Happy the man who can say, my enemies and 
my rivals censure in me vices of which I am not guilty. 

8 What matters it, if thou art good, that men persecute thee as 

9 wicked ? Hast thou not, to comfort thee, the .two best 
intnesses of thy actions, God and thy conscience V* 

DiFOfinoiM, Slc4 — Sage9 — ^wise men. Define lott,ju9t, mlttt patient, 
lahoriou8, benevolent, odious, motives, ancient, (old 7) humane, np»tatian» 
tmUa, eenaure, persecute, witnesses. 



SECT. CCV. — A MORNING PRAYER FOR A YOUNG STUDENT 

AT SCHOOL. 

Father of all ! we return thee most humble and hearty 

1 thanks for thy protection of us in the night season, and for 
the refreshment of our souls and bodies, in the sweet repose 

2 of sleep. Accept also our unfeigned gratitude for all thy 
mercies during the helpless age of infancy. 

3 Continue, we beseech thee, to guard us imder the shadow 

4 of thy wing. Our age is tender, and our nature frail ; and 
without the influence of thy grace, we shall surely falL 

5 Let that iofluence descend into our hearts, and teach us to 
love thee and truth above all things. O guard our hearts 

C from the temptations to deceit, and grant that we may abhor 
a lie as a sin and as a disgrace. 

Inspire us also with an abhorrence of the loathsomeness 

7 of vice, and the pollutions of sensual pleasure : grsait at 
the same time, that we may early feel the delight of con- 
scious purity, and wash our hands in innocency, from the 
united motives of inclination and of duty. 

Give us, O thou Parent of all knowledge, a love of leam- 

8 ing, and a taste for the pure and sublime pleasures of the 
understanding. Improve our memory, quicken our appre- 

Shension, and grant that we may lay up such a stm of 
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leamk^ as may fit ua for the ataticm to wbith it ahall please 
thee to call us, and enable us to make great advances in 
virtue and religion, and shine as lights in the world, by 
the influence of a good example. 

10 Give us grace to be diligent in our studies, and that 
whatever we read, we may strongly mark, and inwardly 
digest. 

Bless our parents, guardians, and instructors, and grant 

11 that we may make them the best return in our power, for 
giving us opportunities of improvement, and for all their 
care and attention to our welfare. They ask no return, but 

12 that we should make use of those opportunities, and co- 
operate with their endeavors : O grant that we may never 
disappoint their anxious expectations. 

Assist us merpifully, Lord, that we may immediately 

13 en^^age in the studies and duties of the day, and go through 
them cheerfully, diligently, and successfully. 

14 Accept our endeavors, and pardon our defects, through 
the merits of our blessed Saviour, Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen, 

DBFunnoMi, &c. — Night tetuon — the season of night What is a tern* 
9on ? Define accept, unfeignedy mercies, during, helpless, infancy, eon^ 
tinue, heseseh. Under the shadow of thy wing — as chickens nndw the 
vnng of the hen. Tender age — an age at which human beings are tender^ 
^rail, easily destroyed. Define influence, grace, (favor?) deceit, lie, abhor' 
reneCf loathsomeness, pollutions, sensual, wash, innoceney, (what did 
Pilate do jost before he gave Jesus up to the wicked Jews?) knowledge^ 
lasts, (relish?) sublime, quicken, apprehension, store, learning, advances, 
(progress?) example, studies, mark, (observe?) digest, welfare, eo-opsratSf 
anxious, assist, cheerfully, successfully, drfeets, merits, Saviowr, Amen. 



8X0T. CCVI. RESPECT FOR AGE A DUTY. 

1 It happened at Athens, during a public exhibition in 
honor of the commonwealth, that an old gentleman came 

2 too late to get a place suitable to his age and rank. Many 
of the young men who observed the difficulty and confusion 
he was in, made signs to him that they would accommodate 

8 him, if he came where they sat The good man bustled 
through the crowd accordingly ; but when he came to the 
teats sto which he was invited, the jest was, to sit dosie^ axLd 
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expose him, as be stood perplexed and out o countena: 
to the whole audience. 
4 The frolic went round the Athenian benches. 5 Be 
these occasions, there were also particular places assi^ 
for foreigners. When the good man skulked towards 
benches appointed for the Lacedecmonians, they, more 
tuous than polished and learned, rose up all to a man, 

6 with the greatest respect, received him among them. 
Athenians being suddenly touched with a sense of Spi 
virtue and their own degeneracy, broke out in thunde 

7 applause. But the old man justly rebuked them by sa; 
** The Athenians understand what is good, but the Lac 
monians practise it.'' 

Definitions, Ac — It — ^what I am about to relate, ffappened-^ooc 
without design. Define ptibliCf (what is the difference between ) 
and private f) exhibition. In honor — ^to show respect and esteei 
Commo7iv}ealth — the State ; which belongs to all the people in con 
Define old, too late^ auitahle^ age^ rank, many, (what is the differenc 
tween many and/ew, some /) accommodate, made signs. Out of eounte 
— disconcerted, embarrassed. Dehne foreigners, skulked, virttcous, jpoi 
learned, touched, degeneracy, rebuked, understand, broke out, thunderw, 
thunder ?) applause, justly, suddenly, practise. Where is Athens ? 
were the Lacedemonians? What is meant by Spartan virtue f 
Laccdffimonians were inhabitants of Sparta, remarkably distinguish* 
their frugality, simplicity, valor, and especially by their reverence fQ 
as we should be. 



SECT. CVII. DISTRACTION. 

1 Mercy ! 2 I know it not' ; for I am miserable. 

3 111 give thee misery, for here she dwells : 

This is her house ; where the sun never dawns ; 
The bird of night sits screaming o'er the roof ; 
Grim spectres sweep along the horrid gloom ; 
And naught is heard, but waitings and lamenting. — 

4 Hark ! something cracks above ! it shakes ! it totten 
And see ! the nodding ruin falls to crush me !-^ 

5 'Tis fallen ! 'tis here ! 1 feel it on my brain ! 

A waving flood of bluish fire swells o'er me ! — 
And now 'tis out, and I am drowned in blood! 

6 Ha ! what art thou ; thou horrid headless trunk ! 

7 It is my Hastings ! 8 See ! he wafts me on ! 
Aw&y I go ! 1 fly \ 1 follow ihee I 
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BinmnoMi, Slc^ — Sentanoe lit, to ez pnm the meaning of tne anther, 
ihoald be treated ae an exclamatory question and delivered with the rising 
ttwanng slide; (see Part I., Exercises;) and rather with the last than 
thB first. Define miserable, dawns, bird of night, (owl?) screaming, 
inm, spectres, horrid, gloom, naught, wailings, Umentings, cracks, 
t&ove, shakes, totters, nodding ruin, (mined building?) crush, waving, 
food, bluish, fire, drowned, in, (woold it haye been proper to eay drowned 
iatt hlood 7 What then ii the difference between these two little words m 
od into 7) wafts, (waves or beckons with the hand ?) 

Tbis piece should be read with a great deal of emotion. It ought to 
wcopy a class at several recitations; 



8ACT. CCVIII. — OP THE EXAMPLE SET BY OUR SAVIOUR, i*ND 

HIS CHARACTER. 

What an example is set before us in our blessed Master 1 

1 how is bis iivnole life, from earliest youth, dedicated to the 
pursuits of true wisdom, and to the practice of tbe most 
exalted virtue ! When you see bim, at twelve years of age, 

2 in tbe temple amongst tbe doctors, bearing tbem, and ask- 
' ing tbem questions on tbe subject of religion, and astonishing 

tbem all with bis understanding and answers, you will say, 
perbaps, " Well might tbe Son of G^od, even at those years, 
be far wiser than tbe aged"" ; but can a mortal cbild emulate 
sucb heavenly wisdom ? can such a pattern be proposed to 
my imitation ?" Yes, certainly : remember that be has be- 

3 queatbed to you tbis heavenly wisdom as far as concerns 
your own good : be has left you sucb declarations of bis 
will, and of tbe consequences of your actions, as you are, 
even now, fully able to understand, if you will but attend to 
tksm.. If tben you will imitate bis zeal for knowledge, if 

4 you will deligbt in gaining information and improvement, you 
may even now become " wise t z salvation." 

Unmoved by tbe praise be acquired amongst these learned 
men, you see bim meekly return to tbe subjection of a cbild, 
6 under those wbo appeared to be bis parents, tbougb be was 
in reality tbeir Lord : you see bim return to live witb tbem, 
to work for tbem, and to be tbe joy and solace of tbeii 
lives, till tbe time came, wben be was to enter on that 
scene of public action, for wbicb bis heavenly Fatber bad 
sent bim from bis own right band, to take upon bim tbe 
form of a poor carpenter's son. 
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6 What a lesson of humilitj b this, and of obediene3 to 

parents! 

DcrunTioAi, &«.— Define example, dedicated, pwr9uit9, wisdom, true, 
(if this word oppuied here to not true, i. e. faUet or to not genuine, i. e. 
epurious ^) practice, virtue, temple, amongst, doctors, (does this word 
mean physicians here? what then?) questions, understanding, answers, 
at those years, (at that age 7) aged, mortal, (L e. human, not divine,) emu- 
late, heavenly t pattern, proposed, imitation, remember, bequeathed, good, 
(happinoM?) declarations, wiU, consequences, but, geal, gaining, praise, 
meekly, in reality, joy, solace, scene, pubUe 



SECT. CCIX. — PITY. 

1 Hadst thou but seen, as I did, how, at last, 
Thy beauties, Belvidera, like a wretch 

.That's du)med to banishment, came weeping forth, 
Wlulst two } oimg virgins, on whose arms she leaned, 
Kindly looked up, and at her grief grew sad^ ! — 

2 E'en the lewd rabble, that were gathered round 

To see the sight, stood mute when they beheld her : 
Governed their roaring throats, and grumbled pity ! 

Dbfinitionb, &C. — Define seen, how, at last, beauties, wretch, doomed, 
banishment, weeping, forth, virgins, leaned, kindly, grief, sad, lewd, rab* 
ble, gathered, round, sight, (does this mean the sense of dght 7 or the ob> 
ject to be seen: the spectacle?) mute, beheld, governed, (mled, i. e. re* 
gtrainod, closed,) roaring, throats, grumbled, pity. 

This piece should be read in a tender, melting manner 



SECT. CCX. SAINTS HONORABLE. 

*' Among the failings with which the saints are charge- 

1 able, surely this is one^ : too mean apprehenaons of their 
own greatness; though in their greatness the love of G-od is 
exalted. The poor man who has many troubles every day 
to combat with, and is subjected perhaps to daily indigence, 

2 would think it presumption in him to believe that there 
were orders given in the court of heaven concerning him by 
name, that necessary supply should be sure to him; and 
that no less than angels, who attend the throne, were com- 
missioned to secure his safety ! But since God's eternal 
Son condescended to come to minister to the sons of men, 

8 ' and give his life a ransom for many,' it well becomes the 
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far^tesc of the angelic hosts to minister unto the 
Bahration. 
** Truly, O saint! a serious consideration of thine high 

4 estate (for < sinoe thou wast precious in his sight, thou hast 
been honorable') ought not to puff up thy mind with pride, 
but to fill thine heart with holy admiration and wonder, 
and to swell thy soul with ecstasy and love ! The men of 

5 the wicn'ld may scorn thy mean cottage, but had they one 
glance of the angelic guards that do duty there, they woidd 
conclude it to be the palace of a king, or the gate of 

6 heaven. EUsha's servant was of the same mind with the 
worid : he thought his master was a helpless, though a 

7 holy man : ' Alas my master, how shall we do ? We are 
und(me, for we have no power to withstand the Syrian 

8 army.' But, anon, he sees the mountain shining around 
them with celestial guards, and covered with the flaming 
chariots of the King of glory. Now, saint! Elisha's 

9 God is thy God ; and the standing forces of eternity are still 
the same : being truly the immortal legion : yes, theur em- 
ployment is also the same, till all the saints are brought to 
glory. 

"When on a journey thou puttest up at an inn, thou 
mayst be obliged to take the worst room, while others, who 

10 have a grand retinue, and numerous attendants, have the 
best lodgings ; but what thinkest thou of this, that not only 
angels should be thy guards, but the Lord God of gods, 
the Lord God of gods 1 should himself be thy watchman ? 

11 How secure, then, seeing thine omnipotent Guardian neither 
slumbers nor sleeps 1 If, under thy earthly sovereign, thou 

12 art called to the martial plain, thou mayst pitch thy tent in 
the open field, while the general of the army fixeth his 
splendid pavilion in the centre; yet only men encamp 
around him^; but wherever thou pitchesl^ 'the angel of 

13 the Lord encampeth round about thee.' What, then, should 
thy conduct be, thou that art highly favored of the 

14 Lord! Thou shouldst study holiness in the highest de- 
gree, in gratitude to him who deals so with thee^ ; and hu- 
mility, tbat thou mayst never forget thyself, and so cease to 
wonder at the heavenly condescenaon ! Is it thy part, O 

15 saint ! when so honored, so defended by the King, to hold 
disloyal conferences with his implacable enemies, self, sin, 
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« 

Satan, against whom the 'Lord hath sw(hii that he will 
16 have war forever?' When he, in redeeming grace, has 

raised thee up to heaven, wilt thou through sin debase thy- 
\1 self to hell? Kow, O saint, thou art no less happy, and 

thy condition no less grand than this. Live, then, above 
18 the world and its vanities, with a greatness of sotd that 

evidences thy divine descent, tiU the day come, in which 

thou shalt be exalted to that glory, of which thou art now 

an expectant^ candidate, and heir." 

DBmnnoirB, Slc^ — Define among, faiUngM, 9aiwU, chargetMe, mrely, 
mean, apprehenaiona, greatneMS, love, exalted, many, combat, perhapo, 
daily, indigence, presumption, orders, given. Court of heaven — a young 
man courts a young lady : an injured man courts the tribunal of justice, 
or the judge or ^lay sitting there ■ the lovera of office, weakh, honor, court 
the king, fieuce to go courting ; courts of justice ; courthouse ; and 
the court : meaning the place where a king dwells and is surrounded by 
courtiers ; i. e. persons who court him, pay court to him. Which of these 
meanings has the term court in this section? The King of heaven's 
court 7 Define concerning, name, commissioned, ransom, hosts, angelic, 
heirs, serious, honorable, puff up, scorn, cottage, glance, guards, gate 
servant, helpless, undone, withstand. Where is Sjrria? Define moun- 
tain, shining, celestial, chariots. Standing forces of eternity — standing 
armies of another world ; i. e. angels : a standing army is one which is not 
raised for a particular occasion, but one which is kept up both in peace and 
war. Why is an army called a force ? Because they have force, i. e. 
power, and because they do things by force ? Immortal legion — ^undying 
legion : legion meant among the Romans a body o{ soldiers varying from 
4^200 to 10,000 men. Define yes, retinue, worst, lodgings, watchman, 
omnipotent. What is the difierence between slumber and sleep ? Define 
sovereign, martial. Pitch thy tent — i. e. fix, put up thy tent. Define 
pavilion, encamp, disloyal, conferences, implacable, debase, descent, e9 
pedant, candidate. 



SECT. ecu. LUXURY. 

1 In the tenth year of the reign of Edward IV., 1470, 
George Neville, brother of the earl of Warwick, when in- 
stalled archbishop of York, entertained most of the nobihty 
and principal clergy ; when his bill of fare was 300 quar- 
ters, or 2400 bushels of wheat, 350 tuns of ale, 104 tims 
of wine, a pipe of spiced wine, 80 fat oxen, six wild bulls, 
1004 sheep, 300 hogs, 300 calves, 3000 geese, 3000 barn- 
yard fowls, 300 pigs, 100 peacocks, 200 cranes, 200 kids, 
2000 chickens, 4000 pigeons, 4000 rabbits, 204 bittero8» 
4000 ducks, 200 pheasants, 500 partridges, 2000 wood- 
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eocks, 400 plovers, 100 curlews, 100 quails, 1000 egrets, 
200 roes, 400 bucks, does, and roebucks, 1506 hot venisoo 
pasties, 4000 cold ditto, 5000 dishes of jelly, 4000 cold 
custards, 2000 hot custards, 300 pikes, 300 breams, 8 seals, 
4 turtles, 400 tarts. 
At this feast, the earl of Warwick was steward, the earl 

2 of Bedford treasurer, and Lord Hastings comptrollei, with 
many more noble officers; who employed 62 cooks, and 
1515 assistants and waiters. 

8 Shortly after the feast the archbishop died in the most 
abject and unpitied poverty. 

DBFnnnoira, Uit^ — Define rtign^ brother, earl, installed, arehbishop^ 
mkility, clergy. Bill of fare — a paper written or printed, stating what 
has beon prepared for dinner. A quarter — a quarter of a load: eight 
boriieli. Define tuni, spiced, feast, steward, treas&rer, comptroller, as^ 
sistants, waiters, abject, unpitied, and as many of the names of animals, 
&C., as you please. 



SECT. CCXII. WARS BETWEEN ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 

In 1110, a war commenced between England and France, 
which continued two years; in 1141, another, one year; in 
1161, twenty-five years; in 1211, fifteen years; in 1224, 
nineteen years; in 1294, five years; in 1332, twenty-one 
years; in 1368, fifty-two years; in 1422, forty-nine years; 
in 1492, one month; in 1512, two years; in 1521, six 
years; in 1549, one year; in 155*7, two years; in 1562, 
two yea-s; in 1627, two years; in 1665, one year; in 
1689, ten years; in 1702, eleven years; in 1744, four 
years; in 1756, seven years; in 1776, seven years; in 1793, 
nine years; and lastly, in 1803, eleven years: making with- 
in a period of 704 years, 264 years of war. 



SECT. CCXIII.— A. CONVERTED MER HANT. 

Infidel writers of the French school were l'* great repute 

1 fifty years ago^ ; and young men of education and of fortune 
thought it no small attainment to be able to quote Voltaire 

2 and Rousseau. Hence in many a young man's ibrary yon 
might find moral poison, " elegantly bound, gilt, and ^etter- 

8 ed." A happy change has come over society since that day^ ; 

17 
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4 and Voltaire has sunk into merited contempt One deUghi 
fill instance of this was in the merchant referred to. The 
grace of God, which bringeth salvation, reached his heart, 

5 and taught him to deny himself ungodliness and worldlv 
lusts, and to Hve soberly, righteously, and godly in this evil 

6 world. The scenes of former days came up into remem- 

7 brance. The truth of God wond^ully impressed lus heart. 
He read his Bible with devout attention^ * and there he saw 
that we are commanded to search our neart and try our 

8 ways, and cleanse our hands, and put away evil &om ,iar 
habitations ; and when he began to search, he found Vol- 
taire, <fec., <fec., and he resolved on the destruction of the 
maralpoUon, He could not conveniently bum these volumes, 
but he thought he could drotm them'' ; so they were care- 

9 fully select^ from the library, and put into a sack ; and 
two men-servants carried the sack to the river, and quietly 
committed it, with its infidel contents, to a watery grave. 
Another convert who had seen the books in their former 

10 elegance^ and knew how much they cost, rather blamed his 
friend : saying, ** You might have sold the books for so 
much, and given the money to the poor." " True," said 
the man of decision, " I might have done so, and some 

11 precious souls might have been poisoned by them ; but now 
the fish will have them, and I am sure they will not poison 

12 the fish''. Let them perish ! and so let all bad books perish, 
O Lord. Amen." 

DsmfinoNf, && — ^Define infidel toriters, French eekool, (lohool or body 
of infideb in France,) repute, attainment, quote, Voltaire, Rousseau, (two 
French infidels,) library, moral poison, (that which iiyuiea, if not destroys 
ivoral character,) elegantly, gUt, (gilded edges and ornaments,) lettered^ 
(with the titles on their backs,) merited, contempt, merchant, referred te^ 
ungodliness, worldly lusts, attention, destruction, hwm, volumes, eowoe 
niently, drown, selected, sack, committed, convert, cost, decision, precious. 



SECT. CGXIV — ^EARLT INHABITANTS OF SUR0P& 

The fornl ' f the first inhabitants of Europe consisted of 

1 fruits of na' oral growth, and of the flesh of wild beasts, fish 
and fof\ is. Although the earth was assigned to man foi 
cultivulion, yet it is certain that most of the inhabitants ot 

2 Surope, for more than two thousand years, subdsted with- 
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out nrach attentioii to agricultnre. One principal article ol 

3 food in the first stage of society is the fruit of forest trees, 
and particularly acorns. So general was the practice of 
feeding on acoms» that this fruit received the name of mast, 

4 or meat, an acorn being called in Welsh, to this day, meaen, 
and in the plural mes ; the word signifying acorns or a por^ 
tion, a meal ; and a tradition remains among the Welsh, that 
this fruit, as well as fern roots, was formerly a substitute for 
bread. 

5 The next step in the progress of society was the shepherd 
state. This was the state <^ almost all the people of Eu- 

6 rope, north of the Alps, down to a period subsequent to the 
Christian era. All the Scythian, Teutonic, and Celtic tribes^ 

1 were nomads, as they are called by the Greek writers ; that 
is, tribes moying from place to place, to find pasturage for 
their cattle, and subsisting on their milk and flesh. 

The rude nations of Europe, in early ages, wore veiy little 

8 clothing, even in winter; and for the most part, none at all ; 
and even such garments as they had, were sometimes thrown 
aside when they went to battle. An instance is mentioned 
by Polybius when the Gsessetse, a tribe of Gauls, about to 

9 encounter the Romans, threw away all their covering except 
their buckler, and presented themselves naked to the enemy. 
It seems to us incredible that men could endure the rigors 

10 of the seasons in Central and Northern Europe, without 
clothing, or with a single garment of skin not reaching below 
the loins'"; yet the fact is too well attested to be denied. 

1 1 Elian relates the story of a Scythian, who being without coy- 
ering when the snow was falling in abundance, was asked by 

12 the king whether he was not cold. The man replied ly 

13 asking the king in turn whether Imface was cold. No, said 

14 the king. Neither am I cold, said Uie man, for I am aU/ace, 

The light of civilization in the north and west of Europe 

15 was introduced by the Romans, after their conquest of Gaul 
and Britain, about half a century before the birth of Christ. 
During about five hundred years; Roman garrisons were 

16 stationed in those countries ; and by them, the rude inhabi- 
tants were instructed in many arts of civilized life. It it 
obvious that at the time Caesar invaded Gaul and Britain, 

I*! the inhabitants lived in huts not much superior to the wig- 
wams of American savages : consisting of stakes dEVX«\ vo^ I 
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the gpround, interwoyen with wattles, covered with the boughs 
of trees, and some of them plastered with mud. The Ro- 

18 mans introduced the art and practice of building more con- 
venient and durable houses. The cl-^thing of the inhabitants 

19 consisted, originally, of skins ; but before the arrival of the 
Romans, they had the art of making cloth of a coarse tex- 

20 ture. They had also the art of refining tin and iron. 

At what time the Christian religion began to be preached 

21 or published in Britain is uncertain ; but it was probably 
within the first century ; and it certainly made considerable 
progress before the Romans left the country. 

After the Roman troops were recalled from Britain to 

22 defend the empire, the Saxons were invited into Britain to 
aid the inhabitants in repelling the incursions of the Scots 

23 and Picts. This was in the fifth century. But the Saxons 

24 ultimately turned their arms against the Britons, and after a 
long series of battles, conquered the country ; and from them 

25 we are descended. These Saxons and Angles, were not only 
pagans and uncivilized, but they entertained the most violent 

26 hatred against Christianity. They murdered the Christian 
clergy, and destroyed their places of worship. Christianity, 
however, was not entirely extirpated, and after the flames of 

27 war subsided, these pagans viewed it with less enmity ; and 
it gradually spread and embraced their descendants. Pa- 

28 ganism, however, was not entirely extinguished in England, 
for five or six hundred years after the Saxon conquest. 

Dkfinitions, &c. — Define food^ inhMtanU, Europe, consisted of,Jruits, 
natural growth, (growth without ciiltivation,) flesh, wild beasts, fish, fowls, 
assigned, yet, certain, most, subsisted, agriculture, principal, article, 
9l^g^t forest, acorns, general, practice, feeding, signifying, portion, meal, 
tradition, fern, substitute, formerly, bread, progress, shepherd state, (in 
which men were shepherds and kept flocks,) subsequent. Christian era, 
(the present era which began with the birth of Christ,) pasturage, rude, 
nations, encounter, buckler, incredible, (not to be believed,) rigors, attest" 
ed, civilization, conquest, Oaul, (France,) half a century, garrisons, ob» 
sious, invaded, (a little before the time of Christ,) wigwams, stakes, inter* 
woven, wattles, (twigs,) boughs, plastered, durable, texture, coarse, re* 
fining, tin, iron, uncertain, probably, within, (the limits of,) recalled, in* 
vited, aid, repelling, incursions, ultimately, series, pagans, clergy, estir 
fated, entirelit. 
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SECT. CCXV. — HAVE I NO FATHER f 

1 I WAS once in an awful storm at sea : we were for manj 
hours tossed about in sight of dangerous nocks : the 8team« 
engines would work no longer : the wind raged violently, and 
around was heard the terrific roar of the breakers, and the 
dash of the waves, as they broke over the decL 

2 At this dreary and trying time, while we lay, as might be 
said, at the mercy of the waves, I found great comfort and 
support from an apparently trifling circumstance: H was, 
that the captom's child, a little ^1 of about twelve years 
old, was in the cabin with us. He had come two or three 

3 times, in the midst of lus cares and toils, to see how Ins 
child went on ; and it is well known how cheering is the sight 
of a captain in such a time of danger. As our situation grew 

4 worse, I saw the little girl rising on her elbow, and bending 
her eyes anxiously to the door, as if longing for her father's 

5 reappearance. He came at last. He was a large, bluflf, 

6 sailor-like pian : an immense coat, great sea-boots, and an 
oil-skin cap with flaps hanging down on his neck, were 
streaming with water. He fell on his knees on the floor be- 

7 side the low berth of his child, and stretched his arm ovei 
her, but did not speak. 

8 After a little while, he asked if she were alarmed. " Fa- 

9 ther," the child answered, " let me be with you, and I shall 
not be afraid." 

10 " With me !" he crie^. 11 " You could not stand it for 
an instant." 

12 " Father, let me be with you," she repeated''. 

13 " My child, you would be more frightened then," he said, 
kissing her, while the tears were on his rough cheeks. 

14 "No, father, I will not be afraid if you take me with you''. 
16 O ! father, let me be with you^ I" and she threw her arms 

round his neck, and clung fast to him. The strong man was 
16 overcome : he lifted his child in his arms, and carried her 
away virith him. 

1 1 How much I felt her departure ! As long as the captam's 

18 child was near, I felt her to be a sort of pledge for the return 
and care of the captain. I knew that in the moment of great- 

19 est danger the father would run to his child : I was certain 
that were the vessel about to be abandoned in the midst of 

IT* 
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the wild waves, I should know of every moyementy for the 

20 captain would not desert his child. Thus in the presence of 
that child I had comforted myself ; and when she went, I 

21 felt abandoned, and for the first time fearful. I rose> and 

22 managed to get on deck. The sea and sky seemed one. 
28 It was a dreadful sight'' ; shuddering, I shrank back, and 

threw myself again on my couch. 

24 Then came the thought, the child is content : she is with 

25 her father ; " and have I no father V* O God, I thank thee, 
that in that moment I could answer. Yes. An unseen fa- 

26 ther, it is true ; and faith is not as sight, and nature is not 
as grace ; but still I knew I had a Father^ : a Father whose 

21 love surpasseth knowledge. The thought calmed my mind. 

28 Reader, does it calm yours ? 

29 Oh ! cries the trembling soul, the storm is fearful : the 
sky is hid : we walk in darkness and have no light. ** Be 

30 stUl, and know that I am God,'' saith the Lord : be happy, 

31 and know that God is thy Father. ** Fear not, for I am 
with thee^: be not dismayed, for I am thy God." All 

32 things are under the dominion of Christ, and all things, yea, 
even terrible things, shall work together for good for them 
that love God. Tempest-tossed soul ! as the child clung tc 

33 her father's bosom, so cling thou to thy God : in the mo- 
ment of thine extremity he will appear to be with thee, or 
to take thee to be with him. 

DEFiNrrioNB, &c. — Define Mteam-engines, trying, at the merey of the 
wave9t (at the control of the waves : with no resource m ourselves,) cabin, 
longing, reappearance, bluff, coat, boots, oil-skin cap, Jlaps, streaming, 
alarmed, instant, rough, clung, pledge, abandoned, desert, fearful, shrank, 
couch, surpasseth, calmed, hid, (hidden,) dismayed, tempest-tossed 



SECT. CCXVI. ^ENUMERATION OF XERXEs' FORCES. 

1 Xbrxes, directing his march across the Thradan Cherso* 
nesus, arrived at Doriscus, a city standing at the mouth of 
the Hebrus, in Thrace ; where, having encamped his army, 
and given orders for his fleet to follow him along the shor^ 
he reviewed them both. 

He found the land army, which he had brought out of 

2 Ana, consisted of 1,700,000 foot and 80,000 horse ; which, 
with 20,000 men at least that were absolutely necessary for 
etmduoiing and taking care of the carriages and tiid camefau 
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made k all 1,800,000 men. When he had passed the Hel- 
8 lesponty the nations that submitted to him made an addition 
to his army of 300,000 men ; which made all his land forces 
together amount to 2,100,000 men. 

4 His fleet, when it set out from Asia, consisted of 1207 
vessels of war : all of three banks of oars. Each vessel car- 

5 ried two hundred men, natives of the country that fitted 
them out, besides thirty more, that were either Persians or 
Medes, or of the Sacas ; which made in all, 277,610 men. 

6 The European nations augmented his fleet with 1 20 vessels ; 
each of which carried 200 men : in all, 24,000 : these, add- 
ed to the others, amounted together to 301,610 men. 

Besides this fleet, which consisted all of large vessels, ..he 

7 small gaUeys of thirty and fifty oars, the transport ships, the 
vessels that carried the provisions, and that were employed 
in other uses, amounted to three thousand. If ^we reckon 

8 but eighty men in each of these vessels, one with another, 
that made in the whole 240,000 men. 

Thus, when Xerxes arrived at Thermopylae, his land and 

9 sea forces together made up the number of 2,641,610 men, 
without including servants, eunuchs, women, sutlers, and 
other people of that sort which usually follow an army, and 
whose number at this time was equal to that of the forces ; 
so that the whole number of those that followed Xerxes in 
this expedition, amounted to 5,283,220. 

Dbfinitioni, &e^ — Xerxe» — king of Persia. Directum — taking a direc- 
ti<m in his march. Define arrived, standing, (sitaated,) encamped, orderSf 
JUetf remewed, foot^ (infantry,) horee, (cavalry,) conducting, cameU, HeU 
ieepontf tuhmitted, addition, forcet, (soldiers,) banke, (tiers,) augmentedf 
amounted, galleys, transports, (provision' carriers,) reckon, sutlers, expo* 
dition. 



SECT, CCXVII. — THB CRUCIFIXION. 

1 I ASKED the Heavens, " What foe to God hath done 

2 This unexampled deed V* — ^The Heavens exclaim, 
" 'Twas man ; and we in horror snatched the sun 
From such a spectacle of guilt and shame." 

8 I asked the Sea : the Sea in fury boiled. 

And answered with his voice of storms, " Twas Man : 
My waves in panic at his crime recoiled, 
Dbclosed th' abyss, and from the centre iSA»'' 



THS DEATH OF DBM0STHSNE8. 

4 I asked the Earth : the Earth replied aghast, 

** 'Twas Man ; and such strange ppngs mj bosom rent» 
That still I groan and shudder at the past." 

5 — ^To Man, gay, smiling, thoughtless Man, I \?tinr. 
And asked him next : Be turned a scornful eye. 
Shook his proud head, and deigned me no reply. 

DBFonrioNi, &c.— Define unexampled, tnatehed, tpeetaele, fwnf, boiledt 
fcnttf, aby99, aghaett pange, groan, shudder, thoughtUst, Beamjitlt deign^ 
td, reply. 



SECT. CCXVIII. THE DEATH OF DEMOSTHENES. 

The same Archias, haviog received intelligence that De- 
1 mosthenes, who had retired into the island of Calauria, was 
become a supplicant in the temple of Neptune, — ^he sailed 
thither in a small vessel, and landed with some Thracian 
soldiers ; after which he spared no pains to persuade De- 
mosthenes to accompany him to Antipater: assuring him, 
that he should receive no injury. Demosthenes was too well 
*2 acquainted with mankind to rely on his promise ; and he was 
sensible that those venal souls, who have hired themselves 
into the service of iniquity, those infamous ministers in the 
execution of orders equally cruel and unjust, have as Uttle 
regard to sincerity and truth as their masters. To prevent 

3 therefore his falling into the hands of a tyrant, who would 
have satiated his fury upon him, he swallowed poison ; which 
he always carried about him, and which soon produced its 
effect. When he found his strength declining, he advanced 

4 a few steps, by the aid of some domestics who supported 
him, and fell down dead at the foot of the altar. 

The Athenians, soon after this event, erected a statue of 
brass to his memory, as a testimonial of their gratitude and 

5 esteem, and made a decree, that the eldest branch of his 
family should be brought up in the Prytaneum, at the pub- 
He expense, from generation to generation ; and at the foot 
of the statue they engraved this inscription, which was 
couched in two elegiac verses : '' Demosthenes, if thy power 
had been equal to thy wisdom, the Macedonian Mars would 
never have triumphed over Greece.'' What r^ard is to be 

6 entertained for the judgment of a people, who are capable 
of being hurried into such oppoaitA extxemes, and who one 
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day passed sentence of death on a citizen, and loaded .him 
with honors and applause the next? 

Dbfinitions, Slc — Define intelligence, (infonnation,) retired, (with- 
drawn, gone,) mpplieant, temple of Neptune, (a building devoted to the 
service of the heathen god, Neptune,) thither, pains, accompany, een^ 
sible, venal, hired, iniquity, infamous ministers, execution, cruel, regard, 
sincerity, satiated, swallowed, declining, (diminishing,) domestics, statue, 
hrass, to his memory, (to preserve, perpetuate his memory,) testimonialf 
decree, couched, (contained,) applause* 



SECT. CCXIX. THE CHANGE OF SEASONS A SOliaCB OP 

PLEASURE. 

1 Who loves not Spring's voluptuous hours, 
The carnival of birds and flowers ? 

2 Yet who would choose, however dear. 
That Spring should revel all the year ? 

3 Who loves not Summer's splendid reign : 
The bridal of the earth and main ? 

4 Yet who would choose, however bright, 
A Dog-day noon without a night ? 

5 Who loves not Autumn's joyous round. 
When com, and wine, and oil abound ? 

6 Yet who would choose, however gay, 
A year of unrenewed decay ? 

7 Who loves not Winter's awful form ? 
rhe sphere-bom music of the storm ? 

8 Yet who would choose, how grand so ever, 
The shortest day to last forever ? 

DBrxNiTioNS, &c — Define voluptuous, carnival, revel, bridal, (mar- 
riage ?) dog-day, (an August noon, when the dog-days have «onmienced,) 
unrenewed, decay, fom, (appearance,) sphere-horn music, (music born in 
the sphere, i. e. the music of the sphere. The ancients supposed that the 
earth and planets made music while revolving in tlieir spheres ; which they 
called music of the spheres.) 



SECT. CCXX. STATE OF NEW YORK. 

1 Surveyor General's Office, ) 

Albany, Oct 30, 1847. \ 

In pursuance of a Resolution of the Commissioners of the 

2 Land OflSce, notice is hereby given, that on Wednesday, the 
12th day of January, 1848, at 10 o'clock, a. m., at Bag^- 



808 raociov. 

Hotel in the citj of IJticay the SurveyoF-general wiQ offei 
for sale at public vendue, the lot of groimd with the build- 
ings thereon^ foimerly occupied by the Clerk of the Supreme 
5 Court in the said city of Utica. Said property will be put 
up at its Tninimum or appraised value, and sold to the highest 
bidder. 

4 Conditions of Sale. Not less than one-fourth of the pur- 

5 chase-money to be paid down at the sale, or within forty- 
eight hours thereafter, and the purchaser's bond given for 
the residue thereof, payable in six equal annual instalments, 
with interest at seven per cent. 

6 Refusal or neglect to comply with these conditions, sub- 
jects the purchaser to a penalty of fifty dollars. 

1 Nov. 3d law 8w. 8 H. HALSEY, Surv'r GenT 

Dbfinitioni, &c^ — In purnumce — ^in accordance with. Resolution-" 
ezproflsed determination. Commissionert — ^men commiasioned, appointed 
SurveyoT'general — an officer who has charge, or the superintendence of 
puUic lands surveyed or to be surveyed, or marked out in portions 
of a given number of acres each. Define saUt vendue, lot, thereon, clerk, 
Sufreme Court — a high court of law. Define said eity, (city said or 
mentioned before ?) minimum, appraised, highest bidder, (one who will 
bid to be sold at the highest price ; at his price ; ofiers the highest price,) 
purchase-money, (the price,) thereafter, bond, residue, payable, annual, 
instalments. 



SECT, CCXXI. — PHOCION. 



Hb knew that eloquence is a necessary quality in a states- 

1 man, for enabling him to execute happily the great designs 

2 he may undertake during his administration. He tiierefore 
applied himself particularly to the attainment of it, and with 
great success. Persuaded that it is with words as • with 

8 coins, of which the most esteemed are those that with less 
weight have most mtrinsic value, Phocion had formed a 
lively, close, concise style, which expressed a great many 
ideas in few words. Appearing one day absent in an as- 

4 sembly, where he was preparing to speak, he was asked the 
reason oi it: I am considering, says he, whether it is notpos^ 
sihlefor tne to retrench some part of the discourse which I am 
to make. He was a strong reasoner, and by that means 

6 prevailed over the most sublime eloquence ; which made 
Pamosthenes, who had often experienced thb, whenever he 
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appeared to harangue the public, say. There is the axe tahkh 
cuts away the whole effect of my words. One would ima^e 

6 that this kind of eloquence is absolutely contrary to the 
genius of the vulgar, who require the same things to be 
often repeated, and with greater extent, in order to their 
being more intelligible^; but it was not so with the Atheni- 
ans^; lively, penetrating, and lovers of a hidden sense, they 
valued themselves upon understanding an orator at half a 

7)¥ord; and really dkL understand him. Phocion adapted 
himself to their taste, and in this point surpassed even De- 
mosthenes ; which is saying a great deaL 

DsFiNTnoNB, &Cd — ^Define quality, (qualification T) execute, happily, de* 
tigns, administration, applied himself, attainment, success, persuaded, 
coins, weight, intrinsic, lively, close, concise, style, ideas, absent, (absent- 
flunded,) assembly, retrench, reasoner, prevailed over, (got the Yictoiy 
^er,) harangue, public, absolutely, contrary, penetrating, hidden, un» 
ieraianding, orator, adapted, taste, point, (particultr respect,) surpasstd^ 
deal 



SECT. CCXXII. — AN APOLOGY FOR SERIOUSNESS. 

1 What ! always dreaming over heavenly things. 
Like angel-heads in stone with pigeon- wings ? 
Canting and whining out all day the word, 

f> And half the night ? Fanatic and absurd ! 

3 Mine be the friend less frequent in his prayers ; 
Who makes no bustle with his soul's afi^airs ; 
Whose wit can brighten up a wintry day. 
And chase the splenetic dull hours away : 
Content on earth in earthly things to shine. 
Who waits for heaven ere he beconies divine. 
Leaves saints t' enjoy those altitudes they teach. 
And plucks the fruit placed more within his reach 

4 Well spoken, advocate of sin and shame, 
Ejiown by thy bleating, Ignorance thy name^ ; 
Is sparkling wit the World's exclusive right ? 
The fixed fee-simple of the vain and light ? 

Can hopes of heaven, bright prospects of an hour. 
That come to waft us out of Sorrow's power. 
Obscure or quench a faculty, that finds 
Its happiest soil in the serenost minds ? 



8M A FRIEND. 

5 Religion curbs indeed its wanton play. 
And brings the trifler under rigorous sway. 
But gives it usefubiess unknown before, 
And» purifying, makes it shine the more. 

6 A Christian's wit is inoffensive light : 

A beam that aids, but never grieves the sight : 
Vigorous in age as in the flush of youth, 
'Tis always active on the side of truth : 
Temperance and peace insure its healthful state. 
And make it brightest at its latest date. 

DfiFiinnoNf, &c. — Define canting, whining, fanatic, absurd, bustle, 
wit, wintry, chase, splenetic, duU, content, earthly, divine, attitudes, 
(eotaMesT) plucks, reach, advocate, bleating, (what animal bleats?) 
ignorance, exclusive, right, feC'Simple, sorrow, serenest, curbs, wanton, 
trifier, rigorous, purifying, inoffensive, beam, aids, grieves, vigorous, 
flush, active, side, truth, temperance, insure, health, date. 



SECT. CCXXIII. ^A FRIEND. 

1 Celestial Happiness ! whene'er she stoops 
To visit earth, one shrine the goddess finds, 
And one alone, to make her sweet amends 

For absent heaven : the bosom of a Criend. — Youno. 

2 When the sad mind, oppressed with care, 

Stands tottering with a load of grief. 
And prospects black point to despair, 
What form is that which holds relief ? 
8 A Friend. 

4 When pain and anguish rack the frame, 

Extort the groan, or heave the sigh"*; 
When fever sucks the vital flame^ ; 
What can illume the deep sunk eye ? 

5 A Friend. 

6 When doubt or fear o'erwhelms the mmd. 

And darkness thick obscures the way' ; 
Whose kind advice will help to find. 
Who mark the road to, wisdom's ray ? 
1 A Friend. 

8 When calumny base, with snaky tongue 

And poisonous slander slime the name^ ; 



A FRIEND 

What soul starts forth to share the wrongs : 
Who 's champion then for injured fame ? 
9 A Friend. 

10 Is beauty gone ? are riches fled ? 

Do adverse gales blow bleak and fast ? 

11 Who *11 pillow poverty's lone head. 

And fondly lull each care to rest ? 

12 A Friend. 

13 Does folly taint, or age or youth, 

Or foul affections clog the soul? 

14 Who kindly points the path to truth : 

Who dares our errors to control ? 

15 A Friend. 

16 And who, in sweetest hours of mirth. 

Who, who can heighten every joy : 
Add bliss to bliss, make heaven of earth : 
Give pleasure zest without alloy ? 

17 A Friend. 

18 Who, in retirement's lonely shade. 

Can give to Nature charms more sweet : 
Enchantment Add to every glade. 
And fill with life each soft retreat ? 

19 A Friend. 

20 At length, when death with sturdy gloom 

And meager aspect stalks in view^; 
Who'll smooth the passage to the tomb. 
And kiss a sweet, a sad adieu ? 
«1 A Friend. 

22 Say, every heart : say, angels : say : 

Is there a name than friend more dear ? 

23 When guilty man despairing lay. 

What name did then the Saviour bear ? 

24 A Friend. 

25 A friend, O God ! a friend most dear. 

Though others false, or change to dust. 
Or distant far, still thou art near. 
Forever kind, and true, and just : 
S6 AFriend. 

18 



THE VALVS OF TIMS. 

^ Then come, dear Jesus ! seize my heart ; 
And other friends no more 111 mourn ; 
Content with all for thee to part, 
Till death safe land me on thy bourn. 

My Friend. 

DiTTNinoNB, &c^ — Define celeatialt ttoopBt «Artne, goddetSf amtndms 
absent, opprened, care, tottering, load, prospect black, (gloomy prospecttf 
are aiscouraging : black still more,) form, (person who,) holds, (and im 
able to give,) rack, frame, (body,) extort, heave, (make one heave,) sucks, 
vital Jlame, (flame of life, vitality,) iUume, (make bright,) overwhelms^ 
obscures, darkness thick, (deep darknees,) calumny, base, snaky, poison^ 
ous, slime, champion, adverse gales, (head winds,) bleak, pUhw, luUs 
taint, clog, control, mirth, heighten, zest, aUoy, retirement, loiulyt 
charms, enchantment, glade, retreat, sturdy, meager, aspect, stalks 
adieu, seixe, content, bourm 



SECT. CCXXIV. THE VALUE OP TIME. 

1 The value of time may be calculated and enforced by the 
mean duration of human life. In this country, at least in 
the large cities, about one-half of the rational and account- 

2 able creation die under four years of age ; and perhaps, 
were the calculation to be universally extended, upon the 
average, thirty years' existence to ^ch woidd equal, if not 

3 exceed, the life of the individual. From these thirty, ten 
years may be deducted for childhood ; during which period 
few rational pleasures are cultivated. This reduces the pos- 

4 session of time to twenty years ; and, if we allow one-hall 
to sleep and sickness, we shall then have ten years left for 
intellectual improvement and general happiness. 

Is this the average portion of active existence allowed to 
man? and is this the being that is complaining of the 
6 tediousness of life, and the slow flight of time ? that is con- 
tinually-seeking some new diversion, some fashionable amuse- 
ment to consume his time ? and, when his time is consumed, 
bitterly complaining of the brevity of life, yet very rarefy 

6 reflecting on its uncertainty ? Alas ! for the inconsistency 
of my fellow-creatures ! alas for my own ! 

The fact affords us an important lesson, which cannot be 

7 expressed with more point than the Wise Man's inference 
from the same premises: "Whatsoever thine hand findeth 
to do, do it with thy might,^' 
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8 It suggests the necessity of using 

9 1. Diligence in acquiring Useful Knowledge, Have you 
yet a few years before you commence the anxieties of life 

10 on your own account ? How are you improving their fleet- 

11 ing precious moments ? Are you wasting any of them ? 

12 2. Diligence in Business, 13 Are you the possessor of only 
ten years of life, and those perhaps half spent, and do you 
stand idling in the market-place : the very centre of ac- 

U tivity ? But little need be said here^ ; an idler is imiversally 
despised. 

15 3. Economy of Time. 16 Are you the possessor of oay 
ten years, and those, it may be, nearly exhausted, and are 
/ou seeking expedients to kill time? Alas! go on with 

17 your reduction, and from these ten years deduct those lost 
by negligence, or wasted in idleness, or murdered by vice, 
and what is the final result ? 

18 4. This reflection suggests Energy in Benevolence. Ixx k 
around on your fellow-men : you mean to do a great deal 

19 of good, but you are hesitating, considering, calculating, 
what you shall do ; and while you are thus hesitating, the 
poor and distressed are starving, sickening, dying ! dying in 
ignorance, misery, ajid vice. 

20 But, have you already far .outlived this calculation, and 
do you see many probable years of existence still before 
you? Be it so: sit down then, .with pen in hand, and cal- 

21 culate : how many years have you employed in your proper 
sphere of duty ? how many years or days have you filled 
up in acts of beneficence to men, justice to yourself, or de- 
votion to your Jlaker ? Farewell, reader ; pursue these in- 

22quiries alone; ''take thy bill, and sit down quickly, and 
write ;" and may conscience do its office ! 

DunnriONS, &c. — Define calculated, enforced, mean duration, (average 
duration,) rational, accountable, creation, (creatures, mankind,) tintoer- 
|i% extended, (i. e. 07er all the country as well as over all cities,) aver^ 
9^e, existence, exceed, deducted, cultivated, reduces, possession, allow, 
intellectual improvement, (improvement of the mind,) being, tediousness, 
•2oto flight, (slow lapse, movement,) diversion, fashionable, amusement, 
consumed, bitterly, rarely, reflecting, uncertainty, inconsistency, im- 
psrtant, point, (force,) inference, premises, suggests, idling, in the 
VMrket'place, (where business is going forward,) despised, economy, eX" 
laustedf expedients, hill time, (put it out of the way when it hangs heavy 
on our hands,) reduction, deduct, final, hesitating, sphere, bet\ft$A«iMft. 



906 CHILDREN ADMiTTBD INTO SOCIBTT. 

SECT. CCZXV. CHILDREN SHOULD BE ADMITTED INTO SO- 
CIETY AND TAUGHT TO BEHAVE WELL WHILE THERE. 

1 Thsrs are two extremes, which it is necessary to avmd 

2 The one is that of secluding children altogether from so- 
cietj*''; the other is, of wearying our friends, by theii 
presence and their ceaseless talk. If we consider our chil- 
dren as troubles, to be kept out of the ivay, whenever we 

S wish for social enjoyment^ ; if the entrance of a fe^m 
friends to pass the evening, is the signal for their immediate 
departure to another room"" ; how can we expect them tc 
improve, or to become acquainted with the proprieties oi 

i life ! They must listen to the conversation, and observe the 
manners of their superiors, that their imnds and their man- 

5 ners may be improved. — ^Not long since, I heard a gentle- 
man speaking of an unusually interesting family he had 

6 just visited. It was known that he was coming to pass th€ 

7 evening. As he entered the room, he saw three little chil- 

8 dren sitting quietly and silently by the fire. The mothei 

9 was sitting by the table, with her sewing. The father waf 
rising to receive him. The children remained for an houj 

10 or more, listening with, interest to the conversation, whict 
passed between their parents and • the gentleman. Thej 

11 made not the least interruption, but by their presence and 
cheerful looks, contributed much to the enjoyment of th< 

12 evening. At eight o'clock, the mother said, " Children, i1 

13 is eight." Without another word, they all rose and lefl 

14 the room. The mother soon followed, and after bemg ab- 
sent a few moments, returned. Now how much enjoyment 

15 is there in such a family as this ! and how much improve^ 
ment do the children derive from being accustomed to the 

16 society of their superiors ! In this way, they are taughl 
humility ; for they see how much less they know, than 

17 others. They gain information, and their minds are strength- 

18 ened, by the conversation they hear. Their manners are im- 
proved ; for children learn more by example, than precept 

DiFiNmoNs, &c. — Extremes — ^the moet distant point of airy thin^r from 
the beginnin^r or middle : here, of two different lines of conduct Definfl 
avoid, tecluding, (shutting out,) society, (company,) altogether, wearyingt 
preeenee, eeaaeUee, troublee, mcial, enjoyment, entrance, pose tke eM»- 
ing, (spend the evening,) signal, immediate, improve, propriettsSf ol* 
AiTM, superiors, manners, mnee, qutetltf, teiDing) \i<Mt«2 bstwssHf (ov 
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lied on by,) least, interruption, looke, contributed, abeent, returned, 
famUy, derive, aeeuetomed, humility, taught, gain, infmrmUkn, strength' 
taed, tsample, precept 



BKCT. CCXXVI. ONLY TRY. 

1. 

A YOUNG man, in order to assist his old mother, united the 

1 duties of chorister to the more profitable employment of 
journeyman tailor. One day, when he had taken an article 

2 of dr^ to Mr. Nozari's house, that celebrated singer, after 
lookmg at him earnestly, said to him very kindly, " It appears 
to me, my good fellow, that I have seen you somewhere'.*' 

3 " Quite likely, sir : you may have seen me at the church, 
where I take a part in the choruses." 

"4 " Have you a good voice ?" — " Not remarkably, sir : I can 
6 with great difficulty reach soV* — " Let me see," said Mr. No- 
6 zari, going to the piano : " begin the gamut." Our chorister 
1 obeyed ; but when he reached sol, he stopped short, out of 
8 breath. — " Sound la : come : try." — 9 " Sir, I cannot." — 
10 "Sound la, I say."— 11 "La, la, la."— 12 "Sound «."— 
13 " My dear sir, I cannot." — 14 " Sound si, 1 tell you, or I will" 

15 — "Do not get angry, sir: I will try : la, si, la, si, do.*' 

16 " I told you so," said Mr. Nozari with a voice of triumph^'; 
"and now, my good friend, I will say only one word to you : 
if you will only study and practice, you will become the first 
tenor in Italy." 

17 Mr. Nozari was right. The poor chorister, who, to gain 

18 his bread, had to mend old clothes, possesses now a fortime 
of two millions, and is called JRubini. 

With the blessing of heaven on honest endeavors, what 
cannot a man do, what cannot a boy do, if he will only 
try? 

Definitionb, &c. — Detine united, duties, chorister, (observe this ward 
does uot mean here a leader of a choir, but one who joins in singings a 
chorus,) profitable, employment, journeymen, (formerly apprentices, after 
they had served their time, were obliged to travel two years to principal 
pfaices and there become finished workmen. They were then men who 
had made the journey ; i. e. journeymen,) difficulty, remarkably, gamuts 
triumph, fortune, {of dollars undentood after millions 7) 



310 THE MEANING OF CHAGRIN. 

rH.E MEANING OF "O HA GRIN." 

2. 

Greme Brown was a little boy who was always reading 

1 silly stories about fairies, and giants; and what is worse* 
though h( uras a very sensible boy, he believed every word 
he read. When he first came to school he was put m the 

2 youngest class ; and his intelligence soon made him a favorite 

3 of his master. One day soon after his coming, his class waB 
called up to i^^ad their lesson, and he appeared at the head 

4 of it. A boy who was reading, came to the word chagrins 

5 and was stopped to tell the meaning. "You? — 6 You?— 
^ You?" said the master to one after another. 8 "You# 

Greme Brown : What is the meaning of chagrin V* 
9 Greme looked down at the floor for a moment, aad 

10 then up at the ceiling. " Give an example," said the mad' 

11 ter. Greme began as if he was quite at home, and m ^ 
solemn, measured tone, said, ** If one giant saw a man m ^ 
garden, and caught hold of him, and was going to eat him^ 
and if another giant was looking over the wall, and cam^ 
and took the man away'; then the first giant would fe^ 
chagnnr 

12 All the boys laughed at this illustration. 

13 " Quite right," said the master^' ; " but what m the worl(^ 
boy, made you think of giants ?" 

14 The boy stared up in his face with astonishment. ** Mc- 

15 Gowl'' exclaimed he as solemnly as before, "did you aere^ 
read Jack the Giarit-killer ?" 

16 '' No," said Mr. Gow, as Greme thought^ naturally ashamed 
to confess his ignorance. — 

VJ " Well, Mr. Gow," continued he, " I have lent it to a boy, 
but I will lend it to you when he has read it'." 

18 "Why, the boy is mad!" ejaculated the school-master, 

19 unable to restrain his laughter: "perfectly mad! Go out 
to play, and do not let me hear you talking of such nonsense 

20 again 1 Ha 1 ha ! ha ! giants indeed !" said he, laughing to 
himself every now and then; but so taken with the idea, 
that it kept him in good-humor for the rest of the aftemocm. 

DiriNiTioNB, &c. — Define /atn>«, (little beings supposed to live in lonely 
waeA beautiful places, giants, school, class, intelligence, favorite, ma9Ur$ 
ceiling, laughed, &c. Read Sent 5\h, Q^«iidLl>3[i,«»&Vi^av thA riahic slida 
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SECT. CCZXYII. — EXTRACT FROM A SPEECH OF THE 

REYOLUTION. 

Who lias the front to ask. Wherefore do you complain ? 
1 who dares assert, that every thmg worth Uving for is not 
lost^ when a nation is enslaved ? Are not pensioners, stipen- 
diaries, and salary-men, unknown before, hourly multiplying 
upon us, to riot in the spoils of nuserable America ? does 
Dot every eastern gale waft us some new insect, even of that 
2 devouring kind, which eat up every green thing ? is not the 
bread taken out of the children's mouths and given unto the 
dogs ? are not our estates given to corrupt sycophants, with- 
out a design, or even a pretence, of soliciting our assent ; 
aud our Hves put into the hands of those whose tender mer- 
cies are cruelties ? has not an authority in a distant land, in 
the most public manner, proclaimed a right of disposing of 

8 the cUl of Americans ? In short, what have we to lose ? 
what have we to fear ? Are not our distresses more than 
we can bear ? and, to finish dll, are not our cities, in a time 

4 of profound peace, filled with standing armies, to preclude 
us from that last solace of the wretched : to open our mouths 
in complaint, and send forth our cries in bitterness of heart ? 

But is there no ray of hope ? is not Q-reat Britain inhab- 
ited by the children of those renowned barons, who waded 

5 through seas of crimson gore to establish their liberty ? and 
1 they not allow us, their fellow-men, to enjoy that free- 

which we claim from nature, which is confinned by our 
ititution, and which they pretend so highly to value ? 
ere a tyrant to conquer us, the chains of slavery, when 
position should become useless, might be supportable; 
but to be shackled by Englishmen, by our equals, is not to 
be borne. By the sweat of our brow we earn the little we 
7 possess ; from nature we derive the common rights of man ; 
and by charter we claim the liberties of Britons. Shall we, 
S dare we, puallanimously surrender our birthright ? is the 
obligation to our fathers discharged ? is the debt we owe 

9 posterity paid ? Answer me, thou coward, who hidest thy- 
self in the hour of trial ! If there is no reward in this life, 
no prize of glory in the next, capable of animating thy das* 

10 tard soul, think and tremble, thou miscreant ! at the whips 
and stripes thy master shall lash thee with <m earth,— and 
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the flames and scorpions tlij second master shall torment 
thee with heritor ! 

DinMiTioNs, Slc. — Front— efirontery : what is that 7 Define wherefore, 
complain, dares, aesert, enslaved, penewnere, eiipendiariee, ealary-men^ 
tmultiplying, riot, epoiU, eastern, gale, waft, insect, estates, corrupt, syco- 
phants, pretence, soliciting, authority, proclaimed, profound, (perfect?) 
standing armies, (annies pennanently kept up,) preclude, solace, bitter" 
ness, ray, (from hope, as if a sun,) renowned, barons, waded, crimson gore, 
oppositions useless, supportable, shackled, derive, charter, pusillanimous- 
^f, surrender, birthright, discharged, debt, posterity, paid, coward, hidest, 
reward, prize, capable, animating, dastard, miscreant, whips, stripes, 
lash, flames, scorpions, torment, hereafter. Master, second master — ^the 
King of England and the devil. 



SECT. CCXXVIII. ISAIAH, CHAP. LX. 

1 AmsB : shine ; for thy hght is come, and the glory of the 
Lord is risen up(Mi thee. 

For, behold, the darkness shall cover the earth, and gross 

2 darkness the people ; but the Lord shall arise upcm thee, 
and his ghrj shall be seen upon thee ; and the Gentiles 
shall come to thy light, and kings to the brightness of thy 
rising. 

Lift up thine eyes round about, and see : all they gather 

8 themselves together; they come to thee: thy sons shal! 

come from far, and thy daughters shall be nursed at thy 

side. 

Then thou shalt see, and flow together, and thine 

4 shall fear, and be enlarged ; because the abundance 
sea shall be converted unto thee : the forces oi the Gel 
shall come imto thee. 

The midtitude of camels shall cover thee ; the dromeda- 

5 ries of Midian and Ephah : all they from Sheba. shall come ; 
they shall bring gold and incense ; and they shall show forth 
the praises of the Lord. 

All the flocks of Eedar shall be gathered together unto 

6 thee ; the rams of Kebaioth shall minister unto thee : they 
shall come up with acceptance on mine altar ; and I wiB 
glorify the house of my glory. 

7 Who are these that fly as a cloud, and as the doves t^ 
their windows ? 

Surely the isles shall waic for me, and the ships of Tar- 
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8 shish first, to bring thy sons from far, their silver and their 
gold with them, mito the name of the Lord thy God, and 
to*the Holy One of Israel, because he hath glorified thee ? 

DsriNiTioNB, Sui. — And lookt underatood in Sent 3d after eyes. Defino 
nursed, enlarged, ehwndanee, eonoerted unto thee, (turned to thy uae,} 

•forces, (reaoorcee,) Oentileo, (every people except the Jewi,) multitudo, 
eameU, dromedarieo, incense, praises, flocks, ams, minister, acceptance, 

aiiar, cloud, doves, windows, isles. Sent 8th delivered with the waving 

slide. (See Part L iv. 3.) 



SECT. CCXXIX. — THE MAGNIFICENT PROSPECT. 

This beautiful house was on the declivity of a hill, from 

1 whence you beheld the sea, sometimes clear and smooth as 
glass, sometimes idly irritated against the rocks on which it 
broke : bellowing, and swelling its waves like mountains. On 

2 another side was seen a river, in which were islands bordered 
with blooming limes, and lofty poplars, which raised their 

3 proud heads to the very clouds. The several channels, 
which formed those islands, seemed sporting in the plain. 
Some rolled their limpid waters with rapidity : some had a 

4 peaceful and still course : others, by long windings, ran 
back again, to reascend as it were to their source, and 
seemed not to have power to leave these enchanting bor- 
ders. At a distance were seen hills and mountains, which 

5 were lost in the clouds, and formed, by their fantastic figure, 

»as delightful a horizon as the eye could wish to behold. The 
neighboring mountsuns were covered with verdant vine 
branches, hanging in festoons : the grapes, brighter than purple, 
11^ could not conceal themselves under the leaves ; and the vine 
was overloaded with its fruit. The fig, the olive, the pome- 
1 granate, and all other trees, overspread the plain, and made 
it one large garden. 

DsfiNiTioNB, Slc — Define declivity, beheld, glass, irritated, broke, beU 
lowing, side, river, islands, bordered, blooming, limes, lofty, poplars, 
raised, several, channels, sporting, plain, rolled, limpid, rapidity, coursct 
windings, reascend, source, enchanting, fantastic flgure, horixon, neigh* 
boring, verdant, vine^ branches, hanging, festoons, grapes, purple, eon- 
teal, leaves, overloaded, fig, olive, pomegranate, garden 
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SECT. CCXXX. W HACKETT St SON, 

1 BAKERS, confectioners/ 

AND Dealers in Fanot Tots, 
Nos. 161, 180, and 182 Oenesee-street, Utka, 

W HACKETT <k SON beg to inform their friends 
• and customers, that they have now completed the 
largest and best-assorted stock of Fancy Articles that they 
have ever before had the pleasure of offering. It has been 
8 selected with great care in New York, and embraces all kinds 
of Fancy Toys for children, and many choice ai deles of costly 
material and beautiful workmanship, designed for ornament 
and use, and forming elegant and appropriate Holiday 
Presents. 

They also keep the largest manufactory of Cakes arid 

4 Candies to be found in this section of country ; which is con- 
stantly producing every description of the richest Confec- 

5 tionery and the choicest kinds of Cakes. Their Wedding 
Cakes in particular, are beautifully ornamented, and have 

6 never failed in giving satisfaction to customers. None can 
be obtained, west of New York, equal to those produced at 
this establishment. They flatter themselves, that from their 

7 extensive custom, long experience, and the attention they 
have paid to supplying Weddings, Parties, and Balls, th< 
can give entire satisfaction to all who may favor them 
their patronage. They make nothing but what is the 

8 best ; in doing which, they spare neither time nor expei 
which gives them the assurance of being able to please wh^ 
ever may want a good article. 

9 novl'^d2m. 

Definitions, Slc^ — Define bahertt eonfectionert, dealertf fancy toys, 
(faDcifiil toys.) Where is Utica? Define eustomerSf completed, aeaorted, 
stock, offering, (for sale 7) selected, embraces, ehoiee, (chosen, desirable, 
because elegant,) workmanship, ornament, use, elegant, appropriate, 
holiday presents, manufactory, section, producing, every description, es- 
tablishment, flatter, extensive, supplying, weddings, parties, baUs, entire, 
(perfect,) patronage. Understand occupy, or live at, or may be found at, 
before Nos. 151, ^c. in Sent 1st, and after offering in Sent 2d, /or sale, of 
to the public for sale. 




PSALM XXIII.— <»&ATITUOS, STC. 216 



SECT. CCXXXI. PSALM XXIII. 

1 The Lord is my shepherd^ : I shall not want 

He maketh me to lie down in green pastures : lie leadeth 

2 me beside the still waters : he restoreth my soul : he leadeth 
me in the paths of righteousness for his name's sake : yea, 
though I walk through the valley of the shadow of death, I 
will fear no evil^ ; for thou art with me : thy rod and thy 
staff they comfort me. 

Thou preparest a table before me in the presence of mine 

3 enemies : thou anointest my head with oil : my cup runneth 
over. 

Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me all the days 

4 of my life^; and I will dwell in the house of the Lord for- 
ever^'. 

DKroirnoNB, &c — ^Define maketh, pasturet, re9tor€th,path», hit nanu?9 
take, valley, shadow, death, (valley over which death caaU a shadow ; L e. 
what we call " thejioMa^eto the tomb:** death,) evil, rod, ttaff, comfort^ 
(I e. the rod and staff of my Shepherd give me assurance of safety and hap- 
piiMss,) preparett, tobU, preoence, anointett, oil, eup, runneth over, kouoo 
^the Lordt (temfHel) 



SECT. CCXXXII. GRATITUDE, ETC. 

GRATITUDE. 

€ Mt Father ! Oh ! let me unlade my breast^ : 

n Pour out the fulness of my soul before you"^ : 
m Show every tender, every grateful thought. 

This wondrous goodness stirs^. But 'tis imposfflbky 
2 And utt'rance all is vile ; since I can only 

Swear you reign here, but never tell how much. 

ENTREATT. 

Reward him for the noble deed, just Heavens^: 
1 For this one action, guard him, and distinguish him 
With signal mercies, and with great deliverance^ 
Save him from wrong, adversity, and shame. 
t Let never-fading honors flourish round him. 
And consecrate his name, even to lame's end : 
Let him know nothing else, but good on earth 
And everlasting blessedness liereafiec. 



216 ▲ BILLT TRICK OF LAUGHING. 

COMMANDING. 

Silence, ye winds ? 

1 That make Ctttrageous war upon the ocean^ ; 
And thou, old ocean ! lull thy boist'rous wavoA. 

9 Ye warring elements 1 be hushed as death, 
While I impose my dread commands on helL 
And thou, prof oimdest hell ! whose dreadful sway, 

8 Is given to me by fate and demogorgon, 

Hear, hear my powerful voice, through all thy regioim, 
And from thy gloomy caverns, thunder the reply. 

RESIGNATION. 

Yet, yet endure, nor mummr, O my souF I 

1 For, are not thy transgressions great and numberless > 
Do they not cover thee, like rising floods. 

And press thee, like a weight of waters, down ? 
Does not the hand of righteousness afflict thee ? 

2 And who shall plead against it ? who shall say 
To Power Almighty, Thou hast done enough ; 
Or bid his dreadful rod of vengeance stay ? 

3 Wait, then, with patience, till the circling hours 
Shall bring the time of thy appointed rest. 
And lay thee down in death. 

Definitions, &c.^ — Define unlade, pour, tender, utterance, since, only, 
reign, much, reward, noble, signal, shame, hereafter. Does this last word 
mean jtut after this moment, or forever after death ? Define winds, out- 
rageous, boisterous, waves, warring, elements. How many elements 
there 7 I will tell you: they are almost innumerable ; but Uie ancients 
not know this, as we do: they thought there were onIy/<>wr .* earth, 
fire, water ; and these we generally mean by elements : so in the text 
Define death, heU, profoundesi, sway, demogorgon, regions, thunder, rC' 
ply, endure, murmur, soul, transgressions, numberless, cover, rising, floods, 
righteousness, plead, rod, stay, wait, patience, circling, (jgpiag round in s 
eireU ?) 






SECT. CCXXXIII. — A SILLY TRICK OF LAUGHING 

SoMB people have a silly trick of laughing whenever the) 

1 speak ; so that they are always on the grin, and their facet. 

are ever distorted. This and a thousand other tricks, such 

S as scratclnng their heads, twirling their hats, fumbling with 

tbeir button, playing with. t\ie\r ^ti!g;et^, ^^,> «xfe ^^^^^fss^^. 

A-om a false modesty at t\ieVr €ltb»\. cwAa^ m ^!&«i. ^^^gd:^ 
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8 shamefaced in company, thej try a yariety of ways to keep 
themsehes in countenance : thus, they fall into those awk- 
ward habits I have mentioned, which grow upon them, and 
in time become habituaL 

DimfiTioiiB, Slc4 — SiUy trick — ^foolish way, manner, habit I>efine 
^ghing, whenever, grin, dietorted, eeratching, twirling, fumbling, 
thamefaeed, company. Keep thenuelvee in countenance — to remain lelf- 
pnsesBed, to keep cowajre up. Define mentioned, grow, in time. 



SECT. CCXXXIV. ANGER. 

1 Hear me, rash man : on thy allegiance hear me. 
Since thou hast striven to make us break our tow, 

i Which nor our nature nor our place can bear, 
We banish thee forever from our sight 
And kingdom. If, when three days are expired, 

3 Thy hated trunk be found in our dominions, 

4 That moment is thy death. Away ! 

EXECRATION. 

Cursed be your senate : cursed your constitution : 
The curse of growing factions and divisions 
Still vex your councils, shake your public safety. 
And make the robes of government you wear. 
Hateful to you, as these base chains to me. 

DinifrnoNS, &Cd — Define rashf allegiance^ striven, vow, (break a vow 
^ you would a stick ?) banish, kingdom, (the king's dom, or dominion 7) 
^k&ae expired, hated, trunk, (this properly means the body of a man 
^4Uioat head, arms, or legs ; but here it is used for the whole body, the 
DiaiL) What other meanings has trunk '. I think of two at least just now : 
what are they 7 Define cursed, senate, factions, councils, safety, robes, 
^o«e, chains. 



SECT. CCXXXV. GOOD SPELLING. 

1 If writing well shows the gentleman, much more so does 
spelling well. It is so essentiaUv necessary for a gentleman, 

2 or a man of letters, that one false spelling may fix a ridicule 
on him for the remainder of his life. Words in books are 

8 generally well spelt, according ' to the orthography of the 
age : reading therefore with attention will teach cver^ <MaA 
to spell right. It sometimes happetiB t\ia\i^o"t^% ^^\sfc 

iapeh differently by different authors ; \>u\. \i ^om «^^ ^«a^ 

19 



230 COUIUkGB. 

orator; and the importance of the subject, for a wh3e 
superseded, by the admuration of his talents. With what 

6 strength of argument, with what powers of the fancy, with 
what emotions of the heart, does he assault and subjugate 
the whole man, and at once captivate his reason, his im- 

7 agnation, and his passions ! — ^To effect this, must be the 
utmost effort of the most improved state of human nature. 

8 Not a faculty that he possesses is here imemployed : not a 
faculty that he possesses, but is here exerted to its highest 

9 pitch. All hb internal powers are at work^ : all his ex- 
ternal, testify their energies. Within, the memory, the 

10 fancy, the judgment, the passions are all busy: withoat 
every muscle, every nerve, is exerted ; not a feature, not a 
limb, but speaks. The organs of the body attuned to the 

1 1 exertions of the mind, through the kindred organs of th( 
hearers, instantaneously, and, as it were, with an electrical 
spirit, vibrate those energies from soul to soul. — Notwitb- 

12 standing the diversity of minds in such a multitude, by the 
lightning of eloquence, they are melted into one mass : the 
whole assembly actuated in one and the same way, become^ 

13 as it were, but one man, and have but one voice. Tlie uni- 
versal cry is — Let us march against Philip : let tis fight /o9 
our liberties : let us conquer — or die ! 

DsFiNinoin, &c — Wliat is m^iit by a perfect speaker? who bj 
Demoethenes ? Define addreanji^^ost, illustrious, eusemhly, upon 
point, (subject?) whereon^ fate, depended, awful, meeting, 9ast, pos- 
sessed of, {in possession of, the owner ?) talents, adequate,- superior, power 
eloquence, augustness, dignity, orator, importanee, while, superseded 
admiration, strength, argument, fancy, assault, subjugate, captivate 
reason, imagination, (the difference between this and fancy,) passione 
effect, utmost, faculty, exerted, pitch, internal, external, testify, (show' 
What other meaning has it 7) energies, memory. Judgment, busy, muscle 
nerve, feature, limb, organs, attuned, mind, kindred, instantaneousify 
tlectrical, vibrate, diversity, multitude, lightning, melted, mass, aetuatei. 
universal, cry, mareu, fight, conquer, die. 



SECT. CCXXXIX. COURAOB. 

A GENEROUS few, the -eteran hardy gleanings 
Of many a hapless fiiglit,, mtb. a fierce 
Heroic fire, inspirited eacYi o\\ict\ 
JResolved on deat\\ ; diftdairnxv^ Vo «ar^E^ 
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a • Their dearest country. " If we fall," I cried, 
" Let us not tamely fall, like passive cowards^ I 
Ko^ ; let us live, or let us die like men !" 

DBiunrioiw, &c. — Define generouSf few, veteran, hardy, gleaninga^ 
(remains, remnanta ?) hapless, (less, i. e. without, hap, i«. e. good chances, 
happiness, fortnne, — hapless, i. e. unfortunate ?) fierce, heroic, fire, (cour- 
age ?) inspirited, (put spirit, courage in ?) each. What little word is ua- 
deiBtood between this word and other ? the 7 What is meant by resolved 
Ml death 7 disdaining to survive 7 Does fall here mean simply to ''all 
dowit Define tamely, passive, cowards. Does dearest mean most ex* 
fenrive, or most loved 7 And does it mean dearer than any thing else, oi 
ieorer than any other country of ours 7 Can a man haye more than ont 
eoontryT 

SECT. CCZL. THE PSALMS. 

Never did the spirit of true piety breathe more strongly 

/ than in these divine songs ; which, being added to a ricL 

vem of poetry, makes them more captivating to my heart 

and imagination, thai^any thing I ever read. You will con- 

2 sider how great disadvantages any poem must sustain from 
being rendered literally into proM^ and then imagine how 
beautiful these must be in the original. May you*be enabled 
by reading them frequently^^Jto transfuse into your own 

3 breast that holy flame whicA- mspired the writer ! to delight 
in the Lord, and in his law£$tlilft th^ Psalmist ; to rejoice in 
him always ; and to think '* one day in his courts^better than 
a thousand!" — ^But may you escape the heart-piercing sor- 
row of such repentance as that of David, by avoiding sin, 

4 which humbled this unhff^py king to the dust ; and which 
cost him such bitter anguish, as it is imposable to read of 
without being moved. , 

Kot all the pleasures of the most prosperous sinners, could 
counterbalance the himdredth part of those sensations which 
are described in his penitential Psalms, and which mast be 
the portion of every man, who has fallen from a religious 

5 state into such crimes, when once he recovers a sense of re- 
ligion and virtue, and is brought to a real hatred of sin. 
However available such repentance may be to the safety and 

6 happiness of the soul after death, it is a state of such ex- 
quisite suffering here, that one cannot be enough surprised 
at the folly of those who indulge sin, "wVtti \5afc\iO^^\.'^fiwaa^ 

to make their peace with God by repeiteottfe, 

10* 
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Happy are they who preserve their innocence unsullied by 

7 any great or wilful crimes, and who have only the conuncm 

failings of humanity to repent €i\ These are sufficiently 

mortifying to a heart deeply smitten with the love of virtue, 

and with the desire of perfection. 

DRriNiTioNB, dLc — Spirit of true piety — ^piety is here spoken of as K 
nrere'a man, and had a bouI or spirit : the qualities of true or genuine piety 
are meant Define added to, vein, poetry, captivating, (what connection 
has this word with captive and captivity ?) disadvantages, poem, sustain, 
rendered, (translated 7) literally, prose, beautiful, original, enabled, fre^ 
quently, transfuse, breast, inspired, holy, writer, courts. What is under- 
stood after thousand 7 Define heart-piercing, sorrow, dust, cost, bitter, 
moved, {internally, i. e. affected ?) prosperous, sinners, counterbalance, 
penitential, recovers, available, exquisite, unsullied, common failings 
smitten. 



BECY. OCZLI. ^EXTRACT FROM AN EMIGBANt's JOURNAL OF A DAT. 

1 June 3. Nine o'clock 2 Glprious moming^^ ! To the 

3 light is Long Island : to the left^«tlie State of New Jersey. 

4 Here at last, is Amexiga.: wW a fine country ! Yonder is 

5 Sandy Hook, with a lj|^thouse. What neat wooden cottages 

6 hy the water's edge ! .UkBOnre those^ forest trees, with a 

7 house here and there p8Q)W$ through the foliage. The 
sight now before us l^sLy^^raUT our toil and trouble : it is 
worth coming to see, if t<tf9mm immediately back again. 

8 Three o*clock. Reporter came on board for papers and a 

9 clean bill of health : many que^ons were asked : he left us 
at four, hoisting up signals to telegraph our arrival : thirty 
miles from New York : reckoned the news would reach the 
city in nine nunutes. 

Drfinitions, &c. — Define nine o^clock, (the pointer or hand m at the 
figure nine on the dial-plate of the clock?) glorious, (clear, balmy and 
bright?) Where and what is Americal Long Island? New JerbeyT 
Sandy Hook? Define wooden, cottages, peeping. Report, (for the 
newspapers? report what?) bill of health, (a bill riiowing no sickness oa 
board,) signals, (signs raised at distant points, to convey news.) 



SECT. CCXLII. ^EVE LAMENTING THE LOSS OF PARADIS& 

1 O UNEXPECTED strokc, woTsc than of Death ! 
2 Must I thus leave tliee, "Pajra^^^l t^i^sa leave 

Tliee, native soil, theae "ha^^y ^^to wA ^aa^^^ 



MATT. XXI. 23-31. 22S 

Fit haunts of God, where I had hope to spend, 
Quiet, though sad, the respite of that day, 

8 That must he mortal to us hoth ? flowers, 
That never wfll in other climate grow. 
My early visitation and my last 
At ev'n, which I hred up with tender hand 
From the first opening hud, and gave ye names, 
Who now shall rear you to the sun, or rank 
Tour trihes, and water from the ambrosial fount ? 

4 Thee lastly, nuptial bower, by me adorned 

With what to sight or smell was sweet, from thee 
How shall I part, and whither wander down 
Into a lower world, to this obscure 
And wild ? how shall we breathe in othitr air 
Less pure, accustomed to immortal fruits ! 

DsriNiTioNB, &c. — Define unexpecteSi, stroke, (sentence of banishment,) 
Pttradite, native, fit, haunti, re»pite, mortal, (fatal ?) visitation, et^n^ 
(eyening,) bred up, te^^^ (cautkme?) rank, (name according to rank 7) 
nUnvsial, fount, (sptrngSynuptUU, wander down. 



SECT. CCXLIII. — Mf^* XXI. 23-31. 

And when he was come into, the temple, the chief priests 

1 and the elders of the peo^pieit came unto him as he was 
teaching, and said. By what authority doest thou these 
things ? and who gave thee this authority ? And Jesus an- 

2 swered and said unto them, I also will ask you one thing, 
which if ye tell me, I in like wise will tell you by what au- 

3 thority I do these things. The baptisin of John : whence 

4 was it ? From heaven, or of men ? And they reasoned 

5 with themselves, saying, If we shall say. From heaven, he 
will saj imto us, Why did ye not then believe him ? But if 

6 we shall say. Of men, we fear the people ; for all hold John 

7 as a prophet. And they answered Jesus, and said, We can- 

8 not tell. And he said unto them, Neither tell I you by what 
authority I do these things. 

9 But what think ye ? A certain man had two sons ; and 

10 he came to the first, and said. Son, go work to-day in my 

11 vineyard. He answered and said, I will not; b\xt.«itjwr^^x^ 
J2 he repented, and went. And \xe came Vi ^'ei ^ewj^^>«s^ 

18 said likewise. And he answered, 1 g,o, «tt» ejcA.^^^"^^"^ 



294 WA8HIN0T0N A MODEL. 

14 Whether <^ them twain did the will of his fiather ? They 

15 say unto him. The finU Jesus aaith unto them. Verily I say 

16 unto you. That the publicans and the harlots go into the 
kingdom of God before you. 

DiFiNiTiONS, hj^ — Define authority, baptism, reasoned with themselves^ 
(they reasoning, said,) prophet^ vineyard, repented, publicans, (tax-gather 
ers,) harlots, (vicious women ) 



SECT. CCXLIV.^ — MATT. XIV, 22-33. 

1 And straightway Jesus constrained his disciples to get in- 
to a ship, and to go before him unto the other side, while he 

% sent the multitudes away. And when he had sent the mul- 
titudes away, he went up into a mountain apart to pray ; 

3 and when the evening was come, he was there alone. But 
the ship was now in the midst of the sea, tossed with waves ; 

4 for the wind was contrary. And in the fourth watch of the 

5 night Jesus went unto them : w:alking on the sea« And when 
the disciples saw him walking on the se^ they were troubled : 

6 saying, It is a spirit ; and they cried out for fear. But 
straightway Jesus spake unto them, saying, Be of good 

/ cheer^ ; it is I : be not afrgkd/. And Peter answered him 
and said. Lord, if it be thou, bid me come imto thee on the 

8 water. And he said, Coipe. 9 And when Peter was come 
down out of the ship, he walked on the water, to go to 

10 Jesus. But when he saw the wind boisterous, he was 
afraid ; and beginning to sink, he cried, saying. Lord, «zv6 

11 me. And immediately Jesus stretched forth his hand and 
caught him, and said unto him, O thou of Httle faith, where* 

12 fore didst thou dotiht? And when they were come into the 

13 ship, the wind ceased. Then they that were in the ship 
came and worshipped him : saying. Of a truth thou art the 
Son of Qod. 

DRFimTioNS, &c. — Define straightway, constrained, disciples, mmtntam, 
alone, midst, tossed, contrary, fourth watch, (near morning,) spirit, good 
eheer, afraid, boisterous, sink, caught, ceased, worshipped. 



SECT. CCXLV. — WASHINGTON A MODEL. 

I Tou have in your owix"Wa:^kBiigV^iQ., «^ T^i«»TiX.\si<;A^»^lwOTi 
^jroH bare only to imitate to "b^oxoa \xxflasst\s^ ^^^^^snft 



IIBMOSTHXNBS AGAINST FHILIP. 885 

70a suppose that he owed his greatness to the peculiar crisis 
which called out his virtues, and despair of such another crisis 

8 for the display of your own. His more than Roman virtues, 
his consummate prudence, his powerful intellect, and his 
dauntless decision and dignity of character, would have made 

i him fllustrious in any age. The crisis would have done noth- 
ing for him, had not his character stood ready to match it. 

5 Acquire his character, and fear not the recurrence of a crisis 

6 to show forth its glory. Look at the elements of commotion 
that are already at work in this vast repuhhc, and throaten- 
ing us with a moral earthquake that will convulse it to its 
foundation^ ; look at the pohtical degeneracy which pervades 
the country, and which has already home us so far away 
from the golden age of the revolution'' ; look at all " the signs 
of the times," and you will see hut little cause to indulge the 
hope that no crisis is Hkely to recur to give full scope for the 

1 exertion of the most heroic virtues. Hence it is, that I so 

8 anxiously hold up to you the model of Washington. Form 

9 yourselves on that nohle model. Strive to acquire his 
modesty, his disinterestedness, his singleness of heart, his 
determined devotion to 'his country, his candor in delibera- 
tion, his accuracy of judgment, his invincible firmness of re- 
solve, and then may you hope to be in your own age, what 
he was in his : " first in war, &st in peace, and first in the 
hearts of your countrymen." 

DBnNiTioNs, &c. — Define recent, model, imitate, immortal, owed, peeu* 
liar, erins, display, consummate, prudence, powerful, intellect, dauntless, 
^cision, match, acquire, recurrence, elements, (materials 7) commotion, 
Hiored earthquake, (such a shaking and heaving among men as will cor- 
respond with an earthquake,) convulse, foundation, degeneracy, pervades, 
^-evolution, (of 1776,) indulge, likely, scope, heroic, model, modesty, firm- 
IMM, disinterestedness, singleness, determined. 



SECT. CCXLVI, DEMOSTHENES AGAINST PHILIP. 

1 It is not, surely, necessary to warn you, that votes alone, 

2 can he of no consequence^. Had your resolutions, of them- 
selves, the virtue to compass what you intend, we should 
not see them multiply every day as they do, and upon every 
occasion, with so Uttle effect ; nor wovMl "?\3Si:^\i^Nsi.^ ^«^ 

Edition to brave and affront us in this maxmfeT, '^xw.^R^%'^^s^ j 



9S6 80MB RULES OF OOOD-BKBBDIKO. 

4 Athenians, to support your deliberations with vigcnr. Yoa 
have heads capable of advising what is best^; you have 
judgment and experience, to discern what is right^ ; and you 
have power and opportunity, to execute what you determine. 

5 What time so proper for action ? what occasion so happy ? 
and when can you hope for such another, if this be*neglect- 
ed ? Has not Philip, contrary to all treaties, insulted you 

6 in Thrace ? does he not, at this instant, straiten and invade 
your confederates, whom you have solemnly sworn to pro- 
tect ? is he not an implacable enemy ? a faithless ally ? the 
usurper of provinces, to which he has no title nor pretence ? 

7 a stranger, a barbarian, a t3rrant ? And indeed, what is he 
not? 

DEFnnrioNB, Slc. — ^Who waa Demosthenes? Philip was king of Mace- 
don. Where was Macedon ? Thrace? What w b, treaty ? Does straiten, 
in Sent 6th, mean to make straight ' Define eonfederates, protect, implo" 
cable, title, pretence, stranger, barbarian, tyrant, faithless, ally, usurper, 
prottnceSm 



SECT. CCXLVII. SOME RULES OF GOOD-BREEDING. 

In most debates, take up the favorable side of the ques- 
tion : however, let me caution you against being clamorous ; 

1 that is, never maintain an argument with heat, though you 
know yourself right ; but oflfer your sentiments modestly and 
coolly ; and, if this does not prevail, give it up, and try to 
change the subject by saying something to this effect : " I 
find we shall hardly convince one another^ ; neither is there 
any necessity to attempt it : so let us talk of something 
else." 

Not that I would have you give up your opinion always' ; 

2 no^; assert your own sentiments, and oppose those of others 
when wrong, but let your manner and voice be gentle and 
engaging, and yet no ways affected. If you contradict, do 
it with, / may be tvrong, but — / won^t be positive, but I really 

S think — I should rather suppose — If I may be permitted tc 
say — and close your dispute with good-humor, to show you 
are neither displeased yourself nor mean to displease the 
person you dispute with. 

Acquaint yourself with the character and situation of thft 
Gompanj you go into, before you give loose to your t(»giM; 
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4 for should you enlarge on some yirtue, which any one present 
may notoriously want^ ; or should you condemn some vice, 
which any of ihe company may be particularly addicted to'; 
they wiU be apt to think your reflections pointed and per- 
sonal ; and you will be sure to give offence. This consider- 

5 ation will naturally lead you, not to suppose things said in 
general to be levelled at you. 

Low-bred people, when they happen occasionally to be in 

6 good company, imagine themselves to be the subject of every 
separate conversation. If any part of the company whis- 

1 pers, it is about them ; if they laugh, it is at them ; and if 
any thing is said which they do not comprehend, they im- 
mediately suppose it is meant of them. This mistake is 

8 admirably ridiculed in one of our celebrated comedies : " / 
am sure, says Scrub, they were talking of me, for they laughed 
consumedly,*' 

Definitions, &c. — ^What means the favorable nde ? Define however, 
enaion, againet, that U, modestly, clamorous, gentle, engaging, positive, 
fermitted, notoriously, addicted, pointed and personal, levelled at. 



8SCT. CCXLYIII. — DEMOSTHENES AGAINST THE ATHENIANS. 

1 Yks, Athenians, I repeat it, you yourselves are the con- 

2 trivers of your own ruin. Lives there a man who has con- 

3 fidence enough to deny it ? Let him arise, and assign, if he 
can, any other cause of the success and prosperity of Philip. 

4 " But," you reply, " what Athens may have lost in reputa- 
tion abroad, she has gained in splendor at home. Was 

5 there ever a greater appearance of prosperity ? a greater 
face of plenty ? is not the city enlarged ? are not the streets 

6 better paved ? houses repaired and beautified ?" Away with 
such trifl;3s I Shall I be paid with counters ? an old square 

7 new vamped up ! a fountain ! an aqueduct ! are these ac 
quisitions to brag of? Cast your eye upon the magistrate, 

8 under wbot%- ministry you boast these precious improve- 
ments : behoia the despicable creature, raised, all at once, 
from dirt, to opulence ; from the lowest obscurity, to the 

highest honors. Have not some of these upstarts built pri- 
vate houses and seats, vying with the most sumptuous of oui 
10 public palaces? And how have then: fortunes and thsar 



828 OFFICSRS OF THS UNITSD STATES. 

power increased, but as the commonwealth has been mined 
and impoverished ! 

Dimnnoiw, &c. — ^Who were the Athenians? Define confidence, deny, 
itteeeee, proeperity, (in what differ theee last two words?) reputation, 
Mbroad, (CacO'-fAoio, appearance,) vamped up, fountain, aqueduct, acqui- 
eitione, brag, magistrate, hoaei, (is there any difference between this word 
and brag ?) dirt, opulence, obscurity, vying with, sumptuous, palaces* 
eommonwealth, impoverished. 



1 SECT. CCXLXIX.— OFFICERS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
niOM THE FOUNDATION OF THB GOVERNMENT TO THE PRESENT TIMB 

Presidents. 

George Washington, Va 178^ 

George Washington, (re-elected) 179^ 

John Adams, Mass 1*191^ 

Thomas Jefferson, Va 180L 

Thomas Jefferson, (re-elected) 180^-^ 

James Madison, Va 1809^^ 

2 James Madison, (re-elected) 1813^- 

James Monroe, Va 1817^ 

James Monroe, (re-elected) 1821 

John Quincy Adams, Mass •• . . . 182^ 

Andrew Jackson, Tenn 182^ 

Andrew Jackson, (re-elected) 1833^ 

Martin Van Buren, N. Y 183T 

Wm. Henry Harrison, Ohio 184L 

John Tyler, Va., Vice-President, succeeded William 
Henry Harrison, who died on the 4th of April, 1841. 
James K. Polk, Tenn 1 . 1845 

Yioe-Presidents. 

John Adams, Mass 1789 

John Adams, (re-elected) 1793 

Thomas Jefferson, Va 1797 

Aaron Burr, N. Y 1801 

George Clinton, N. Y 1806 

George Clinton, (re-elected) 1809 

Elbridge Gerry, Mass 1813 

S Daniel D. Tompkins, N. Y 1817 

D D. Tompkins, (re-elected') A%*I1 

John a Calhoun S.C -^^^ 
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J6tm C. CaQioiin, (re-elected) 1829 

Uartan Van Buren, N. Y 1888 

Sichard M. Johnson, Ey 1887 

fobn Tjlei ; who became President, on the death of 
President Harrison ; smce which the office has been 

vacant 1841 

George M. Dallas, Penn 1845 

^'iriNni om, &^ — I have elMwhere said, and I repeat, that theee cx>l- 
^Mbm Bhonld be read, as if the matter in them were printed in the ordinary 
Diaaner, and the items separated from each other by the eolon, thus: 
"George Washingrton, [who was a native of the state of] Virginin, [was 
«I«eted Piraeident of the United SUtes in] 1789 : George Washington [was] 
"Mected [in] 1793 : &&, dtc I have supplied what is necessary to maka 
*tt the sense : so diould the pupiL 



SECT. CCL. — PLEADING THE PROMISES BY PRATER. 

^ Friend of the friendless and the famt! 

Where can I lodge my deep complamt ? 
Where, but with thee, whose open door 
Invites the helpless sinner, poor ! 

^ Did ever mourner plead with thee, 

Ajid thou refuse that mourner's plea ? 
Does not the word still fixed remain, 
Fhat none shall seek thy face in vain ? 

^ That were a grief I could not bear. 

Didst thou not hear and answer prayer^ : 
thou, prayer-hearing, answering God, 
Take from my heart this painful load. 

DuiNrnoifs, &c. — De^e friendless, faint, lodge, (lay?) eomplaintf (wfaaA 
k meant by a deep complaint 7 bitter ?) invites, helpless, pooTf (misera* 
Ue ?) mourner, plead, refuse, plea, word, (promise 7) fixed, remain, seek 
foes, (presence?) grief, hem, (endoro*; prayer, painful, load, (of gnilt 
and grief?) 

In Sent Ist, '* Invites the pu«r, nelpless sinner" is the proper arrange- 
ment 

In Sent 3d, the thought \b, ^C God, thon that hearest and aaswartsi 
prayei^ take,** dtc. dec 

10 
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8B0T. OCU.-HSO]fB THINGS MONET OANNOT BUT. 

1 " MoNKT, my friend : always money I 2 A few minutet 
ago, I was proving to you that it could purchase healdi and 
comfortable ease : now you see how it procures me an hon- 
orable appointment which I wished {or: to-morrow it will 

S satisfy some new desire. You see, therefore, that the world 
is a great shop, where any thing is to be obtained with ready 
money." 

4 " Has Peter sold you his dog ?'* inquired the schoolmaster, 
waiting a decided answer. 

Mr. Wakefield looked at him witkA smiley and then slap- 

5 ping him (m the shoulder, exclain^ ''Ah I you want tc 

6 prove that my theory was at fault I You defied me to per- 
suade Peter to giv^ up Growler for his weight in gold !'' 

''His weight in goldT said the schoolmaster: "that 

7 would be a great deal ; but I know that the shepherd loves 
and values his dog as if he were his bosom friend." 

8 " Well, this bgsom friend is now in my possession !" tri- 
umphantly rejoined the fanner. ^ 

9 Allan started with surprise. 

10 " Yes," continued Mr. Wakefield, " he has been mine since 

11 yesterday. Peter had ^gned a security for his sister: yes- 
terday the bill fell due, and the money was not forthcoming : 
he came himself to offer to sell me Growler." 

12 " And the dog is here ?" 

13 " Yes, chained up m the inner yard, where he has been 
supplied with every thing which constitutes the hi^piness of 

14 a dog. But come and see for yourself." 

15 The fanner led the way into the yard, followed by the 

16 schoolmaster. They had no sooner entered it, than they 
saw the trenchei upset, the chain broken, and the kennel 

l7'empty. The dog had taken advantage of the night to 
break his chain, and escape over the wall. 

18 "Is it possible," exclsdmed the astonished farmer, "that 
he has actually made his escape ?" 

19 "He has returned to his old master," observed Allan. 

20 " And what in the world has he gone in quest of down 
there ? what could he want ?" 

31 "That which you could not purchase with him," gently 
repUed the old sclioolmsAtex*. " w^ii the si^ht of the mm 
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who nourished and cherished him nntQ now I Tour kennel 
22 was wanner, you provision more abundant, and your chain 
lighter than that of Peter' ; but in Peter were centred all 
his recollections, as well as his habits of attachment ; and 
for the beast, as well as the man, there are some things 
28 which can neither be bought nor sold. Money can purchase 
almost every earthly good, yet cannot purchase one which 
lends its value to them all : affection." 

** You are a wise man, my friend : do not forget the lesson 

24 which chance has thus taught you : remember, henceforth, 
that though one may indeed purchase the doff for money, 
one can only acquire his fiEiithful attachment by tenderness 
and care." 

25 " Yes," repUed the farmer thoughtfully, " I now see that 
tliere is something money cannot buy." 

DEfmrnoin, iuis — Define minute, (the 60th part of an hour?) purehue, 
health, eomfortabU, now, procured, hotmmUe, (what honon?) appoint^ 
ment, to-morrow, eatiefy, demre, toer{tf«.<«lith,) ready money, oehoolmao- 
tor, decided anewer, (direct anfwer,) theory, (opinioo?) at fault, (yrnmgl) 
great deal, ehepherd, hooom friend, (a friend from whom one does not eon- 
eeal his thoughts,) triumphanUy, eurpriee, eecurity, (a paper giving seen* 
rity,) in queet of, chain, hakite, chance. 



SECT. OOUI.— -OHABITT TO ORPHANS. 

Thet whom God has blessed with the means, and for 
whom he has done more, in blessing them likewise with a 
disposition, have abundant reason to be thankful to him, as 

1 the author of every good gift, for the measure he has be- 
stowed on them of both : it is the refuge, against the stormy 
wind and tempest, which he has planted in our hearts ; and 
the constant fluctuation of every thing in this world, forces 
all the sons and daughters of Adam to seek shelter imder it 
by turns. That which has hiappened to one, may happen to 
every man ; and therefore that excellent rule of our Saviour, 

2 in acts' of charity as in every thing else, should govern us : 

WHATSOEVER YE WOULD THAT MEN SHOULD DO UNTO TOU, 
DO TE ALSO UNTO THEM. « 

8 Hast thou ever lain upon the bed of languishmg, or labored 
4 under a distemper which threatened thy life ? Call to mind 

thy sorrowful and pensive spirit at that time, and say what 
i itwas that made ^e thoughts of deal\i bo \!\\Xj^x. M ^^s^ 

lumt children, (I a/firm it,) the UttCTueaa oi &fi»fiix^ > 



f 
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If unbrougbt up, and unprovided for, what will become of 

6 them ? where will they find a friend, when I am gone ? who 
will stand up for them, and plead their cause against the 

7 wicked ? Blessed God ! to thee who art a father to the 
fatherless, and a husband to the widow, I intrust them 1 

Hast thou ever sustained any considerable shock in thy 

8 fortune ? or has the scantiness of thy condition hurried thee 
into great straits, and brought thee almost to distraction ? 

9 Consider : what was it that spread a table in that wilderness 
of thought ? who made thy cup to overflow ? Was it not a 
friend of consolation who stepped in, saw thee embarrassed 

10 with tender pledges of thy love, and the partner of thy cares, 
took them imder his protection, (Heaven ! thou wflt reward 
him for it !) and freed thee from all the teirifying apprehen- 
sions of a parent's love ? Hast thou— -(but how shall I ask 
a question which must bring tears into so many eyes ?) — ^hast 

11 thou ever been wounded in a more affecting manner stUl, by 
the loss of a most obliging friend, or been torn away from the 
embraces of a dear and pronusing child, by the stroke of 
death? Bitter remembrance! nature droops at it; — but 
nature is the same in all the conditions and lots of life : — a 

12 child thrust forth in an evil hour, without food, without rai- 
ment, bereft of instruction and the means of its salvation, 
is a subject of more tender heart-aches, and will awaken 

13 every power of nature. As we have felt for ourselves, let 
us feel, — ^for Christ's sake let us feel, for them I 

DEFnfrnom, Am^ — Define meant, (means of what? Of living comforta- 
bly?) meaaure, (amount? degree?) abundant reaton, (is this good Eng- 
lish ?) bestowed, both, (can both mean one, two, three, or two only ?) re/* 
uge, (something to fly to for safety?) Mtormy, (violent, fanouB,) planted, 
(placed,) fluctuation, (a rolling to and fro like waves,) excellent, rule, acta, 
govern, bed of languUhing, (i. e. languishing on the bed, w^ng,) dietem' 
per, bitter, unbrought up, (not reared,) fatherleee, ahoek, fortune, (prop- 
erty ?) aeantineaa, atraita, diatraetion, apread a table in that wUdemeaa 
of thought, (relieved thy anxiety,) embarraaaed, pledgee of thy love, (dear 
diildren,) apprehenaiona, teara, wounded, qjfeeting, embracea, promiaing, 
droopa* 

SECT. OGLin. STEAM-ENGINES. 

1 Engineers estimate the force of steam-engines by a meas- 
ure which they term the horse-power. This power is the 
9 force required to raise ox mov^ b^^ <sQikA& feet of water 
which weighs 38,000 l\».'^ t\aoML«5^ oiife Vi»\i^ v^ak^ ^^Mt 
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minute. The power of a man may be assumed equal to that 
8 of raising 60 cubic feet (which weighs 3,750 lbs. avoir.) 
through the space or height of one foot in a minute ; or a 
proportionate weight to any other height ; so that the height 
multiplied by the weight may give the product 3,760 lbs. A 

4 stout laborer will continue to work at this rate during eight 
hoiu^ per day. A day's labor of a man, working thus con- 

5 tinuously, may therefore be reckoned at 28,800 cubic feet 
of water raised one foot high ; and in this proportion a one- 
hundred-and-fourteen-horse power is equal to the power of 
about one thousand men. The horse-power of the steam- 

6 engine thus assumed, is beyond the usual power of an ordi- 
nary horse : a two-horse power being equal in reality to that 
of three horses. For instance, the power of a ten-horse 

7 steam-engme is equal to the force exerted by fifteen horses 
acting together ; and if the engine work night and day, while 
each horse can only work during eight hours out of the twen- 
ty-four, it will really perform the work of forty-five horses. 

Dbfinitionb, &c — Engineers — ^here men who undentand the powen 
and perhaps superintend the manofactore of steam-engines. Cubic fott-^ 
a solid square foot : foot is derived from the actual use of the human fool 
fiormerly as a measure of about the same length. 



SECT. CCLIV. — THE LOST NESTLINGS. 

1 " Have you seen my darling nestlings ?" 

A mother robin cried. 

2 ''I cannot, cannot find them. 

Though IVe sought them far and wide. 

8 "I left them well this monung. 

When I went to seek their f ood^ ; 
But I found, upon returning, 
I'd a nest without a brood. 

4 " 0, have you naught to tell me. 

That will ease my aching breast^ 
About my tender offspring 
That I left withm the nest ? 

5 "I have called them in the bushes. 

And the rolling stream beside, 

f et they came not to my bidding^ : 

Tm afraid they all have died I** 

20* 
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6 ^ I can tell you all about theniy** 

Said a little wanton boy, 
''For 'twas I that had the pleasure 
Your nestlings to destroy. 

7 " But I did not think their mother 

Her little ones would miss. 
Or even come to hail me 

With a wailing sound, like this^. 

9 ''I did not know your bosom 

Was formed to suffer woe, 
And to mourn your murdered childreii. 
Or I had not grieved you so. 

9 " I'm sorry that I've taken 

The lives I can't restore^ ; 
And this regret shall teach me 
To do the thing no more. 

10 ** 1 ever shall remember 

The plaintive sounds I've heard ; 
Nor kiU another nestling 
To pain a mother bird." 

DsrurrnoNB, &c« — Define darling, (this word was formerly writtoi dt 
lingi) nestlings, far and wide, (■ometimes far and near, L e. everywherea) 
krood, aching, offspring, bushes, biddings wanton, miss, wailing,woe,\ 
dered, grieved, regret, plaintive. 



SECT. CCLT. — ^BASSANIO AND SHYLOCK, THB JEW 

1 Shy. Three thousand ducats : — ^well^ 

2 Bass, Ay, sir, for three months. 
8 Shy. For three months : — ^well^ 

4 Bass, For the which, as I told you, Antonio shall be 
bound. 

5 Shy, Antonio shall become bound : — well^ 

6 Bass, May you stead me ? will you pleasure me ? shall I 
know your answer ? 

7 Shy. Three thousand ducats for three months, and An- 
tonio bound. 

S Aus, Your answer to that. 
9 Shy, Antonio is a good maxi^. 
10 Bass. Have you heard any m-pxJteSaaDiV^ VioA ^tm^aMriX 
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11 8hjf, Hby no, no, no, no : my meanings in saying lie is A 
good nyuit b to have you understand me that he is sufficient. 

12 Tet his means are in supposition^ ; he hath an argosy bound 
to Tripolis, another to the Indies : I understand, moreover, 
upon the Bialto, he hath a third at Mexico ; a fourth for 
England ; and other ventures he hath, squandered abroad* 

18 But ships are but boards^ ; sailors but men : there be land- 
rats, and water-rats^; water-thieves, and land-thieves: I 
mean, pirates ; and then, there is the peril of waters, winds, 

14 and rocks. The man is, notwithstanding, sufficient :— ihret 
thousand ducats : — ^I think I may take his bond'^. 

15 Bass, Be assured, you may. 

16 Shy. I wtZZ be assured I may ; and that I may be assured, 
17 1 will bethink me. May I speak with Antonio ? 

18 Ban, If it please you to dine with us^. 

19 Shy. Tes, to smell pork : to eat of the habitaticm which 
your prophet, the Nazarite, conjured the devil into. I wiQ 

20 buy with you, sell with you, talk with you, walk with you, 
and so foUowing ; but I will not eat with you, drink with 

21 you, nor pray with you. What news on the Rialto ? 

DuDfinoini, ^lc* — ^What is a ducat 7 month? he hound for? tUad? 
fioanan ? anower ? imffutation 7 contrary ? HU meant are in euppoH' 
Hon — his property can only be ouppoeed to be so and so, for the reasoa 
which follow& Argooy — a meichantman, L e. a ship laden with merehan- 
dkw. Where m TripoUo, India, Mexico, England 7 The Rialto was the 
Exchange or place of meeting for merchants at Venice. Where is Venioef 
Define venfvret, equandered, (this word nsoally means to toaeto : is that 
its meaning here? or amply, oeattered, dispereed?) hut, pirates, perUt 
moiwitkstanding, hand, bethink, dine, pork, news. In Sent 14th, vader- 
staod seewrity after suJfeiomL Define prophet, Naxarite, eot^ured, dewiL 



SECT. CCLVI. — ^ADAH AND ORLANDO. 

1 Adam. Dear master, I can go no farther. 2 O, I die for 
3 food! Here lie I down, and measure out my grave. - 

4 Farewell, kind master. 

5 Orl, Why, how now, Adam ! 6 No greater heart in thee? 

7 Live a little : comfort a little : cheer thyself a nttle : if this 
uncouth forest yield any thing savage, I will either he food 

8 for it, or hring it for food to thee. Thy conceit is nearer 

9 death, tban thy. powers. For mj «!b3kj&«\^ ^^TS&csevaS^^v 
taU death awhile at the arm's onii. \^^rSiL\^\^sisi^'^^^ 
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10 thee presently ; and if I bring thee not sometlnng to eat, 1 
will give thee leave to die ; but if thou diest before I come, 

11 thou art a mockei of my labor. Well said 1 12 Thou look* 

13 est cheerily, and I will be with thee quickly. — Yet thou liesi 

14 in the bleak air. Come : I will bear thee to some shelter 
and thou shalt not die for lack of a dinner, if there Hye an} 

15 thing in this desert. Cheerily, good Adam ! 

DcmfiTioNiy dtCd — Meatwe oul— mark ont FtarewtU — good-by, L e 
good be with yon ; or perhaps, Ood bide with you. Uncouth — usnally 
meana awkward ; but here ttrange, unknown. Savage — L e. wild beaat 
Ceneeit — auppositioa, notion. Powere — I e. of body : the body itself. Define 
awhile, give leave, (permit?) mocker, well oaid, (that's well!) eheeriiy 
quiehly, bleak, shelter, lack, deeert 



SECT. CCLVII. WAR. 

1 1 AVOW it. On every side of me I see causes at work^ 

2 which go to spread a most delusive coloring over war: to 
remove its shocking barbarities to the background of our 
contemplations altogether. I see it in the hbtory which 

3 tells me of the superb appearance of the troops, and the 
brilliancy of their successive charges : I see it in the poetry 
which lends the magic of its numbers to the narrative of 
blood, and transports its many admirers, as, by its images, 
and its figures, and its nodding plumes of chivahy, it throws 
its treacherous embellishments over a scene oi legalized 
slaughter : I see it in the music which represents the pro- 
gress of the battle ; and where, after being inspired by the 
trumpet-notes of preparation, the whole beauty and t^der- 
ness of a drawing-room, are seen to bend over the senti- 
mental entertainment; nor do I hear the utterance of a 
single sigh to interrupt the death-tones of the thickening 
Gimtest, and the moans of the wounded men as they fade 
away upon the ear, and sink into lifeless silence. 

DiriNiTioNS, &C. — Define avow, every tide, (all round?) cauoeo, dduoioe 
soloring, ehocking, barbarities, background, contemplation, ouperb, troops, 
bfilliancy, successive, charges, (the rush of cavalry on the ranks of the 
enemy,) magic, numbe% s, (measure and rhyme,) narrative of blood, (nar- 
rative of bloody events,) images and figures, (metaphors, cmnparisons, &e 
What are these 1) nodding, plumts, chivalry^ treacherous, (deceptive T) em* 
MiMments, legalized, alaugWex, music, (^QC«aol xcrasn&fMS^vik vt%\fae|« 
•^ «D tba oi^aa or piano,) dratDing-room, (IlVw^ xoorn'm-vV^O^ ^ms^^aeei ^■f' 
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■endilo,) Mntimentalf enUrtainment, ikiektmng eonteat, (inereatiiig fai 
fiereeneaB and extent,) death-tonetf (dying groans,) lifeUsM HUneep (i. t, 
the silence of death.) 



SBCT. CCLVIII. — ^A BRAYS BOY, 

Thb flames spread rapidly: they had nearly consumed the 

1 dwellings from which farmer Ashford had, however, removed 
every article of consequence. Fortunately no lives were lost ; 
and I was conversing with this good man, and hstening U 

2 his grateful ejaculations on seeing his family safe, when thi 
shov:ts of the surrounding laborers informed us, that a littli 
cottage, near by, had taken fire. 

3 I ran towards the spot.— -4 I saw the flames bursting froir 
the casements. — Poor Randal, who inhabited it, rushed for- 
ward : he had borne his wife and his boys through the 

5 flames, when a rafter having fallen upon his arm, disabled 
him : his wife, the image of despair, clasped her children to 
her bosom. Her husband watched the progress of the 

flames in stupid horror: then suddenly he started and 
exclaimed, " My mother !" — " My grandmother !" cried his 

1 son, a boy of about twelve, and dashed amidst the spreading 
flames and falling rafters. 

8 " My boy ! my boy !" cried the father : the mother sank 
famting to the ground. 

9 But that Being who animated this pure and generous little 
fellow^ protected him. 

Edward appeared : his aged grandmother, supported ob 

10 his arm, to which the occasion had given supernatural 
strength. 

11 He cheered her : he sought to give her courage, immind* 
fui of every thing but the sacred charge he was preserving. 

Every tongue was silent : the surroimding multitude 

12 scarcely dared to breathe : such were their agitation and 
awe. 

18 They reached the door; they crossed the threshold; and 
at that very moment the whole house fell. 

14 A murmur of applause, a shout of joy, followed. Edward 

15 was praised and blessed as a little hero ; while with a coun- 
tenance illumined with happiness, he only Qxc.\am:k&d^ ** €^ 
b safe I dear father : my beloved grttKi<3imo^^ *^ ii»SL^\!^ 
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I cannot describe the scene that followed'; Randal looked 

16 around on his children, on their mother, the dear partner of 
his heart, on the venerable and respected author of his days, 
and he saw them aU, aU safe. *' Oh, no ! merciless flames," 
he cried'; I will not repine at your devastations'; Edward 

1*1 and I will work to renew whatever ye have destroyed ! — and 
this night, dreadful as it has been, is not without its blessings^ 
since it has proved the worth of my darling boy !"-» 

18 My son, if thine heart be wise, my heart shall rejoice: 
even mine. 

10 Tea, it shall rejoice, when thy lips speak right things. 

20 Hear thou, my son, and be wise, and guide thine heart in 
the way. 

81 Hearken unto thy father, and despise not thy mother when 
she is old. 

22 The father of the righteous shaU rejoice; and he thai 
hath a wise child, shaU have joy of him. 

23 Honor thy father and thy mother ; that thy days may be 
long in the land which the Lord thy God giveth thee. 

DKVDanoini, &C. — Define flamet, rapidly, eotuumed, farmer, kmoeverf 
removed, article, (thing?) eoneequenee, (importance, value,) fortunatefy, 
(what ii the difierence between this and providentially,) ejaculatumeg eoU 
tage, easements, rafter, disabled, image, (picture,) despair, clasped, pr^^ 
gress, stupid, horror, twelve, (how many 7 ami what is understood after 
the word?) falling, fainting, crowd, (a great many people close together?) 
Being, (Who is here meant?) ammated, pure, generous, protected, aged, 
supernatural, (more than natural,) unmindful, (not thinking,) charge 
(with the care of which he had charged himself,) surrounding multitude, 
(multitude round about,) threshold, (outside door-sill,) murmur, applause, 
as, countenance, illumined, scene, partner, venerable, uuthor, (cause,) of 
his day% (t e. of the days of his life, L e. of his ezistenee,) merdUss, rS" 
pine, devastation, renew, (make anew,) destroy, blessings, proved, (shown 
by trial,) heart, (Does this word mean the heart in the proper sense of tha.^ 
word or something else, and what ?) 



SECT. CCLIX. A MTSTERT UinEZPLAIKBD. 

1 " Do you still persevere m your childish behavior?*' cried 
the major the following day, as he entered his friend Jond- 
than's chamber, and found iW lying on the bed, with swol- 
len eyes, and as pale as death. 

2 Frock had been expected at the Tulpen house to dinner, 
and had not come. 
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8 * How late is it?" said Frock, and sprang up. 

4 ^ Past three o'clock/' said Major Von Tnlpen. 

5 ^ Past three o'clock? 6 Then I have been in a dcud skep 
7 for seven hours. So much the better. 8 1 finished every thing 
last night. I can travel to the estate to-morrow. 10 I shall 

pay my (Ad landlady, and spend the evening with you, and 

11 let the post- wagon stop for me there. It does not agree with 
me here^ ; my health requires change of scene : otherwise it 
win destroy me." 

12 ** Have you had company ?" asked the major. 

18 '' I have worked aU n^ht, and- 

14 ** Wished to raise your spirits by- 

15 ** My spirits require no excitements — 16 But, no matter 
what depressed the spirits^ ; poor flesh and blood must be 

. sustained." 
17 " Comrade, you look miserably. 18 We are men, com- 

19 rade : Do, my friend, tell me what is wronging you. I will 
SO be as silent as the grave : only speak. Why are you not like 

other children of men ? why did you refuse that (what d'ye 
call him?) the prince who offered you, in the prison, an 
honorable situation in his country ? why did you prefer low- 
liness and poverty ? why do you love us, and yet appear 
colder and more strange to us, than you feel ? why do you 
renounce the pleasures of friendship, evidently contrary to 
the inclination of your heart, which is so susceptible of 
friendship ? why do you avoid good men who seek you, and 
would willingly risk their lives for you ? why are you as 

21 changeable as the sun, in an April day? In the midst of 

22 gayety, dark clouds pass over your joyous countenance. Do 

23 not seek to escape me^. — See, Jonathan, there will be nothing 

24 more between us, if you do not tell me^. — ^Why will you not 
stay with us, when you return from my expected estates ? 

25 We need you. 26 We assure you, it js worth more to us 
2*1 than a kmgdom. Tou are generally so soft-hearted^ ; why 

are you now so hard-hearted ?" 

Dsvnfinom, &c^ — ^Define pertetere^ ehUdithf behamoTf eriedf (taid in a 
Idgh tone? or wept?) major, foUowing, day, chamber, entartd, found, {jf- 
M^, (iCretdied out lengthwiM, or telling a lie 7) owoUen, pale a» death, (oz« 
eeedingly pale,) expected, houoe, dinner, late, oprang np, (what ii tha 
dMeranea between thia and oprang without up ?) paoi three e^clock, (th« 
kov-hand haa paned the figure tliiee (3) of the dock 7) dead oUopf (a 
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■toep 80 Mrand ■• to be modi like death?) traveU Mtofe, ts-momw^ Imd^ 
Imdy, spend, (ptm away 7) poet-wagon, otop, agree, health, requxtea, ehangOt 
oiherwiee, deeiroy, company, worked, wiehed, epirite, (anient q>irit8? oc 
animal qiirita: feelings 7) excitement, fleeh and Idood, (the bodj7) comrade, 
wronging, children of men, (men 7) prison, honorable, lowUneee, colder, 
renomnee, contrary, inclination, euoceptible, firiendehip, wiilinglyt riek, 
changeable, April, gayety,joyou», countenance, mft'hearted, hard-hearted. 
What m underetood after better in Sent 7th 7 



SECT. CCLX. DAILY MIRACLES. 

1 What prodi^es can power divine perform 
More grand than it produces year by year ; 
And all in sight of inattentive man ? 

2 Familiar with the effect we slight the cause. 
And in the constancy of nature's course, 
The regular return of genial months. 

And renovation of a faded world, 
8 See naught to wonder at. Should God again. 
As once in Gibeon, interrupt the race 
Of the undeviating and punctual sun, 

4 How would the world admire ! But speaks it lem 
An agency divine, to make him know 

His moment when to smk and when to rise. 
Age after age, than to arrest his course ? 

5 All we behold is miracle ; but seen 
So duly, all is miracle in vain. 

6 Where now the vital energy, that moved, 
While smnmer was, the pure and subtle lymph 
Through the imperceptible meandering veins 

7 Of leaf and flower ? It sleeps ; and the icy touch 
Of unprolific winter has impressed 

A cold stagnation on the intestine tide. . 

8 But let the months go round, a few short months, 

9 And all shall be restored. These naked shoots, 
Barren as lances, among which the wind 
Makes wintry music, sigbcig as it goes. 

Shall put their graceful foliage on again. 

And more aspiring, and with ampler spread. 

Shall boast new charms, and more than they have lost 

DEmanom, Asa— Define prodigies, tnattenttoe^ familioT) tZtg^Al, fv- 
m$d4, againt uneleviaiing, punctual, agency, aTTe«i^m\Tac\e>x\taX^«M9if^> 
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mlflfi lymph, impereeptible, meandering, unprol^, §tagnatimi, inteetimtf 
kmeee» foliage, aepiring, ampler. 



8XCT. CCLXI. THE DISAPPEARANCE OF THE PLAGUE FROM 

LONDON. 

1 At that epoch, for a short tune, there was a silence ; and 
every person in the street, for a moment stood still : London 

2 was as dumb as a churchyard. Again the sound of a beU 
was heard; for it was that sound, so long unheard, which 

3 arrested the fugiUve multitude, and caused their silence. At 
the third toll a imiversal shout arose, as when the herald 
proclaims the tidings of a great battle won ; and then thero 
was a second silence. 

•tf The people fell on their knees, and with anthems of tbank- 
fulness rejoiced in the dismal sound of that tolling death- 
bell ; for it was a signal of the plague being so abated that 
men might again mourn for their friends, and hallow their 
remains with the solemnities of burial. 

DiriNiTioNS, dtc — Epoch — ^the beginning of an era, generally : here a 
p€urticalar point of time. London — the capital of England. Define dvmbf 
churchyard, (graveyard?) hell, fugitive, multitude, toll, herald, antJ^eme, 
signal, plague, abated, hallow, solemnitiee, burial. 



SECT. CCLXII. — SCYTHIAN AMBASSADORS TALK RATHER 

PLAINLY TO ALEXANDER. 

When every thing was ready for the passage of the river, 

1 several Scythian ambassadors arrived, to the niunber of 
twenty, according to the custom of thdr coimtry, who rode 
through the camp, desiring to speak with the Idng. Alex- 

2 ander having sent for them into his tent» desired them to sit 
8 down. They gazed attentively upon him a long time, with- 
out speaking a single word : probably being surprised (as 
they formed a judgment of men from their air and stature) 
to find that his did not answer the high idea they entertained 
of him from his fame. The oldest of the ambassadors ad- 

4 dressed him in a speech, which, as Quintus Curtius relates 
it, is pretty long : however, as it is very curious, I shall pre- 
sent my readers with the greatest part of it. 

6 " Had the gods given thee a \>o4j -^TO^Qt^assw^v. \ft^^Bc\ 
ambition, the whole universe wo\iL4.\vaiN^\i«ifc^^ft^^^^^^^^ 
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thee. ¥nth one hand thou wonldst touch the east, and\'^^ 
the other the west; and not satisfied with this, thou wouV^ 
follow the sun, and know where he hides himself. Such. ^ 

1 thou art, thou yet aspirest after what it will be impossible for 

8 thee to attain. Thou Grossest over from Europe into Asia; 
and when thou shalt have subdued aU the race of men, then 
thou wilt make war against riyers, forests, and wild beasts. 

9 Dost thou not know, Ihat tall trees are many yeans a grow- 
ing, but may be torn up in an hour's time : that the lion 
serves sometimes for food to the smallest birds : that iron, 
though so hard, b consumed by rust : in a word, that there 
is nothing so strong, which may not be destroyed by the 
weakest thing ? 

10 '' What have we to do with thee ? 11 We never set foot 

12 in thy country^. May not those who inhabit woods be al 
lowed to live, without knowing who thou art, and whence 

13 thou comest ? We will neither command over, nor submit 

14 to, any man. And that thou mayst be sensible what kind 
of people the Scythians are, know that we received from 
heaven, as a rich present, a yoke of oxen, a ploughshare, 

15 an arrow, a javelin, and a cup. These we make use of, both 
with our friends, and against our enemies. To our friends 

16 we give com, which we procure by the labor of our oxen ; 
with them we offer wine to the gods in our cup ; and with 
regard to our enemies, we combat them at a distance with 
our arrows, and near at hand with our javelins. It is with 

1*1 these we fonnerly conquered the most warlike nations, sub- 
dued the most powerful kings, laid waste all Asia, and opened 
ourselves a way into the heart of Egypt. 

"But thou, who boastest thy coming to extirpate robbers, 

18 thou thyself art the greatest robber upon earth ; thou hast 
plundered all the nations that thou hast overcome; thou 
hast possessed thyself of Lydia, invaded Syria, Persia, and 
Bactriana ; thou art forming a design to march as far as 
India ; and thou now comest hither to seize upon our herds 

19 of cattle. The great possessions thou hast, only make thea 
covet more eagerly what thou hast not" 

Divmrnoiw, Slc^ — ^Dafine pa9»age, Seythum, aimba$9ador9, etnmp, Hmi 
lire, fame, * roportionablef Mubdued, race, ru»t,javeUnt combat, extirptittf 
reUers, cveif eagerly, Lydia, 8}/ria, Pertia, 



«1L ULAM SSLLUrO HIS MULB. 8C 

BSCT CCLXIII. — GIL BLAB 8SLLIKO HI8 HDLB. 

1 Hb ccmcluded, at length, however, by telling me that if '. 
had a mind to sell my mule, he was acquainted with a yer 
honest jockey, who would buy her. I assured him he wouh 

2 oblige me in sending for him ; upon which he went in ques 
of hun with great eagerness. 

8 It was not long before he returned with his man, whon 
he introduced to me as a person of exceeding honesty ; anc 
we went into the yard all together, lliere my mule waj 

4 produced, and passed and repassed before the jockey ; wh< 
examined her from head to foot, and did not fail to speal 
rery disadvantageously of her. I own there was not mucl 

5 to be said m her praise^ ; but, however, had it been th< 
pope's mule, he would have found some defects in her. H< 

6 assured me she had all the faults »«nule could have ; and 
to convince me of his veracity » appealed to the landlord, who 
doubtless, had his reasons for supporting his friend's asser 

7 tions. ** Well," said this dealer, with an air of indifference 
** how much money do you expect for this wretched animal ?' 

8 After the eulogium he had bestowed on her, and the attest 
ation of Signer Gorcuelo, whom I believed to be a man oi 
honesty and imderstanding, I would have given my mule foi 
nothing ; and therefore told him I would rely on his integ- 
xitj: Udding him appraise tho beast in his own conscience 
and I would stand to the valuation. Upon this he assumec 

9 the man of honor, and replied, that, in engaging his con- 
science, I took him on the weak side. In good sooth, thai 

10 did not seem to be his strong side^ ; for, instead of valuing 
her at ten or twelve pistoles, as my uncle had done, he fixed 
the price at three ducats ; which I accepted with as mucl 
joy as if I had made an excellent bargain. 

DBFDrrnoNi, Slc^ — He cotuluded—^ndeA. Define »ell, muUf jockey 
buy, MMured, ohUge, tending, ^uewt, eagemeee, exceeding, yard, produced 
(bfoagfat or led forward,) repaeeed, dieadvantageouely, head to foot, (al 
over?) inker praiee, (in praise of her,) pope, (who is the pope?) defecU 
faulte, convince, veracity, appealed, landlord, reaeone, supporting, aeeer' 
turns, dtuler, air, (manner ?) eulogium, bestowed, attestation, rely, integ' 
rity, bidding, appraise, stand to, (agree to,) valuation, assumed, (vii. th< 
tone and manner of,) the man of honor, (the roan who will do from a sensi 
of honor, from a regard for his honor, what other men do from neoeMfc^^ 
in good sooth, Qsk good troth, in reality,^ valuing « ^toU^ Q:tfs<« Tsens^^ 
pisioie ia value 7) price, accepted, excellent, bargain. 



1M4 SUPPOSSD 8PESCU OF JOUIf ADAMDy CTC. 

SECT. OOLXIY. SUPP08BD SPEECH OF JOHN ADAMS IN SUF 

PORT OF AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE. 

1 ~ SiKK or swim, live or die, siurive or perish, I give my 
liand, and my heart, to this rote. It is trae, indeed, that hi 

2 the begimiing, we aimed not at Independence^ ; but there's 
a Divinity which shapes our ends. The injustice of England 

8 has driven us to arms ; and blinded to her own interest for 
our good, she has obstinately persisted, till Independence is 

4 now within our grasp. We have but to reach forth to it, 

5 and it is ours. Why then should we defer the Declaration ? 

6 Is any man so weak as now to hope for a reconciliation with 
England ? do we mean to submit to the measures of par- 

*I liament, Boston port-bill and all? I know we do not mean 
to submit : we never shall submit 

The war, then, wast go on ; we must fight it through ; 

8 and if the war must go on, why put off longer the Declara- 
tion of Independence ? That measure wiU strengthen us ; 
it will give us character abroad : the nations will then treat 
with us ; which they never can do while we acknowledge 
ourselves subjects, in arms against our sovereign: nay, x 

maintain that England herself will silver treat for peace 
with us on the footing of Independe^, than consent, by 
repealing her acts, to acknowledge that her whole conduct 
towards us has been a course of injustice and oppression. 

10 Sir, the Declaration will inspire the people with increased 
courage. Instead of a long and bloody war for restoration 

1 1 of privileges, for redress of grievances, for chartered im- 
munities, held under a British king, set before them the 
glorious object of entire Independence, and it will breathe 
into them anew the breath of life. 

DiriNiTioNf, dtCd — Define sink, notm, mirvive, perUh, vote, shapes our 
tnds, (i. e. detemuneB what the end ■haU be,) arms, obstinately, persisted, 
independence, grasp, drfer. Declaration, '(|f independence,) reconeiUationj 
tubmit, parliament, port^bill, (biU regulating the commerce of a port,) 
character, ^reputation,) treat, (make treaties with us,) footing, (baaifT) 
epcalinf idress, grievances, chartered, immunities, anew. 
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SECT. CCLXV. ADDRESS TO THE OCEAN. 

There is a pleasure in the pathless woods : 

] There is a rapture on the lonely shore : 
There is society, where none intrudes. 
By the deep Sea, and music in its roar. ^ 

I love not Man the less, but Nature more, 

^ From these our interviews, in which I steal - ' . 

From all I may be, or have been before, 
To mingle with the Universe, and feel 
What I can ne'er express, yet cannot all conceaL 

Roll on, thou deep and dark blue ocean ! roll I 
Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain : 
Man marks the earth with ruin^ ; his control 
8 Stops with the shore : upon the watery plain 
The wrecks are all th^ deed ; Sbr doth remain 
A shadow of man's ravage, save his own. 
When, for a moment, like a drop of rain. 
He sinks mto thy depths with bubbling groan. 
Without a gravfi unknelled, uncoffined, and unknown. 

DcFiNrnoNS, Slc* — define paihUts, rapture, wciety, intrudes, ro0t^ 
interviews, mingle, universe, conceal, ocean, fleets, sweep over, in vain, 
ravage, save, drop, bubbling, groan, grave, unkneUed, uncoffined, un* 
known* 



SECT. OCLZn. — ^EN]EMIES AT HOME. 

1 Man has enemies who pursue him everywhere : in winter 

2 and summer : by mght and by 'day. *^hat course must he 
8 pursue ? ShaU he fly from them ? 4 No'; he waits their 

5 approach : he does more ; he attacks them. He is but a 
dwarf, however, and his ^adversaries are giants. It matters 
not'; the conflict will be fearful' ; his blood must flow' ; yet 

6 he shrinks not from the strife he is determined to bring 
them imder subjection to himself; and they are brought 
under subjection. 

*! Do you ask me where these enemies dwell ? They are 

beneath lus roof: struggling, and ever ready to break their 

8 bonds, an^jpometmies bursting forth with destructive fury ; 

21* 
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jet he lives amoDg them, cahn and tereae, and apparently 
unconscious of his danger. 
9 ** Father/' said my son, who coold no longer restrain his 

10 curiosity, " where does this wonderful man dwell ? Tell me 
something about him." 

11 il He dwells in this very room ; and this wondeiful being 
is yourself." 

«12 ^^'I, father!" exclaimed he, with mii^led sorprise and 

terror. 
18 '' Tes, yotf ; for you, too, belong to the race of man.'' 

14 ''And does death threaten me on all sides? do I live in 
the midst of enemies ?" 

15 ''Tes: assuredly you do." 

16 " And who and where are thej?** 

17 " Would you like to see one of them appear forthwith?" 

18 " Yes." 

10 " WeU, then, you Aall summon it to your presence; but 
first listen to me. Do you remember our walk on foot last 

20 year into the country, and the frightful storm we encoun- 
tered ?" 

21 " Yes, father." 

22 "What a hurricane it was! 23 And such torrents €i 

24 rain ! It seemed almost like a waterspout ! In one moment^ 

25 cloaks, coats, shoes, and stockings — all were drenched by the 
water, and the very traces of our road destroyed : we knew 

26 not which way to turn. — Now follow me to liiis end of the 
room where the bath stands : turn this stop." 

27 He turned it : the water spouted out " See here," I 

28 exclaimed, ** this formidable enemy ; or rather behold it c(m- 
quered. Sheltered b^ieath his walls, man brayed the inun- 

29 dation, but he desired to do more : water no longer fell on 
his defenceless head, but this was not enough : he would have 
it fall for his benefit. By plaaing at the edge of the roof 

80 which shelters him, little channels to receiye Uia rain, he 
spreads, as it were, a trap for his enemy : he takes him cap- 
tive and conducts him through pipes iiito vesenrcHrs made to 

11 receive him. Soon a further progress is effected. Aimed 
with the discovery that 'water finds its level,' man raises 
rivers from their beds : he brings within his juach, from the 
most distant hills, springs which hitherto rmffb waste ; and 
mibjugating them by means of their own laws, he carries theni 
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into great rosenroirs, ahore the level ci large towns, over 
wluch> they hang like suspended lakes, and from thenoe 
scatters them, at will, and guides them iforth to lend beauty 
and coolness and health and purity and freshness to hb 
abode, and protect hun from the devouring flame." 



SECT. CCLXVII. — ^ENEMIES AT HOME, CONTINUED. 

1 ** Strange ! 2 Is it not, father ? — ^But what is the second 

3 enemy man has brought into his service ?*' 

4 ''I have named him to you, already." 

5 " Just now ?" 

6 *' Yes : a few minutes ago : I even spoke of it in the moit 
terrible development of its power." 

7 " Is it then very terrible ?" 

8 ** Tes : so terrible, that — ^take care ! it b springing upon 

9 you !" A log of wood had rolled from the hearth. 

10 ** Ah ! you mean fire," he laughing exclaimed, as he i^ 
placed the log. 

11 <' Yes: fire: to name it,^is to describe it 12 What an 

13 enemy! Water dissolves'; but slowly: fire destroys in a 
moment : its touch wounds, and its wound is torture. Water 

14 can kill, but yet we can dwell on its surface ; we constram 
it to bear us ; and, in order to destroy life, it must enter our 
mouth and stop our breath; but fire I — ^whatever place it 
touches, it destroys : whatever member it attacks, it devours. 

15 There are a thousand modes of defence against the perils ci 
water'; but what mighty power, short of Almighty, can 

16 check the progress of fire ? Yet this is the guest whom man 
has dared to introduce into his home. Fire is mingled with 

17 every act of our life : it supplies all our wants : it aided in 
the construction of this very room. Hre made glass for our 
windows and mirrors : it prepared the lime and hardened the 

18 bricks in our walls : it was used in the manufacture of our 
locks and bolts and andnrons; m dying the wool of our 
brilliant carpets and curtuns ; in short, m preparing our daily 
food. 

19 '' Would it not be supposed that we spoke of a friend f 
'M Yet how many precautions against this friend! A place 

apart expressly for his use' ; a hearth formed of materials 
tl which have all been hardened agamat \n& ^^^f* \ %aB.\ ^^^^ 
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even in the midst of all these precautions, how often this 80< 
caUed friend bursts forth and caais around him firebruids 
and death ! If his fury is kept in subjection, does he not 
often exhale a corrosiye poison, which, diffusing itself, attacks 

22 his conqueror in every one of his senses, (sight, smell, and 
briath,) soils his garments, and destroys the freshness and 
beauty of all around ? 

" You have already guessed that this is smoke ; and what 

23 must be done to snatch this remaining power from our rebel- 
lious enemy ? how best constrain him to be only useful? It 
would be a difficult, almost unpoasible ta^k, if we had not 

24 discovered and enlisted in our behalf, a powerful ally, a mys- 
terious combatant, who will come to our aid and complete 
our conquest." 

Defdhtionb, &C. — A^efine terrible, devdopment, log, hearth, replaced, 
diuolvee, destroys, wound, torture, kill, surface, constrain, attacks, devours, 
modes, defence, peril, check, introduce, construction, mirrorSf carpets, 
curtains, precautions, ^c, ^e. 



8BCT. OOLXVni. — ^EKEMIES AT HOMB, CONCLUDED. 

1 *' And who is this ally, father V* 

2 " Who is it, my son ? who ? 3 A third enemy !'* 

4 "A third enemy !" 

5 " Yes : have I not promised you several ? And the ap- 

6 pearance of this new adversary on. the scene, will now add to 
your pleasure, by placing before you, in a new light, the skill 

7 of man. How shall we get rid of this troublesome smoke 
which fire produces seemingly on purpose to annoy us ? Let 

8 us call our third enemy to our fdd ; and thanks to him, we 
shall become masters of this dangerous flame : we shall be 
able to excite, to guide, to check it." 

9 " And this new combatant is the air : is it not ?" 

10 *' Exactly : it is the air." 

11 " But the air is not our enemy' : is it ?" 

12 " Don't you think so ? Only open the window when it is 
very cold; go out into the streets when a violent storm 

13 blows down the chimney-tops, and carries off the tiles from 
our roofs ; plant young trees on those heights where the tem- 
pest uproots even the full-grown pine ; or embark upon the 
ocean during the stormy gales of the equinox: do you not 
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allow that, under such circumstances, it is one of our most 

14 imrelenting foes ? Well, now let us view it in its conflict 
with fire. 

15 " Man has discovered one most important law of air ; name- 
ly, that it becomes lighter in proportion to its warmth ; and 

16 that it rises in proportion to its lightness. This single fact is 
sufficient, practically apphed, to rid us of the annoyance of 

17 smoke. What is smoke? 18 A heated air. 19 What 

20 is the external atmosphere ? A heavier and a colder Mr. 

21 What, in this case, is the resource of man? He introduces 

22 the latter into his house, and it enters into conflict with the 

23 smoke, and forces it up the chimney. Thus, one enemy 
rids you of the other." 

24 After some moments of silence, my son began again: 
" Well, papa, what next ?" 

25 " I will mention two more ; and they are yet more extra- 
ordinary, and still more difficult to subdue. Sometimes 
when the workman in a coal-mine has reached the last round 
of the long ladder which leads him down to the scene of his 

26 labors, he suddenly encoimters a poisonous and stifling odor : 
his throat becomes dry : his brain dizzy : a sort of vertigo 
makes his steps falter : his lamp no longer bums with a clear 
brightness, but emits a bluish, sickly flame, ^^oon a strange 

27 crackling sound makes itself heard through every crevice of 
the rock. He seeks to regain the fresh air, and makes ono 
step towards the opening, but alas ! it is too late ! a power- 

28 ful explosion bursts around him : there is first a blaze of light, 
then utter darkness : the vaults are in fragments : the galler- 
ies crushed : the miner sinks upon the ground." 

29 " And does it kill him, papa ?" 
80 " Yes, my child." 

31 "And what was the cause of all this? what was this 
poisonous air ?" 

32 ''It was the gas which ^ves us light in our houses ; and 

33 which illuminates our streets. What can be grander than 

34 this thought! Here is a body with which man first be- 
comes acquainted only by means of its dreadful consequences. 

35 He sees but one fact : this body ^ves light ! He does not 

36 shrink from its terrors, but rather opens his walls to aflbrd 
it a free passage, and brings it into his dwellings : into his 

87 cities ! He makes it his friend I 
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•^llie fifth enemy is deotddty ; and tUs enemy we havi 
98 not sought in the bowels of the earth'; we have brought it 
down to earth from the yery heavens themselTes. Thk , 
electricity when it became inflamed in the stormy plains ol 
air, fell upon the head of man with destmctiiTe power; but 
89 man with his loaded needle drew it from the clouds, and 
forcing it to descend, like a thread of water along an iro«» 
rod, he has conducted it harmlessly to the ground ; nor tin 
only ; but grasping it in its rapid course, he confides to thsBi 
wings of flame the transport of his news, and takes the light 
40 ning for his messenger ! /< is his friend 1" 



f 



SECT. CCLZIX. MARCO BOZZARIS. 

At midnight, in his guarded tent, 

The Turk was dreaming of the hour. 
When Qreece, her knee in suppliance bent. 

Should tremble at his power : 
In dreams, through camp and court, he bore 
The trophies of a conqueror : . 

In dreams his song of triumph heard : 
Then wore his monarch's signet ring : 
Then pressed that monarch's throne, a king: 
As wild his thoughts, and gay of wing. 

As Eden's garden bird. 

An hour passed on : the Turk awoke : 

That bright dream was his last : 
He woke to hear his sentry's shriek, 
"To arms! they come! the Greek! the GreekT 
He woke to die midst flame and smoke. 
And shout, and groan, and sabre-stroke. 

And death-shots falling thick and fast 
As lightnings from the mountain cloud ; 
And heard, with voice as trumpet loud, 

Bozzaris cheer his band : 
" Strike — till the last armed foe expires : 
Strike — ^for your altars and your fires : 
Strike— for the green graves of your sirea: 

Qod — and your native laud I** 



PARTRIDGB HEARING OARRICK. Ml 

« 

8 They fought like braye men, long and well : 

They piled that ground with Moslem slain : 
They conquered, but Bozzaris fell. 
Bleeding at every vein. 

Dkfinitionb, Slc — Define at, midnight^ in, hit, guarded, tent, the^ 
Turk, dreaming, of, hour, when, Greece, her, knee, in mtpplianee, (thif 
phnuM may mean either unih pliancy, JUxibUity, or in or for entreaty^ 
nj^cation: euppliance is not foond in WebBter's dictionary,) ehauld, 
tremble, power, 

I have called for a definition of every word in Jie first four lines of this 
piece, expecting that every remaining word in it wHl be defined sacceasive- 
ly in the same manner. 



SECT« CCLZX. PARTRIDGE HEARING GARRICK. 

1 As soon as the play, whicb was Hamlet Prmce of Den- 
mark, began. Partridge was all attention ; nor did he break 
silence till the entrance of the ghost ; upon wUcb be asked 
Jones what man that was in the stryige dress : ** something," 
2 said he, "like what I have seen in a picture. Sure it is 
3 not armor, is it?" Jones aiswered, "That is the ghost." 

4 To which Partridge replied, wii& a smile, " Persuade me to 

5 that, sir, if y^ can. ThOdgb I caa^ say I wer actually saw 
a ghost in my life, yetl am dbrtam I i^ouIdJmow one, if I 

6 saw him, better than thatw coia^ to^. N(9«o, sir; ghosts 

7 do not appear insuch^dreflsesj» that, neither." In this mis- 
take, which caused much 4l|Dghter in the neighborhood oi 
Partridge, he was suffered to continiie, till tbe-scene between 
the ghost and Hamlet ; when Partridge gave that credit to 
Mr. Garrick which he had denied to Jones, and fell into so 
violent a trembling, that his knees knocked against eacb 

8 other. Jones asked him what was the matter ; and whether 

9 he was afraid of the warrior upon the stage. " O la I sir," 

10 said he, " I perceive now it is what you told me. I am not 
afraid of any thing, for I know it is but a play ; and if it was 
really a ghost, it could do one no harm at such a distance, 
and in so much company^ ; and yet, if I was frightened, I am 

11 not the only person'." — "Why, who," cries Jones, "dost 

12 thou take to be such a coward here besides thyself?"—" Nay, 
you may call me a coward if you will, but if that little man 
there upon the stage is not frightened, I never saw any man 

18 frightened in my life. Ay ; ay ; go alon^j^ wltli^craA v| \\«k\s^ 



3SS MOEMINS. 

I4sure! Who b fool then ? ISWUlyou? 16 There! theni 

1 7 Out upon such foolhardinesa I Whoever happens, it is good 

18 enough for you^'. Follow you ? 19 I would follow Satan u ' 

20 sooD. Nay, perhaps it is Satan ; for they say he can put on 

21 what likeness he pleases". Oh I here he is again. 22 Ka 
farther' ; no, you have gone far enough already : farther than I 

S3 would have gone for t^ the king's dominions." Jones offered 
to speak, but Partridge cried, " Hush, hush, dear sir I do yon 

24 not hear him V And during the whole speech of the ghost, 
be sat with his eyes fixed partly on the ghost and partly on 
Hamlet, and with his mouth open : the same pasuons wUeh 
■acceeded each other in Hamlet, succeeded likewise in him. 

DWDirnoin, Slc. — DBSne ploift ^tnigBdy,) all atlention, (Tory iiltonti»eJ 
break liltnct, (apsBk,] ghett, itfaitg', picture, armor, pertuade, to fioi 
(to believe thai,) actuaUy, cerlttn, (conliilantT) bttler than that eomee ta,* 
(biitl« than tiiKt judgment m saaertuin of youca in the present instance. 
■eenM to ihow, that jou know,) neither, (ceitiinly not, b; no means,) mil- 
take, laughter, mffered, (alEowml?) eontimu, credit, (faith?) denud, (n- 
fua«d1} eiafenl, ineeked, i(^e,Jbnn, 'frightened, eotnard, betidu, fioU 
hardiaett, (han^naa or doling ia 'a tool only could indulge in,) happnt, 
(oeoanj iw fartlttT, (came no rujher,) dominiom, huth, tfeeeh, Jati, 
partli/, pattmnt, tjfeviiee. •_ * 



SECT. CCLill. — MOItNING. 

'Tm morning ; ^nd' ihe sun^wilh ruddy orb 
Ascending, fires th' hot^n ; wFiile, the clouds. 
That crowd away before tlie driving wind. 
More ardent n ^e disk emei^es more, 
Resemble most some city in a blaze. 
Seen through the leafl^ wood. His slanting ray 
Slides ineffectu^ down the snowy v&k^ 
And, tinging all with his own rosy hue. 
From every herb and every spiiy blade 
Stretches a length of shadow o'er the field. 
Mine, spindling mto lon^tuda immense. 
In spite of gravity, and sage remark 
That I myself am but a fleeting shade. 
Provokes me to a smile. With eye askance 
I view the muscular proportioned Umb 
Trausfonned to a lean shank. The shapeleai psli, 
As they designed to mock me, at my aide 
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Tilte step for step ; and, aa I near approach 
The cottage, walk along the plastered wall, 
Prepost'rous sight ! the lega without the man. 
t The verdure of the plam lies buried deep 

Beneath the dazzling deluge ; and the benta. 
And coarser grass, upspearing o'er the rest. 
Of late unsightly and unseen, now shine 
Conspicuous, and in bright apparel clad, 
And, fledged with icy feathers, most superb. 

7 The cattle mourn in comers, where the fence 
Screens them, and seem half petrified to sleep 

8 In uniecumbent sadnesa» There they wait 
Th«r wonted fodder : not £ke hung'ring man, 
Fretful if unsupplied' ; bwt^ant, meek. 
And patjeot of the slow-pacid swain's delay. 

DkTlmtionb, ic. — Dejne ruddi/, orb,Jvirizon, diik, emerge!, Uaficat, 
limiting, slidea, infg'ecliHfli^, tnoiey. valifttfiging, ipiry, bladt, tpindliag, 
lojigitudi, (length,) groril^ (serioua,) ^t, jirmiokfi, aslonce, tiuTCuIflr, 
fraporiionnd, limb, traneformed'y lean, tUqnk, tkapeUat, plailered, prepoi- 
termti, verdure, dazzling, detagf. cd«^, upspearing, -(ihooling op into 
1 hag Item like a Bpew.l uniighitt/,. t^kifieuBUi, apparel, fif4gedfiaperb, 
aatle,eomeTi,fenct,galtifitil,9Britumbtnl,ia<mted,/tddir,jTetful,m>ain. 



BBCT, dCLX^-iL—^PEH^^lI OP SVUlff 

1 After the pn-liipiniiiy busin^sa had been disposed of. 

Sulks toot the flofir. iind bi'i>uj;ht forward his charges. 

i "Where shall I .find words, "'s»id he^ "to paint the ruin 

which the unijuiet Spii-it <.<( one %f- wur own citizens has 

8 brought upon the republic 7 Since the founding of Rome 

many men have lived, but not one o^ all has been able in 

so short a tiiaS, with such small means, and on so limited a 

theatre, to work so much mischief as Jaok Steam. Yes, 

ifothers of your country, I name him, because already the 

children in the stfc eta p oint to him as the author of all evil. 

6 Where is there a QoHptrhich has not something to complain 

of htm ? Are secrets betrayed ? 7 It ia Jack Steam who 

8 does it 1 Is there backbiting ? 9 Jack Steam helps it along 1 

10 Do the nobility quarrei ? II Jack Steam has set them on 

12 If a plan miscarries, Jack Steam is Uie mao who thwarts itl 

18 Is a betrothal broken off ? 14 Jack Steam has a hand in the 

ISsportI Is an enterprise wrecked? LQltviaMi^JaMia^'Cck 

as 



SM GOOD OUT OF BTHii btc 

IT awkwardnen of this same Jabk Steam. Eb was born for 
the misery of mankind: has his nose eyerywhere: gyes 
eyeiywhere : will know all things, do all things, improve aU 
things, and bring all things into confusion." 

DKrarrnom, dto — Define preltmmary, di»p99ed of, (finuhed,) took tJu 
floor, (aroM to ipeak,) reptbUe, founding, limited, (nnall,) mioehief, on- 
thor, betrayed, backbiting, kelpa it along, (has a ahaie in it,) j^n, miecar- 
riee, thwarte, betrothal, eport, wrecked, awkwardneeo, noee everywhere, 
(i. e. like a dog, examining every thing,) eonfueion. 



SECT. CCLXXIII. — GOOD OUT OF EVIL ; OR PROVIDENCES VINII- 

CATSi ITSELF. 

1 For, evermore in the. government of God, good groweth 
out of evil; and, whether \nan note the fact or not, Provi- 

2 dence, with secret car% doth londicate itself. There is jus- 
tice done continually, ilren on this Itage of trial, though 
many pine and murmpr usubstantiqj^tribution, even in tUs 
poor dislocated world of wrong, not seldom overtakes the 

3 sinner: BOfc seldom eneonrages the saint: Encourages? 

4 Tea, and Jranishes : blnsaqg; hnn with Jd&d severity ; teach- 
ing hii& to know lumself a mer^-bad vSMif ^ be not graft- 
ed on his Clod ; proving tlttt tti^Vlam wnichtigotem life are 
just, and ipiie, and kind; shQwqo^l^luni that a man's own 
heart's deidre, if fulfiyed,' would probably tend to nothing 
short of sin, sorrow, and' calami^ •; that many seeming goods 
are withheld, because tl|ey are evjb'in disguise^; and many 
seeming ills allowed, because thej^l^ masqueraded bless- 
ings ; and demonstr^tting, as in this slrange tale, that the un- 
righteous Mammon is a cruel master, a foul tempter, a pes- 
tilent destroyer of all peace, and a teeming source of both 
worlds' misery. 

5 Listen to the sayings of the Wisest King of men. 

6 "As the whirlwind passeth, so is the wicked no more ; but 
the righteous is an everlasting fom^tion." 

*! " GHhe righteous is delivered oxalm trouble, and the wicked 
cometh in his stead." 

8 " He that trusteth in his riches shall fall ; but the righteous 
shall flourish as a branch." 

9 " Better is a little with righteousness, than great revenues 
without right." 
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10 " The wicked shall be a ransom for the righteous^ and the 
transgressor for the upright." 

11 "A good man leaveth an inheritance to his cluldien'a 
children ; and the wealth of the sinner is laid up for the 
just." 

Dbfinitiokb, &c. — Define note, (take note of, notice,) vindicate, atage^ 
trial, pine, (what other meaning has this word?) tubetaniial, (yirtnal, to all 
mtents,) dislocated, (oat of joint?) not seldom, overtakee, severity, grafted, 
probably, tend, calamity, masqueraded, (disgriuBed,) demonstratir^g, Mam* 
man, foul, (wicked?) pestilent, teeming, source. 



SECT. CCLZXIY. — THE SUN. 

1 O THOU that roUest above, round as the shield of my fa- 
ihers ! whence are thy beams, O Sun ! thy everlasting light ? 

2 Thou comest forth in thy awftd beauty, and the stars hide 
themselves in the sky : the mooit cold and pale, sinks in the 

8 western vsv«* But thou thyself moveiil jhne : who can be 

4 a compsqioii of thy course ? The oaks xa the mountains 
fall^; the mounlkuis themselves dec^.Jirith yean^ ; the ocean 
shrinks and grolnkgain^ ; theanooiinenelfifftkt in heaven^; 
but thou act fbipvNr the same, rej^icitig in the brightness of 
thy coi^p. 

5 Wh^^the woiid Is daik with templsts^; when thunders 
roll ancHightmngs fly^; thou lookeit in thy oeauty from the 

6 clouds, and laughest at the storm. But to Ossian, thou 
lookest in vam ; for he beholds thy beams no more^ ; whethei 
thy yellow hmr floats on the eastern cloudjs, or thou tremblest 

7 at the gates of the west. But thou art, perhaps, like me, 

8 for % season ; and thy years will have an end. Thou shalt 
sleep in thy clouds, careless of the voice of the morning. 

9 Exult, then, Sun, in the strength of thy youth ! Age 
10 is dark and unlovely : it is like the glinunering light of t^*^ 

moon, when it shines through broken clouds, and the zxmu 
on the hills : the blast of the north is on the plain : the 
traveller shrinks in the midst of Ids journey. 



SECT. CCLXXY. ^RIGHTEOUS AND UNRIGHTEOUS GAINS. 

1 O YB thousands, the covetous of this world's good, behold 

2 at what a fire ye do warm yourselves : dread it. Even now» 



•ft8 BieBmnm and UNmiGftnoirs OAint. 

y# have imagined many deaths, whereby yonr gains may be 
the greater^ ; ye haye caught, in wishfal fancy, many a part- 
ing sigh'^; ye haye closed, ui heartless revery, many a glazing 
eyo^ ; yea, of those your yery nearest, whom your hopes have 
S done to death^ ; and are ye guiltless ? Qod and conscience 
be your judges ! 

4 £yen now ye haye compassed many frauds, conniyed at 
many meannesses, trodden down the good, and set the bad 
on high, all for gold, hard gold^ ; and are ye the honest, the 

5 upright ? Speak out manfully your excuse, if you can find 
one, ye respectables of merchandise, ye traders, bartering all 
for cash, ye scribes, ye pharisees, hypocrites, all honorable 
men^ 

6 Even now, your dreams are full of money-bags^; your 
cares are how to* add siqperfluity to wealth"^ ; ye fawn upon 
the rich, ye scorn the poor, ye pine and toil both night and 

7 day for gold, aoce gold'; and are ye happy % ^Answer me, 
ye coyetous CMk 

8 Yet are there righteous gains, God's b^sdl^upon labor : 

9 yet is there rightful hope to get those lyEfcous gains. Who 
can condemn the poor man's care, thouQi Faith should make 
bis load the lighter? and who will extenuate the rich man's 
coyetmg, whose appetite "grows with what itteeds on?" 

10 " Having food and nument, be therewith contei4^ 1 1 That 
is the golden mean : to that is limited the philosophy of 

12 worldliness. The man must live, by labor, and its earnings^ ; 
but having wherewithal for lum and his to live temperatelyy 
let him tie the millstone of anxiety to the wing of faith, and 
speed that burden to his Qod. 

DuiNmom, dto — Define eovetout, toitA/uZ, reoery, glaging, eamfa$t» 
ed, frauds, eonnhed, meaitneMM, manfully, excuse, reepeetahlee of mer« 
ehmtdieet (respectable merchante,) bartering, euperfuity, fawn, righ^fiiit 
eamdemn, extenumie, afpeiUe, thsramith, wkeremtkal, mtUffMie, wimg 
apmd 



MORAL PROGRESS.— THE RBVBLATIOlf. S67 

8S0T. CCLXXVI. — ^MORAL PR0OBE8S. 

1 Moral Progress — 2 We do not gain any thing by gcing 
out of our station, but by conforming to it ; and the less and 
the more obstacles we meet with, so much more merit we 

8 obtain. Let not the eminently excellent, therefore, walk be- 

4 fore us in vain. Let not their lives merely charm us in de- 

5 scription, or a£fect us like a dramatic scene. Endowed with 
the same nature, called to the same ends, creatures of the same 

6 God, why should we not aspire to share their destiny? We 

7 doubt our own strength, we say. Have we fiEuthfully tried it? 

D gFini T i oNB, Ac — ^Define 9i€Uioi% confarminff, eminently, deeeriptum, 
iramatic, aepire, destiny. What must be Bupfdied before Sent 1st 



SECT. CCLXXYII. THE REVELATION. 

Lady Arundel, (advancing Jwm the ehygel,) 

1 4m^7> upon the stone 
Where his bones sleep I have prayed^ ; and I have gmned 

2 The strength th^ is not of the wcnrld ! How, Percy ? 

3 Thy sword dram on thy — 

4 barman. ' Hush ! I have kept thy secret I 

5 Lady ArundeL Unhappy boy^ I 

6 Ashdale. Why turn thine eyes from him 
To me, and straight again to lum? 

7 Lady Arundel. , Approach, 
Percy, my son ! Lord Ashdale now no more : 
Behold thy brother ! (ay, the conscience wrings 
Out truth at last^ :) thine elder, the sole heir 
To this ill-fated house ! 

8 Ashdale. This is delirium ! 

9 , Lady Arundel. It is not so, irreverent one ! Here, Arthoi^ 

10 Into thy hands I do restore the proofs 
That reassert thy rights : my eldest bom. 
By long-concealed, but holiest wedlock with 

1 1 Arthur le Mesnil ! To his breast, my Percy : 
There is none nobler I 

12 Norman. Wilt thou not, my brother? 

13 Whate'er is mine — 

14 Ashdale. Is thine. 15 And dost thou deem 
That I will fawn, a beggar, on thy bounty ? 

2*i* 



368 ^ *HIP IN A CRITICAL BtTUATIOM. 

Lackey thy heels, and crawl for crumhs that faXL 
From the rich, bounteous, elder brother's board ? 

16 Ha, ha I I'd rather couch with the wild boar. 
And starve on acorns, than the world should cry, 

" See once proud Ashdale, the meek youngs brother P* 

17 Zocfy ^miMie/. Percy, my best-loved 1 

18 Ashddk. Mother, is it to? 

19 Say that thou didst but sport upon my pride^ : 

20 That thou wouldst try me^ 1 Speak ! 

21 Lady Arundel. Alas, alas I 
It is the truth ! 

22 Ashdale. All is unravelled now^ ! 

I ask' no proofs^ ; thy looks suffice for probf 1 

23 I will not hear a tale, perhaps of shame^ ! 
So, a long farewell, mother 1 

24 Lady Arundel. Do not leave me^ ! 

25 Oh, do not leave me^! Think how I have loved thee I 
How, for thy safee, I sinned agidnst my soul. 

And veiled, and barred, and would have crushed his r^hts. 
All, all for thee ! 

' -a 

DKriNiTioNi, &e^— Define I011M, noord, AutA, jfdhypy, (miserable? or 
unfortimate?) straight, appretieh, eeneeienee, wringer vruth^ tU Imet, eldeft 
9ole, heir, ill-fated, house, (means here the honois and property of the 
family of Ashdale,) delirium, irreverent, reetore, proof e, reaeteri, conceal' 
ed, wedlock, none, deem, fawn, beggar, bounty, lackey, crumbe, board, 
(table made of board?) couch, boar, (wild male hog?) etarve, acome, beet' 
beloved, eport, try, unravelled, looko, ei^ffice, tale, farewell, eake, einmed, 
eoul, veiled, barred, cruehed. 

Ha ! ha ! Sent 16th, expreswng disgust, dionld be delivered thus : hm^ Aa^ ; 
{See EUmente of Read, and OraL, Ch. VL, RuUe SfonUmeoue Bxcl) 
Alas! alas! should be delivered thus: alas', aW. {See ibid.) 



SECT. CCLXXVin.-THE BEAUTIFUL MANIAC. 

" The fire that in my bosom preys, 
Is lone as some volcanic isle : 
No torch is kmdled at its blaze^— 
A foneral pile !" 

2 In the morning train from Petersburgh, there was a lady, 
closely veiled, in the same car with ourselves. She was 

3 dressed in the purest white, wore gold bracelets, and evi- 
dently belonged to the higher circles of society. Her figure 

4 was delicate, though well developed, and exquisitely symmet- 
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rical ; and when she occasionally drew aside her richly em- 
broidered veil, the glimpse of her features which the beholder 
obtained, satisfied him of her extreme loveliness. Beside 

5 her sat a gentleman in deep mourning, who watched over 
hor with unusual solicitude ; and several times, when she at- 
tempted to rise, he excited the curiosity of the passengers 
by detaining her in her seat. 

Outside the cars all was confusion : passengers looking to 

6 their baggage, porters running, cabmen cursing, and all the 
usual hurry and bustle attending the departure of a railroad 

7 train. One shrill warning whistle from the engine, and w« 
moved slowly away. 

At the first motion of the car, the lady in white started to 

8 her feet with one heart-piercing scream, and her bonnet fall- 
ing off, disclosed the most lovely features we ever contem- 

9 plated. Her raven tresses fell over her shoulders in graceful 
disorder, and clasping her hands in prayer, she turned her 

10 dark eyes to heaven ! What agony was in that look ! what 
beauty, too, what heavenly beauty, had not so much of mis- 

11 ery been stamped upon it! Alas I that one glance told a 
melancholy tals. 

" ihe was changed 

As by the sickness of her sou] ; her mind 
19 Had wandered from its dwelling, and her eyes, 

They had not their own lustre, but the look 
Which is not of the earth ; she was becinne 
The queen of a fantastic realm ; her thoughts 
Were combinations of disjointed things ; 
And forms, impalpable and unperceived 
Of others' s^t, familiar were to hers." 

13 Her brother, the gentleman in black, was unremitting in 

14 his efforts to soothe her spirit. He led her back to her seat ; 
but her hair was still unbound, and her beauty unveiled. 

15 The cars rattled on, and the passengers in groups resumed 

16 their conversation. Suddenly a wild melody arose : it was 
the beautiful maniac's voice ; rich, full, and inimitable. Her 

17 hands were crossed on her heaving bosom, and she waved 
her body as she sxmg with touching pathos, 

18 " She is far from the land where her young hero sleeps, 

And lovers are round her sighing; 
But coldly she turns from their gaze and weeps, 
For her heart in his grave is l^in^l 



i 



THS BBAUTirUL MAKiAC. 

19 '' She uigs the wild loiigi of her dear luittve plamf^ 

Every note which he loved awaking ; 
Ah I little they think who delight in her ftraina* 
How the heart of the minstrel is Itfeaking !" 

DcruirnoicB, &Cd— JKimuic — a person insane. Pr«y«— devoiut. wastes 
Lone — lonely. Volcanic uU — island with a volcano on it : what u a vol- 
cano 7 Define torch, hlaxe, kindled. Puneral pile — a pilo of wood on 
which the body of a deceased person is burned. Define frmit, (of can?) 
dooeljf veiUdf pureH whiter bracelets, evidently, higher cirelea, (richer, 
Bioro fashionable, better educated parties,) expUeitely, eymmetricult occo' 
•ionoi/y, (now and then,) embroidered, glimpse, extreme, lovelinees, in 
deep mourning, eolicitude, unueual, excited, curiosity, outside, haggage^ 
porters, cabmen, hurry, bustle, railroad, shrill, warning whistle, ^whistle 
to give warning,) engine, slowly, heart-piercing, scream, bonnet, disclosed, 
contemplated, raven tresses, (tresses as Uack as the raven: what are 
tresses?) graceful, stamped, melancholy, tale, realm, eondrinaiiamf Us- 
jointed, impalpable, (that cannot be touched,) unpereeived, (not seen,)^ii- 
remitting, ^orts, soothe, unbound, groups, resumed, suddenly^ melody, 
inimitable, pathos, (deep feeling,) Aero, strains, minstrel, breaking. 



SECT. CCLXZIX.—THB BEAUTIFUL MANIAC, CONTINUED. 

1 HsB brother was unmaimed ; and he ^^pt as only man 

2 can weep. The air changed, and she continued : 

** Has sorrow thy young days shaded 
As clouds o'er the morning fleet? 
Too fast have those young days faded^ 

3 That even in sorrow were sweet? 
If thus the unkind world wither 

Each feeling that once was dear. 
Come, child of misfortune ! come hither : 
I'll weep with thee, tear for tear." 

4 She then sung a fragment of the beautiful hymn» 

'* Jesus, lover of my soul. 
Let me to thy bosom fly." 

Another attempt to rise up was prevented, and she threw 

5 herself on her knees beside her brother, and gave him such 
a mournful, entreating look, with a plaintive " Save me, my 
brother^ ! save your sister' !" that scarcely a passenger could 

6 refrain from weeping. "We say \^cAxc;^V}«icjt \k<&YQ was one 
man (was he a man 1) "WVio ca^ed. oil \!^4 oKscA^s^XiCit \j^ "^"^ ^^ 

f her out of the car." Ho recewe^ V>ckfc orgfiK^^ %<i«rEy. ^1 "^a 
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8 company. His insensibility to sncli a scene of distress almost 
defies belief; and yet this is, in every particular, an "ow'er 

9 trae tale.^' Should he ever read these lines, may his marble 
heart be softened by the recollection of his brutality 1 

10 Again the poor benighted beauty raised her bewitching voice 
to one of the most solemn sacred airs ; 

** Oh, where shall rest be found, 
Rest for the weary soul I" 

and continued her melancholy chant until we reached the 
Bteamer Mount Yernon, on board of which we descended the 
magnificent James river : the unhappy brother and sister 

11 occupying the " ladies' cabin." His was a sorrow too profound 
for ordinary consolation"' ; and no one dared intrude so &r upon 
his grief as to satisfy his curiosity. 

We we.e standing on the promenade deck, admiring the 

12 beautiful scenery of the river, when at one of the landings, the 
small-boat pulled away for the shore with the unhappy pair, 
on their way to the asylum at . She was standing 

13 erect in the stem of the boat : her head still uncovered, and 
her white dress and raven tresses fluttering in the breeze. 

14 The boat retained, and the steamer moved on for Norfolk. 

15 They were gone! that brother, with his broken heart: that 
sister, with her melancholy union of beauty and madness. 

Definitions, &o. — Unmanned — overoome. Air— tane. Define toitktrf 
tmvfortuney fragment^ hymn^ attempt^ risej preventsd^ mourt^ulj enirttUing^ 
plamtive, refrain^ scarcely^ eondudor^ (the man who has charge of the 
train,) open scom^ (undisgaised, manifest soom,) intenrnhmty^ defies^ helirf^ 
inarhle^ (stony, hard,) softened, recoUecUon, hrutaUty, henighted, (as to her 
mind ?) hewitchmg^ weary , chanty steamer y (steamboat,) Jame$ rher, (where 
is it?) occupyingy intrude, promenade decky (upper deck,) erefi •Urt^^ 
fluUeringy breeze, vnion. 
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